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A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 

General  Statement 

The  resources  of  Boston  University,  The  New  England 
Deaconess  Association  and  Morgan  Memorial  have  been 
united  to  form  a  professional  training  school  for  Christian 
workers.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  social  order  which  is  to  emerge  from  the  great  world  war ; 
if  democracy  itself  is  to  be  made  safe  for  the  world,  there 
must  be  raised  up  an  army  of  trained  Christian  leaders 
whose  power  of  intellect,  consecration  of  heart  and  capacity 
for  skillful  execution  are  unexcelled  in  any  other  field  of 
human  endeavor. 

The  material  and  commercial  resources  of  the  world  will 
call  for  the  keenest  minds,  and  great  institutions  of  tech- 
nology and  applied  science  will  offer  opportunities  for  both 
training  and  research  in  fields  which  enable  men  to  have 
dominion  over  the  earth.  But  where  will  man  learn  to 
rule  his  own  spirit  ? 

By  the  side  of  our  great  schools  of  applied  science,  the 
church  must  erect  technical  schools  which  will  preserve  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  mankind  and  guarantee  efficient  leadership 
in  every  movement  for  human  uplift. 

This  new  school,  born  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  greatest 
tragedy,  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  a  new  age, 
seeks  to  meet  a  present  moral  crisis  in  the  nation  and  make 
effective  throughout  the  world  the  social  message  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Distinctive  Methods 

This  is  a  vocational  school ;  it  seeks  to  produce  successful 
practitioners.  It  organizes  its  work  around  vocations 
rather  than  bodies  of  knowledge.    The  methods  used  in 
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this  school  may  be  compared  to  Langdell's  "case"  method 
which  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  law ;  or  to  Mann's 
innovation  in  the  methods  of  training  engineers.  President 
Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  commenting  on  this 
new  method,  says :  "Professor  Mann  would  combine  theory 
with  practice  much  more  intimately  than  occurs  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  present  day,  by  requiring  the  student  to  learn 
to  operate  the  'case'  under  study.  The  student  must  not 
merely  observe  and  analyze  the  operation  of  the  dynamo ; 
he  must  also  actually  run  it  and  repair  it  when  it  is  out  of 
order."  This  school  applies  the  same  general  educa- 
tional principles  to  the  '  training  of  Christian  leaders. 
Theories  are  developed  out  of  first-hand  contact  with  ac- 
tual problems  in  the  local  parish,  in  relief  or  immigrant 
work,  in  community  building,  club  work,  etc.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  weld  a  layer  of  skill  upon  a  groundwork  of 
unrelated  theory,  this  school  develops  theory  in  the  midst 
of  the  process  of  acquiring  skill  and  vocational  information. 

The  successful  religious  or  social  service  practitioner 
must  have  three  distinct  elements  in  his  preparation : 

1.  Common  elements  necessary  to  an  intelligent  participa- 
tion in  a  democratic  society.  Technical  training  must  not 
be  allowed  to  create  class,  or  vocational  stratification  of  so- 
ciety. The  common  elements  necessary  to  the  like-minded- 
ness  of  a  homogeneous  citizenship  must  be  a  part  of  the 
training  of  all  groups  of  workers.  Religious  and  social 
workers,  being  social  prophets,  dealing  with  people  of  all 
levels,  should  represent  the  highest  intellectual  and  social 
ideals  which  the  race  has  attained. 

2.  Culture  of  the  soul.  Students  preparing  for  religious 
and  social  leadership  must  not  allow  their  evangelistic  fervor 
to  wane  while  they  are  acquiring  vocational  technique. 
Those  personal  disciplines  that  refine  the  spirit  and  keep  the 
personal  life  pure,  clean  and  "God-intoxicated"  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  school  of  applied 
Christianity.    Music,    art,    literature,    worship    and  the 
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humanities  all  have  a  place,  if  properly  presented,  in  this 
connection. 

3.  Vocational  information  and  technical  skill.  Efficient 
practitioners  must  have  a  full  and  ready  knowledge  of  their 
special  field,  and  accuracy  and  facility  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

The  proper  combination  of  these  three  elements  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  training  school  represents  the  ideals  which 
have  been  attempted  by  this  school.  Candidates  for  certi- 
ficates or  degrees  are  required  to  preserve  a  balance  of  gen- 
eral education,  personal  culture  and  vocational  efficiency. 

Fields  of  Service 
The  courses  in  this  school  are  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  following  fields  of  service : 

I.  Religious  Education 
The  supreme  task  of  the  church  is  to  spiritualize  the  ideals 
of  a  democratic  people.  Education  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  performing  this  task.  The  leaders  of  the  church 
are  bending  every  energy  to  disseminate  throughout  the  re- 
ligious world  the  educational  ideal.  The  religious  educa- 
tion movement  was  developing  very  rapidly  before  the  world 
war ;  the  reconstruction  period  will  witness  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  every  department  of  this  great  field.  Already  the 
demands  for  trained  men  and  women  in  the  new  profession 
are  far  greater  than  the  supply.  If  the  church  is  to  build  a 
system  of  religious  education  which  will  spiritualize  the 
ideals  of  a  democratic  world  society  there  must  be  raised  up 
a  vast  army  of  religious  teachers,  administrators  and  editors. 
Calls  have  come  to  this  school  for  candidates  for  the  follow- 
ing positions : 

1.  Directors  of  Religious  Education  for  the  Local 
Parish 

2.  Children's  Division  Specialists 

3.  Young  People's  Division  Specialists 
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4.  Religious  Directors  for  Communities 

5.  Religious  Directors  for  Christian  Associations,  In- 
stitutions and  Settlements 

6.  Directors  of  Religious  Education  for  Institutional 
Churches 

7.  Educational  Superintendents  for  Denominational 
Boards 

8.  Educational  Superintendents  for  Interdenomina- 
tional Boards 

9.  Literary  and  Editorial  Workers  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation 

10.  Institute  and  Convention  Specialists 

11.  Professors  of  Religious  Education  in  Church  Col- 
leges and  Training  Schools 

12.  Directors  of  Community  Schools  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation 

13.  Directors  of  Week-Day  and  Vacation  Schools  of 
Religion 

14.  Teachers  and  Officers  in  the  Local  Church  School 

15.  Educational  and  Evangelistic  Leaders  in  Foreign 
Mission  Fields 

16.  Directors  of  Music,  Children's  Choruses,  Com- 
munity Music  and  Pageantry 

17.  Ministers  with  Educational  Training. 

A  study  of  this  catalogue  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
this  school  is  responding  to  the  demand  for  trained  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

II.  Foreign  Missions 

The  period  of  world  reconstruction  will  call  for  foreign 
missionary  leadership  such  as  no  previous  age  has  witnessed. 
The  newly  democratized  nations  of  the  world  will  demand 
Christian  teachers,  preachers  and  social  workers  more  rapid- 
ly than  they  can  be  adequately  trained.  The  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  are  asking  for  six 
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hundred  new  missionaries  each  year  for  the  next  five  years. 
The  foreign  boards  of  other  religious  bodies  are  making 
similar  demands  for  leadership  for  the  foreign  field.  This 
department  will  use  its  resources  to  supply  this  world  need. 
The  courses  offered  for  missionary  preparation  recognize  the 
enlarged  demands  that  the  foreign  field  is  making  upon  the 
Christian  missionary. 

The  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing curriculum  for  the  missionary  candidate : 

The  student  preparing  for  missionary  work  as  an  ordained  mis- 
sionary should  in  his  collegiate  and  subsequent  courses  pursue  the 
following  studies:— A  Modern  Language  in  addition  to  his  native 
tongue;  Greek;  General  Psychology;  Educational  Psychology  or 
Pedagogy;  the  History  of  Philosophy;  General  History  or  the 
History  of  Civilization;  Biblical  History  and  Literature;  the  Social 
and  Religious  Survey  of  the  World;  Economics;  Human  Society 
and  the  Laws  of  its  Organization;  some  physical  and  biological 
science.  (These  studies  should  ordinarily  be  pursued  in  college, 
but  failing  this,  should  be  taken  up  later.) 

The  Historical  and  Interpretative  study  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
use.  of  the  original  languages  when  practicable;  Church  History, 
especially  of  early  Christianity  in  relation  to  other  religions;  Sys- 
tematic Theology;  Apologetics;  the  effective  presentation  of  the 
Christian  message  (Homiletics)  ;  the  historical  and  comparative 
study  of  church  organization  and  activity  (Church  polity)  ;  prac- 
tical Christian  work  under  competent  guidance;  the  History,  Phil- 
osophy and  Psychology  of  Religion;  Principles  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation; the  History  of  Missions,  especially  the  modern  period,  ac- 
companied by  readings  in  the  biographies  of  missionaries;  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Christian  Missions,  Phonetics  and  the  scien- 
tific methods  of  language  study.  (These  studies  should  be  pursued 
in  a  theological  seminary,  or  if  not  offered  there,  in  a  special  mis- 
sionary training  school,  or  in  a  university.) 

The  language  of  the  missionary's  field;  its  history  and  literature, 
economic  and  social  conditions.  (These  studies  should  be  pursued 
on  the  field.) 

III.  Home  Missions,  Social  Engineering  and  Americanization 

A  new  age  has  dawned  in  the  realm  of  Home  Missionary 
endeavor.    The  Centenary  Movement  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  other  denominational  reconstruction  pro- 
grams, and  finally  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement,  with 
a  special  Home  Missions  Commission,  all  point  to  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  church's  part  in  the  Christianizing  of  America. 

Leaders  everywhere  are  recognizing,  however,  that  all 
increased  budgets  will  count  for  naught  unless  a  vast  army 
of  young  men  and  women  speedily  prepare  themselves  for 
carrying  forward  the  program. 

The  trained  lay  staff  worker  has  taken  rank  alongside  the 
pastor  in  helping  the  church  to  meet  its  complex  neighbor- 
hood responsibility.  Therefore,  along  with  the  pastor, 
trained  to  minister  as  superintendent  of  a  community  wel- 
fare program,  must  be  also  those  specially  trained  for  religi- 
ous education,  Americanization,  settlement  work,  secretarial 
work,  industrial  work,  language  pastor,  deaconess,  recre- 
ational leadership,  systematic  community  visitation,  director 
of  forums  and  lectures,  community  and  church  music,  pa- 
geantry and  educational  dramatics,  library  and  reading- 
room,  story-telling,  day  nursery,  dispensary,  clinics,  cafe- 
teria, club  work,  visiting  nurse,  summer  camp,  kindergarten, 
specialization  by  age  groups ;  children's,  young  people's 
work  and  boys'  and  girls'  work. 

In  order  to  properly  study  and  relate  the  church  to  all  the 
various  angles  of  its  community  responsibility  there  must  be 
an  increased  number  of  men  and  women  trained  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  social  engineering.  While  there  will  be  little 
demand  for  workers  to  give  their  entire  time  to  this  form  of 
scientific  analysis,  all  workers  will  need  to  know  enough  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  collecting,  interpreting  and 
visualizing  social  phenomena  to  enable  them  to  apply  such 
principles  to  the  various  fields  of  work.  Certain  courses  in 
social  science  are  designed  to  meet  this  general  need. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  problem  of  reaching  the  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking races  in  the  United  States  in  cities  and  in  the 
country  is  one  of  leadership.  It  is  a  baffling  problem.  It 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  furnish  leaders  for  the 
older  groups  that  came  to  this  country.    Practically  all  the 
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denominations  made  provision  for  the  training  of  workers 
among  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes.  The  re- 
sult has  been  most  beneficial.  But  what  is  to  be  done  when 
we  are  confronted  with  twenty  or  more  different  nationali- 
ties? Are  we  to  attempt  the  erection  of  separate  schools 
for  all?  And  if  that  is  impossible,  are  we  to  neglect  them 
all?  Frankly  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  churches  have 
been  bewildered  over  the  intricacies  of  the  problem.  But 
at  last,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  denom- 
inations have  begun  to  approach  the  question  of  training 
leaders  for  all  these  races  in  a  serious  and  determined  man- 
ner, and  schools  for  this  purpose  have  been  launched  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  most  discriminating  students  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  non-assimilated  groups  of  our  American  people 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  non-English  problem  will  not 
be  entirely  solved  by  the  establishment  of  missions  in  vari- 
ous languages  apart  from  English-speaking  churches.  The 
non-English-speaking  people  must  be  brought  into  a  closer 
fellowship  with  our  American  churches.  We  must  remove 
existing  prejudice  by  closer  acquaintance.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  foreign-speak- 
ing citizen  or  alien  and  the  American  churches  can  best  be 
done  through  the  means  of  trained  bi-lingual  workers. 
Many  American  churches  with  foreign-speaking  constitu- 
encies are  calling  for  trained  specialists  of  American  birth 
to  act  as  community  Americanization  leaders. 

The  training  of  both  men  and  women  for  the  above 
types  of  service  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  School  of 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service. 

IV.  The  Rural  and  Village  Church 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  developed  a  new  rural 
sociology.  The  rural  school  and  the  rural  church  have  be- 
come centers  of  community  welfare.  The  church  must 
become  a  vital,  constructive  factor  in  rural  community  life. 
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Rural  church  workers  must  appreciate  the  outstanding  rural 
movements  of  the  present  day,  and  be  able  intelligently  to 
direct  the  educational,  moral  and  spiritual  development  of 
rural  and  village  communities. 

In  the  field  of  the  rural  church  this  school  will  closely  co- 
operate with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  Graduate 
students  in  this  field  should  consult  the  catalogues  of 
these  schools. 

For  undergraduate  students  who  expect  to  specialize  in 
the  field  of  the  rural  church  this  school,  in  co-operation  with 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  offers  a  rich  group  of  elective  courses  which 
will  assist  students  in  meeting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Training  for  Rural  Leadership  adopted  at  the 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  on  Country 
Life.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  special  course  of 
study  in  the  training  for  rural  social  work,  recommended  to 
college  students  by  the  committee,  is  as  follows : 

Hours 
Semester   Per  Week 


General  Economics   2  6 

General  Sociology   2  6 

Rural  Economics   1  3 

Rural  Sociology   1  3 

Rural  Politics   •  1  3 

a.  Rural  Government 

b.  Agrarian  Legislation 

c.  Rural  Social  Legislation 

Rural  Leadership   I  3 

(With  special  reference  to  Rural  Community 
Organization) 

Personal  and  Public  Health  and  Hygiene   1  3 

Rural   Recreation   1  3 

Rural  Field  Practice   2  4 

(Under  careful  supervision  to  avoid  com- 
munity exploitation) 
Farm   Practice   1  2 

(Required  of  city  students  only) 

Religious  Education   2  3 

History  of  Religion   2  6 
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Hours 
Semester   Per  Week 

Public  Speaking   I  3 

(The  Homiletics  of  the  particular  vocation 
in  which  the  individual  may  be  enlisted) 
Journalism  and  Educational  Publicity  Methods       1  2 

The  following  distribution  of  courses  is  suggested  to  rural 
ministers  who  can  remain  in  residence  but  a  single  year : 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Sociology  and  Economics..  3 

Sociology  and  Economics.. 

3 

The    Rural  Church 

and 

The  Rural  Church  School 

Rural  Religion  

and    Community  Educa- 

English  and  Literature, 

....  3 

2 

Public  Speaking  and  Ser- 

Bibb   

3 

Psychology   

1 

Personal  and  Public  Health 

2 

Bible   

3 

2 

To  these  courses  there  should  be  added  lessons  in  sight 
singing,  voice  culture,  hymnology  and  worship,  and  lectures 
on  the  great  social,  educational,  industrial  and  religious 
movements  of  the  present  reconstruction  period.  Special 
students  should  elect  their  courses  with  great  care. 


V.  Evangelism 
In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Theology  and  Morgan 
Memorial  this  school  will  give  special  help  to  students  pre- 
paring for  rural  and  village  evangelism,  and  for  evangelism 
among  immigrant  and  dependent  races.  The  student  will 
be  given  practical  work  in  the  various  types  of  evangelism 
under  the  personal  direction  of  trained  specialists. 

VI.  Institutional  Management 
There   is  increasing  demand   for  competent  directors 
of  philanthropic  institutions.    Children's  homes,  orphan- 
ages, rescue  and  relief  institutions,  settlement  houses,  insti- 
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tutional  churches  and  similar  institutions  are  constantly 
seeking  competent  leadership.  The  Goodwill  Industries 
which  are  being  established  this  year  in  many  of  our  large 
cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Church  Extension  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  such 
leadership.  The  worker  in  the  above  field  needs  the  proper 
religious  motive,  correct  economic  theory  and  practical 
laboratory  experience. 

VII.  General  Church  Work;  Special  Courses  for  Parish 
Workers,  Pastors'  Assistants,  etc. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  field  for  trained  women  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  The  great  world  war  has  placed 
heavier  responsibility  upon  women  than  any  other  age  has 
known.  Not  only  is  there  a  demand  for  a  larger  number  of 
women  in  the  various  fields  of  service,  but  the  requirements 
are  more  exacting  and  more  specialized.  To  a  general  cul- 
tural education  there  must  be  added  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  field  of  social  welfare,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  of  Christian  culture  and  prac- 
tical skill  in  the  technique  of  the  work  of  the  modern  church 
and  management  of  its  institutions. 

The  church  worker  of  today  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
full  college  training.  This  department  is  prepared  to  offer 
this  general  training  and  permit  at  the  same  time  specializa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  a  major  interest.  An  examination  of 
the  courses  will  show  how  carefully  they  have  been  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  duties  required  of  a  director  of  religi- 
ous education,  church  secretary,  visiting  deaconess,  worker 
among  immigrant  groups  and  other  lines  of  service  which 
make  a  special  appeal  to  consecrated  women. 

VIII.  Church  Administration 

The  work  of  the  modern  parish  has  become  complex  in 
its  organization  and  therefore  calls  for  specially  trained  men 
and  women  for  its  administration.    This  requires  scientific 
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training  in  handling  the  details  belonging  to  statistics,  sur- 
veys, finances,  education  and  relief  work.  These  relate 
themselves  to  various  local  boards,  districts,  conferences 
and  interdenominational  contacts.  These  important  aspects 
of  church  work  demand  a  specially  prepared  ministry.  . 

The  local  church  must  relate  itself  to  the  community  in 
an  orderly  way.  Hence,  the  need  of  the  church  secretary 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  church  committee,  the  official 
board  and  the  pastor,  to  look  after  the  matters  belonging  to 
church  accountancy,  and  to  supervise  the  details  of  the 
church  office.  Full  provision  has  been  made  for  students 
to  get  instruction  in  all  that  is  demanded  for  this  practical 
service. 

IX.  Deaconess  Work 

The  one  vital  distinction  of  the  deaconess,  as  she  now 
works  throughout  the  broad  field  cultivated  by  the  church, 
is  not  the  particular  type  of  work  she  does,  but  the  official 
recognition,  introduction  and  protection  she  receives  after 
suitable  preparation  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  efficiency 
demonstrated  through  experience  during  at  least  two  years 
trial. 

The  deaconess  as  a  worker  thus  recognized  and  conse- 
crated by  the  church  has  pioneered  in  all  the  fields  of 
woman's  service  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
women  still  have  in  this  official  consecration  the  only  door 
leading  to  official  recognition.  Instead  of  a  general  train- 
ing for  a  multiform  service,  the  deaconess  now  seeks  speci- 
fic preparation  for  special  duties  in  the  rapidly  enlarging 
service,  once  open  only  to  pioneers  but  now  open  to  all. 
For  an  awakened  church,  with  vision  to  see  its  opportunities 
and  seriously  conscious  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  new 
era  that  require  solution,  is  entering  enthusiastically  and 
energetically  upon  its  mission,  and  passing  through  every 
open  door  that  leads  to  real  service. 

The  deaconess  worker  of  today  should,  if  possible,  have 
a  full  college  training.    This  school  is,  therefore,  prepared 
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to  offer  to  her  this  general  and  cultural  training  and  permit 
at  the  same  time  specialization  in  the  fields  of  major  interest. 
She  may  receive  a  highly  specialized  training  in  any  of  the 
courses  offered  by  this  school  which  she  may  choose  to  elect. 
An  examination  of  the  courses  will  show  how  carefully  they 
have  been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
deaconess  of  today  as  director  of  religious  education,  church 
secretary,  worker  among  immigrant  groups,  social  service 
worker,  foreign  missionary,  or  other  lines  of  service  which 
make  a  special  appeal  to  her  consecrated  womanhood.  This 
school  offers  to  the  deaconess  worker  an  opportunity  for  an 
unparalleled  training. 

X.  Fine  Arts  in  Religion 
It  is  the  profound  conviction  of  this  school  that  the  church 
must  again  become  the  mother  of  artists  and  the  generous 
patron  of  their  works.  As  a  contribution  towards  the  prep- 
aration of  leadership  in  this  important  field  an  unusual 
group  of  outstanding  artists  has  been  assembled  as  a  per- 
manent faculty  for  a  distinct  department  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Religion.  The  literary,  artistic  and  musical  resources  of 
Greater  Boston  have  been  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose. 
Four  distinct  groups  of  courses  have  been  developed: 

1.  Music  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the  Community 

2.  Poetry  and  Ritual  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the 

Community 

3.  Art  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the  Community 

4.  Pageantry  and  Visualization  in  the  Service  of  the  Church 

and  the  Community 

The  Fine  Arts  in 'Boston 
The  Fine  Arts  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  wonder- 
ful manifestations  of  the  human  spirit.  They  are  in  essence 
spiritual  and  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times  to  im- 
press religious  truths  upon  the  mind  and  heart.  Students 
in  Boston  have  a  superb  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  this  form  of  expression  and  to  learn  to  use  it  as  an 
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instrument  of  teaching,  for  in  the  churches,  museums  and 
libraries  of  Greater  Boston  they  may  find  examples  of  every 
art  from  every  country  of  the  world. 

Churches.  There  are  many  beautiful  houses  of  worship, 
some  in  the  simple  Colonial  style  (Christ  Church,  1723, 
Kings  Chapel,  1749,  Old  South,  Old  North)  ;  others  in  more 
elaborate  ecclesiastical  styles,  as  the  New  Old  South  with 
its  Byzantine  and  Italian  suggestions,  and  the  two  famous 
creations  of  H.  H.  Richardson — the  Florentine  gothic  First 
Baptist  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  the  romanesque 
Trinity  in  Copley  Square.  In  these  and  on  these  is  a  wealth 
of  Christian  symbolism  in  mosaic,  fresco  and  stained  glass, 
representing  such  artists  as  Burne-Jones  and  Lafarge  and 
repeating  forms  hallowed  by  two  thousand  years  of  use. 

Museums.  The  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Cambridge  and 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are  not  only  storehouses 
of  Art  but,  through  a  generous  policy  of  administration,  are 
strong  factors  in  the  educational  life  of  the  whole  city.  The 
student  of  religion  will  find  in  them  a  wonderful  Egyptian 
collection,  representing  the  most  completely  religious  art 
in  the  world ;  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  art — originals 
and  casts ;  unrivalled  Taoist  and  Buddhist  art  from  the  Far 
East;  masterpieces  of  painting  by  all  the  great  artists  of 
Europe  and  America ;  prints  from  the  great  etchers  and 
engravers ;  ecclesiastical  tapestries  and  brocades,  wood 
panels,  metal  and  glass;  besides  photographs  and  lantern- 
slides  in  great  number. 

Libraries.  Boston  rivals  London  and  Paris  in  its  books. 
With  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard,  the  Public  Library 
at  Boston,  the  Athenaeum  and  the  libraries  in  the  two  mu- 
seums, the  student  has  every  facility  for  investigating  topics 
connected  with  the  Fine  Arts  in  Religion.  In  addition,  in 
the  Public  Library  are  the  world-famous  religious  paintings 
of  John  S.  Sargent  and  the  Grail  series  by  Edwin  Abbey. 

All  of  this  Art  not  only  contributes  to  the  culture  of  the 
average  student,  but  in  the  Fine  Arts  courses  of  the  School 
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of  Religious  Education  it  is  used  directly  as  laboratory 
material. 

Music.  Greater  Boston  with  its  2,000,000  population  of- 
fers exceptional  advantages  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Its  schools  of  music,  physical  expression,  art 
and  architecture,  and  drama  have  rendered  unique  service 
in  the  raising  of  standards,  the  formulation  of  programs 
and  the  correlation  with  general  academic  interests.  The 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School,  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  the 
Sargent  School  of  Expression,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club 
are  a  few  of  the  cultural  resources  of  old  Boston. 

Boston's  orchestral  and  choral  resources  are  famous  the 
world  over — her  Symphony  Orchestra  founded  by  Colonel 
Higginson,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Societies,  the  Apollo 
Club  and  Festival  Orchestra,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
the  Appleton  Chapel  Choirs  (premier  exponents  of  a  capella 
singing),  the  People's  Choral  Union  and  St.  Cecilia  Society, 
the  $50,000  Municipal  organ  at  Melrose  played  by  William 
C.  Macfarlane,  and  the  Lowell  Lectures. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Boston's  church  music — 
such  types  as  the  quartet  at  Old  South  Church,  the  Boy 
Choir  at  Emmanuel  Church,  and  the  congregational  singing 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Christmas  Eve  carolling  on  Beacon 
Hill  is  undoubtedly  the  most  naive  and  charming  Yule-tide 
song  festival  throughout  the  world,  choirs  marching  here 
and  there,  singing  groups  with  lanterns  and  flaring  torches, 
candles  in  windows  everywhere,  not  noisy  and  coarse,  but 
quiet  goodwill  expressing  the  most  genuine  Christian 
spirit. 

The  Hymnology  Library  of  over  1000  volumes,  the  recent 
gift  of  Doctor  Charles  Nutter  to  the  University,  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  Wesleyan  lore.  Its  Greek,  Latin  and  German 
hymn  books  and  manuscripts  are  also  very  complete.  The 
entire  subject  of  church  music,  hymns  and  liturgies  is  ex- 
ceptionally covered  by  this  specialized  library,  which  equals 
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if  not  surpasses  any  other  working  hymnology  library  in  the 
United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Religion  is 
so  organized  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  Choir  Masters,  Church 
Organists,  Song  Leaders,  Supervisors  of  Community  Music, 
Pastors  and  Pastors'  Assistants,  and  specialists  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  religious  education. 

The  country  at  large  is  seeking  two  new  types  of  musical 
leaders.  The  first  is  the  Minister  of  Music  in  the  local 
church,  a  specialist,  thoroughly  trained  in  musical  technique 
— pipe  organ  and  piano,  or  especially  trained  in  voice,  dic- 
tion and  conducting — but  a  skilled  human  being,  at  home  in 
the  use  and  in  interpretation  of  hymns.  Such  a  leader  will 
be  interested  in  the  revival  of  chorus  choir  groups  in  church 
and  community,  the  arousement  of  congregational  singing — 
in  short,  the  making  of  a  church  into  a  singing  parish,  alert 
to  all  the  literary  and  historic  and  emotional  values  in  hymns, 
to  the  place  of  children's  choirs  in  the  life  of  the  church,  to 
the  need  of  mass  singing,  and  to  the  peculiar  values  in  fes- 
tival celebrations  along  the  lines  of  religious  drama  and 
pageantry.  This  skilled  human  being  must  be  a  musician, 
a  tactician,  a  student  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  a  master 
of  Hymnody  and  Psalters,  conversant  with  Church  School 
ideals  and  methods  of  work,  facile  in  the  use  of  baton,  and 
at  home  in  all  finer  drill  work.  The  churches  almost  univer- 
sally demand  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  quartet 
professional  singing  and  the  matinee  atmosphere. 

A  second  and  profound  need  is  that  of  the  leader  who  is 
rational,  academic  and  scientific  in  the  field  of  community 
music  and  pageantry.  Community  music  is  as  yet  a  fad ; 
for  its  foundations  are  yet  to  be  laid  deeply  by  scientific  and 
sympathetic  study.  The  entire  subject  of  community  music 
is  open  to  research,  to  the  marshalling  of  scientific  material, 
to  the  laboratory  test  of  materials,  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  crowd  psychology  to  singing  groups.  There  is 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  historic  backgrounds  and  prec- 
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edents  of  the  fraternal  spirit  and  the  place  of  music  in 
civic  reform. 

Pageantry.  From  the  very  first  Boston  has  been  a  center 
of  pageant  interest  and  propaganda,  for  here  the  American 
Pageant  Association  was  founded,  here  have  studied  and 
practiced  many  of  America's  most  famous  dramatic  masters, 
here  and  throughout  New  England  community  life  has  been 
dramatized  in  most  striking  indoor  and  outdoor  masques 
and  pageants. 

Business  fails  to  crowd  out  culture  in  Boston.  It  is  the 
pre-eminent  city  in  which  to  study  the  fine  arts.  The  spirit 
is  here,  the  materials,  the  priceless  treasures,  and  here  also 
are  the  prophets  who  have  seen  the  vision  and  are  leading 
the  way. 

Historical  Statement 

The  Training  School  for  Christian  Service.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1889,  the  New  England  Deaconess'  Home  and  Train- 
ing School  was  dedicated.  The  School  was  opened  January 
1,  1890.  For  twenty-eight  years  it  rendered  a  large  serv- 
ice to  the  church,  in  the  discharge  of  its  supreme  purpose, 
"training  evangelistic  workers  in  both  home  and  foreign 
field,  and  utilizing  the  energies  of  Christian  women  in  active 
religious  work."  This  school  has  repeatedly  outgrown  its 
quarters.  The  beautiful  Norman  Wait  Harris  Building 
on  Deaconess  Road  was  erected  to  care  for  its  enlarging 
student  body.  The  course  of  study,  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive leadership  of  such  pioneers  as  Miss  Isabel  Tho- 
burn,  Miss  Mary  E,  Lunn,  Miss  Ellen  L.  Hibbard, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wiles,  Miss  Oriannia  F.  Harding  and 
Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  has  been '  repeatedly  revised  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  cherished  traditions  of  this  school  that  it  should 
again  enlarge  its  interests  and  raise  its  standards  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  age  which  is  now  upon  us.  From 
the  humble  beginnings  of  1889,  this  school  has  unfolded 
until  it  is  now  an  integral  part  of  a  great  university.  Thus 
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have  the  prayers  of  its  founders  been  answered  and  thus 
has  the  labor  of  many  faithful  workers  borne  rich  fruitage. 

Morgan  Memorial.  The  New  England  Home  Missions 
Council  of  workers  among  the  non-English-speaking  races 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Morgan  Memorial,  Boston,  Mass., 
March  10,  191 7.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Council  at  this  meeting  were  the  following : 

Whereas,  There  is  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  religious  work- 
ers for  our  New  England  communities,  and 

Whereas,  Great  areas  are  suffering  from  church  decadence  and 
spiritual  barrenness,  and 

Whereas,  Our  territory  includes  many  cities  and  towns  from 
sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage, 

Whereas,  Our  work  is  much  retarded  by  lack  of  qualified  leaders 
and  specialists  in  different  languages,  and 

Whereas,  Our  churches  should  realize  their  mission  to  all  races 
without  distinction,  and 

Whereas,  A  plan  is  being  carefully  worked  out  by  the  President 
and  Faculty  of  Boston  University,  with  the  concurrence  of  its  Trus- 
tees, and  the  co-operation  of  Morgan  Memorial  to  train  specialized 
workers,  with  or  without  college  preparation,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Council  of  the  New  England  School  for 
the  Training  of  Christian  Workers,  commend  the  effort  of  President 
Murlin,  Dr.  Helms  and  their  fellow  workers,  to  the  generosity  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  all  our  churches. 

Subsequently  the  Training  School  of  Christian  Service 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Deaconess  Association  co-operated 
with  the  above  leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
school. 

Boston  University.  In  19 18  Boston  University  added  its 
material  and  academic  resources  to  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  New  England  Deaconess  Association  and  Morgan 
Memorial,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  department  of  Missions, 
Social  Service  and  Church  Work. 

This  department  was  administered  for  one  year  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education,  but  the  rapid 
development  of  this  specialized  field  led  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  to  reorganize  it  into  a  separate  admin- 
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istrative  unit  with  the  title:  School  of  Religious  Education 
and  Social  Service.  This  new  school  absorbed  the  under- 
graduate work  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Education, 
which  had  for  some  years  been  attached  to  the  School  of 
Theology.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  school  during 
the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  giving  religious  education  and  social  service  a 
prominent  place  in  the  organization  and  program  of  a 
modern  institution  of  higher  learning  whose  supreme  pur- 
pose is  to  minister  in  the  largest  way  to  the  practical  needs 
of  humanity. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Four  classes  of  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service. 

1.  Graduate  Students.  Students  holding  baccalaureate 
degrees  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  graduate  courses  upon  presentation  of 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation. 

2.  Senior  College  Students.  Graduates  of  approved 
normal  schools,  or  junior  colleges,  or  students  bringing  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  having  completed  sixty  hours  of  col- 
lege work  in  addition  to  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school 
work  will  be  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  courses  of  this 
school. 

3.  Junior  College  Students.  Graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  or  academies,  or  students  bringing  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school 
work  will  be  admitted  to  courses  in  this  school.  In  general, 
the  entrance  credits  should  be  distributed  as  follows: 

English,  3  units 

A  foreign  language,  3  units 

Mathematics,  2,\  units 

Electives,  2  units,  which  may  consist  of  a  second  foreign 
language  or  history,  or  science,  or  a  combination  of 
science  and  history 
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Free  margin,  4J  units,  which  may  consist  of  any  sub- 
stantial work  for  which  not  less  than  one-half  unit, 
earned  in  one  year,  is  given  towards  a  secondary 
school  diploma 
A  limited  number  of  exceptions  will  be  permitted  to  this 
general  regulation. 

4.  Unclassified  Students.  Students  who  can  fulfill  the 
entrance  requirements,  who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  who  foresee  that  probably  they  will  be  able  to  spend 
only  one  or  two  years  in  college,  will  be  permitted  to  pur- 
sue a  special  program  of  studies  under  the  direction  of  an 
adviser.  Mature  students  whose  irregular  preparation  for 
college  does  not  enable  them  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments, but  who  are  prepared  to  carry  some  of  the  technical 
courses  of  this  school,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  stu- 
dents. Such  students  will  be  assigned  to  advisers  who  will 
approve  their  programs  of  study.  Extension  courses  con- 
ducted by  this  school  are  open  to  unclassified  students  wish- 
ing to  complete  their  entrance  requirements. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

Diploma  Course 

Students  completing  two  years  of  prescribed  work  in  any 
specialized  group  of  courses  will  be  awarded  a  diploma. 
Candidates  for  this  diploma  must  complete  sixty  semester 
hours  of  work,  distributed  as  follows:  technical  courses, 
twenty-five  hours ;  general  courses,  twenty  hours ;  elective 
courses,  chosen  from  either  the  general  or  technical  courses, 
fifteen  hours.  This  course  is  substantially  equivalent  to  a 
state  normal  school  course  for  public  school  teachers. 
Graduates  from  this  course  can  complete  the  required  work 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 
Social  Science  in  two  additional  years.  Younger  students 
are  urged  to  select  their  electives  from  the  field  of  general 
culture  and  thus  preserve  their  collegiate  rating.  Older 
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students  who  must  make  the  largest  preparation  for  a  voca- 
tion in  a  short  time  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  their  education  in  residence  beyond  the  two- 
year  course,  are  urged  to  select  their  elective  courses  from 
the  technical  group.  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  Eng- 
lish Bible  is  required  for  this  diploma. 

Degree  Courses 

BACHELOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

Appropriate  Bachelor's  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  the 
completion  of  one  hundred  twenty  semester  hours  of  general 
and  professional  work.    The  work  of  these  degrees  will  be 
grouped  around  a  vocation  or  a  major  field  of  interest,  such 
as  religious  education,  social  service,  home  or  foreign  mis- 
sions, etc.    The  distribution  of  courses  will  be  as  follows : — 
General  courses,  including  pre-requisites  for  vocational 
courses,   personal   culture   and   general  discipline 
courses,  forty  hours. 
Technical  courses,  including  specific  vocational  knowl- 
edge, and  professional  skill,  forty  hours. 
Elective  courses,  selected  from  either  the  general  or  the 
technical  fields,  forty  hours. 
Theory,  informational  and  clinic  or  practice  courses  must 
be  taken  in  pedagogical  sequence  upon  the  approval  of  a 
major  professor. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  required  and  elective 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  Bachelor  of  Social  Science; 

1.  Entrance  credits,  15  balanced  units 

(By  "balanced  units"  is  meant  a  distribution  of  credits 
which  will  be  acceptable  for  graduation  from  a  standard- 
ized high  school.  The  statement  on  pp.  27  and  28  of  this 
catalogue  indicates  a  desirable  distribution  of  entrance 
credits.) 

2.  Psychology,  6  semester  hours 
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3.  Laboratory  Science,  6  semester  hours 
Course  VI.,  1  and  2,  are  recommended. 

4.  English  Composition  and  Literature,  10  semester  hours 

5.  Bible,  12  semester  hours 

6.  Public  Speaking,  2  semester  hours 

7.  History,  Economics  and  Sociology,  10  semester  hours 
(May  be  included  in  the  major  for  students  seeking  the 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Science.) 

8.  Foreign  Language,  10  semester  hours 

(Credits  in  foreign  language  may  be  counted  towards  the 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  vocational  major 
when  taken  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
preparation  for  a  vocation.) 

9.  The  completion  of  a  vocational  major,  which  includes 

courses  giving  vocational  information  and  furnishing 
technical  skill.  A  vocational  major  must  include  not 
fewer  than  40  semester  hours  and  not  more  than  60 
semester  hours. 

Students  desiring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation must  select  at  least  24  of  their  vocational  credits 
from  a  closely  correlated  group  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical courses  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education. 

Students  desiring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Science 
must  select  at  least  24  of  their  vocational  credits  from  a 
closely  correlated  group  of  theoretical  and  practicat 
courses  in  the  field  of  Social  Science. 

10.  Electives :    After  satisfying  the  requirements  for  a  voca- 

tional elective  and  meeting  the  general  requirements  in- 
dicated in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  above,  the  student 
must  elect  enough  additional  courses  to  complete  120 
semester  hours  of  work. 
Not  less  than  one-third  (40  hours)  nor  more  than  one-half 
(60  hours)  of  the  total  number  of  credits  (120  hours) 
may  be  in  vocational  or  in  technical  courses. 

This  course  can  be  completed  in  four  academic  years. 
Students  bringing  credits  from  other  approved  institutions 
of  learning  may  be  given  advanced  standing,  but  no  degree 
will  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  has  taken  fewer  than 
twenty-four  semester  hours'  work  in  the  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service  of  Boston  University. 
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MASTER   OF   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION    AND   MASTER   OF  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Religious  Education  and  Master 
of  Social  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  com- 
plete two  years  of  work  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
These  are  professional  degrees  and  the  candidate  must  show 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  his  special  field  and  demonstrate 
his  familiarity  with  the  specialized  knowledge  peculiar  to 
the  field  in  which  he  has  majored.  Vocational  efficiency  is 
the  end  sought.  Theory  and  practice  courses  are  arranged 
in  proper  sequence.  A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours 
of  English  Bible  will  be  required  of  all  students.  These 
degrees  require  the  completion  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
of  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  approved  in  subject- 
matter  and  treatment.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be 
approved  not  later  than  November  i  before  promotion  to 
the  degree,  and  the  thesis  must  be  completed  on  or  before 
April  I. 

Students  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in  the  School  of 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service,  whose  work  is  of 
a  distinctly  high  grade,  after  gaining  credit  for  ninety  se- 
mester hours  towards  a  Bachelor's  degree,  may  be  allowed 
to  take  certain  graduate  courses  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  gain  a  credit  of  not 
more  than  eight  semester  hours  towards  the  Master's  degree 
while  pursuing  their  undergraduate  courses.  Permission 
to  seek  this  credit  must  be  obtained  from  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  before  the 
courses  are  begun,  and  this  permission  must  have  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  instructors  with  whom  the  graduate 
courses  are  to  be  taken.  Credit  so  gained  will  not  be  ef- 
fective unless  the  candidate  matriculates  for  the  advanced 
degrees  within  two  years  after  having  received  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

Work  that  has  been  credited  towards  any  other  degree 
will  not  be  counted  towards  the  Master's  degree,  and  at 
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least  one  year  must  elapse  between  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education,  or 
Bachelor  of  Social  Science  and  promotion  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Religious  Education  or  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Students  presenting  appropriate  credits  from  approved 
institutions  of  higher  learning  may  be  granted  advanced 
standing,  but  no  student  will  be  graduated  who  has  com- 
pleted fewer  than  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  residence 
work  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Serv- 
ice of  Boston  University. 

When  enrolling  for  the  Master's  degree  in  religious  edu- 
cation or  social  science,  the  student  will  select  his  major 
field,  or  vocation,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  coun- 
selor, prepare  a  program  of  correlated  courses,  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  director  of  the  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  Social  Service.  The  work  of  all  candidates  must 
be  of  a  distinctly  high  grade. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  field  of  social 
service  and  religious  education  are  received  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Boston  University  as  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Additional 
information  may  be  secured  from  A.  W.  Weysse,  Ph.D., 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are: 

1.  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  residence  study 
beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree,  with  collateral  assignments 
officially  approved. 

2.  A  thesis,  approved  in  subject-matter  and  treatment. 
The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

are : 

1.  Continuation  of  the  candidates'  work  at  least  two  years 
beyond  the  Master's  degree. 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours' 
residence  study. 
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3.  Examination  in  French  and  German  demonstrating 
facility  in  the  use  of  these  languages. 

4.  An  oral  examination  in  the  field  of  study  and  of  the 
dissertation. 

5.  A  dissertation,  approved  in  subject-matter  and  treat- 
ment, constituting  a  contribution  in  its  field  of  learning. 

Library  Facilities 

The  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service 
has  established  a  carefully  selected  library  covering  its  spe- 
cific fields.  This  unusual  grouping  of  literary  material  in- 
cludes, besides  the  rich  collection  of  books,  the  following 
special  collections: 

1.  Source  material  for  curricula  building,  comprising 
complete  sets  of  text  books  used  in  public  and  private 
schools,  week-day,  vacation  and  Sunday  schools,  covering 
all  religious  faiths  and  many  foreign  countries;  courses  of 
study  in  use  in  state,  city  and  county  educational  systems; 
collections  of  literature,  art  and  music  suitable  for  use  in  the 
educational  programs  of  the  church  and  community. 

2.  Source  material  for  the  study  of  current  educational 
tendencies,  including  proceedings  of  associations,  commit- 
tees and  commissions ;  findings  of  census  and  survey  groups ; 
source  material  from  actual  surveys  loaned  or  donated  to 
this  department;  carefully  classified  clippings  from  a  wide 
range  of  sources  covering  the  chief  topics  related  to  religi- 
ous education,  home  and  foreign  missions  and  other  forms 
of  social  service. 

3.  Original  sources  for  the  study  of  church  and  religious 
education  buildings,  including  blue  prints  of  actual  buildings 
so  selected  as  to  show  the  development  of  church  buildings 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

4.  A  unique  collection  of  the  masterpieces  of  religious 
art  in  many  different  prints;  nature  pictures  and  pictures 
of  child  life  and  interests ;  appropriate  cradle  roll,  birthday, 
Christmas  and  special  day  pictures  and  cards,  and  other 
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art  material  suitable  for  text  book  and  program  building 
purposes. 

5.  A  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  source  material  for 
the  study  of  children's  music,  pageantry  and  community 
music  and  drama. 

6.  A  rare  collection  of  stereopticon  slides  and  stereo- 
graphic  views  for  the  work  of  the  various  classes  in  the  de- 
partment and  for  the  illustration  of  methods  of  teaching  by 
means  of  moving  pictures,  static  pictures  and  other  forms 
of  visual  instruction. 

There  is  an  excellent  library  in  the  Norman  Wait  Harris 
Hall,  maintained  for  the  use  of  students  living  in  that  build- 
ing. In  addition  to  these  two  libraries  which  are  designed 
especially  to  serve  the  students  of  this  school,  Boston  offers 
library  facilities  which  are  unexcelled  in  America.  Just 
across  the  street  from  the  Religious  Education  building  is 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  "the  noblest  specimen  of  Italian 
Renaissance  on  the  continent."  This  building  cost  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  It  contains  the  largest  collection 
of  books  for  free  circulation  in  the  world — approximately 
one  million  volumes. 

Students  of  this  school  have  access  to  the  library  of  Bos- 
ton University  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  to  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Theology  and  to  the  General  Theological  Library 
of  50,000  volumes.  Our  students  also  have  the  use  of  the 
famous  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  University,  the  Boston 
Social  Service  Library  and  other  specialized  libraries  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Environment 
To  those  who  contemplate  a  period  of  study  and  train- 
ing, the  broad  educational  and  cultural  advantages  of  a  year 
or  more  spent  in  Boston  should  not  be  overlooked.  No  city 
in  America  enjoys  richer  library  facilities.  Hundreds  of 
free  lectures  are  given  each  season  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lowell  Institute  alone.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New  England  Con- 
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servatory  of  Music,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Oratorio  Society 
and  scores  of  other  institutions  furnish  a  most  stimulating 
environment  to  those  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Then, 
too,  there  is  historic  Boston !  The  Old  State  House,  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  Old  South  Church,  King's  Chapel,  the  house  of 
Paul  Revere,  the  Tea  Wharf,  Washington  Elm  and  Bunker 
Hill  are  all  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  school.  Near- 
by are  the  homes,  birthplaces  or  sites  associated  with  Frank- 
lin, Webster,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Alcott,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Sumner  and 
Phillips  Brooks.  Old  New  England  has  the  power  to  stimu- 
late the  historic  imagination  and  to  enrich  the  memories  of 
school  days  as  has  no  other  section  of  America. 

Expenses 
Fees 

The  fees  for  work  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education 
and  Social  Service  are  $200  a  year,  one-half  payable  in 
advance,  per  semester.  Gratuities  are  available  for  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  engage  in  Christian  service  to 
the  amount  of  $100  a  year,  thus  reducing  the  annual  tuition 
of  such  students  to  $100.  Loans  not  to  exceed  $150  a 
year  may  be  secured  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Ap- 
plications for  this  loan  must  have  the  recommendation 
of  the  pastor  and  of  the  official  board  of  the  local  church 
of  which  the  student  is  a  member.  Blanks  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Students  taking  a  limited  amount  of  work  will  pay  $10 
for  each  semester  hour  of  work,  from  which  there  will  be 
a  refund  of  $5.00  for  students  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  Christian  service.  Students  carrying  ten  or  more 
hours  of  work  will  pay  full  tuition  with  corresponding 
reduction  to  those  preparing  for  Christian  Service.  Stu- 
dents in  secretarial  courses  will  pay  a  small  fee  for  the 
use  of  typewriters. 
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The  Centenary  Commission  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions has  made  generous  provision  for  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships for  men  and  women  who  will  prepare  themselves  for 
work  in  rural  communities,  and  for  others  who  wish  to  en- 
ter other  forms  of  Christian  service.  Information  concern- 
ing these  scholarships  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

PRIVATE  EXPENSES,  ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

Expenses  for  women  students  living  in  the  Norman  Wait 
Harris  Hall.  The  Norman  Wait  Harris  Hall  and  Associa- 
tion Hall  are  dormitories  of  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Association,  accommodating  seventy.  The.  buildings  are 
steam  heated  and  lighted  with  electricity.  There  are  a  few 
single  rooms,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made.  Board 
and  room  cost  $200  per  year.  Noon  lunches  are  served  only 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  No  reduction  is  allowed  on  room 
and  board  for  less  than  two  weeks'  absence.  The  yearly 
rate  for  board  does  not  include  vacations.  All  bills  are  pay- 
able at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  but  special  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  for  those  who  will  be  inconvenienced  by 
one  payment. 

A  small  fee  will  be  charged  for  meals  served  outside  the 
dining-room,  in  case  of  sickness.  Medicine  will  be  charged 
for  at  wholesale  rates.  The  laundry,  with  modern  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  by  the  students,  for  which  a  charge  of 
$2.00  per  semester  will  be  made.  Beds  are  furnished  with 
mattress  and  pillow.  Students  are  expected  to  furnish  couch 
covers,  sheets  for  single  beds,  pillow  cases,  blankets,  waste 
paper  basket,  towels,  napkins,  22  x  22  inches,  and  napkin 
ring.  Space  in  the  trunk  room  is  limited  to  one  trunk  for 
each  student. 

Expenses  of  students  rooming  at  Forbes-Conant  Hall. 
The  University  has  purchased  a  building  formerly  known 
as  "The  Hermitage,"  as  a  rooming  house  for  men  students. 
It  is  located  on  Beacon  Hill,  not  far  from  the  dormitory  of 
the  School  of  Theology.    The  rooms  in  this  building  are 
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comfortably  furnished  and  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  stu- 
dents in  this  school  at  a  nominal  sum. 

Private  Expenses,  rooms,  and  board  for  students  not  liv- 
ing in  the  buildings  of  Boston  University  or  The  New  Eng- 
land Deaconess  Association.  Furnished  rooms,  properly 
cared  for  and  conveniently  located,  cost  from  two  to  five 
dollars  a  week.  Board  in  approved  boarding  houses  or 
families  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  six  dollars 
to  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Members  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  intending  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  may  occupy  rooms,  if  any  be 
available,  in  the  dormitories  of  the  School  of  Theology,  on 
special  terms. 

Certain  homes  maintained  for  women  students  in  Boston 
afford,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  the  advantages  of  social 
rooms,  libraries,  avocational  classes,  care  in  illness,  and  gen- 
eral but  not  irksome  oversight.  Among  the  more  prominent 
are  the  Franklin  Square  House,  11  East  Newton  Street; 
the  homes  maintained  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  at  40  Berkeley  and  68  Warrenton  streets;  the 
Bethany  Union,  14  Worcester  Street,  Brooke  House,  79 
Chandler  Street ;  the  Stuart  Club,  102  Fenway. 

The  Boston  Students'  Union,  at  81-83  St.  Stephens  Street, 
offers  to  young  women  students  the  privileges  of  a  club 
house  with  restaurant,  reading-rooms  and  opportunities  for 
meeting  friends.    A  small  fee  is  charged  for  membership. 

Married  students  can  secure  furnished  rooms  near  the 
school  at  from  $3.50  to  $10  a  week,  or  by  going  a  little  way 
into  the  suburbs,  they  can  find  small  suites  of  unfurnished 
rooms  at  from  $12  to  $18  per  month.  '  Board  and  room,  $9 
to  $14  per  week. 

Extension  and  Evening  Courses 

This  school  conducts  extension  courses  in  its  own  build- 
ings, in  Morgan  Memorial  and  in  other  centers  where  spe- 
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cial  groups  may  be  served.  The  extension  and  evening 
courses  are  designed  for  the  following  groups  of  students : 

1.  Unclassified  students  who  have  not  met  their  full  en- 
trance requirements. 

2.  Non-English-speaking  students  who  need  classes  in 
English  and  other  elementary  branches  of  knowledge. 

3.  Lay-workers  in  the  churches  of  Greater  Boston  who 
wish  evening  courses  which  will  prepare  them  for  better 
service  in  the  local  church. 

4.  Life-work  volunteers  who  wish  to  begin  courses  which 
will  prepare  them  for  professional  service  in  some  depart- 
ment of  the  church. 


Committee  on  Appointments 

This  school  attempts  to  place  its  graduates  in  positions 
suited  to  their  training  and  capacity.  Its  committee  on 
Student  Appointments  acts  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  churches  and  institutions  seeking  trained  talent 
and  its  graduates  who  are  seeking  employment.  At  the 
present  time  the  demand  for  qualified  religious  and  social 
workers  very  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

Location  of  the  School 

Religious  Education  Building.  The  home  of  this  grow- 
ing school  is  at  No.  607  Boylston  Street,  facing  Copley 
Square,  and  just  across  the  street  from  the  New  Old  South 
Church  and  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  School 
of  Education  and  the  Graduate  School  are  but  a  two- 
minute  walk  from  the  Religious  Education  Building.  This 
school  is  fortunate  in  having  its  home  in  the  heart  of  his- 
toric Boston  and  at  the  center  of  Boston  University. 

A  visitor  from  the  Middle  West  recently  said,  "I  can't 
walk  a  block  without  seeing  an  historic  landmark  or  turn 
a  corner  without  coming  upon  a  literary  shrine."    At  our 
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front  door  is  Copley  Square,  about  which  are  grouped 
the  Public  Library,  with  its  paintings  by  Sargent,  Abbey 
and  Chavannes ;  Trinity  Church,  with  it  memories  of  Bishop 
Brooks ;  and  the  New  Old  South,  with  its  traditions  of  the 
old  meeting  house  on  Milk  Street,  where  were  held  the 
gatherings  which  "kindled  the  flame  that  fired  the  Rev- 
olution." 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  with  its  statues  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Glover,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Lief 
Ericson,  is  the  natural  walk  to  the  Public  Garden  and 
the  Common.  Some,  perhaps,  may  prefer  to  go  by  way 
of  Exeter  and  Beacon  Streets,  to  pass  the  homes  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  church 
where  preached  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  later  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

Though  the  Great  Elm  where  the  Quakers  were  executed 
is  indicated  only  by  a  tablet,  the  Parade  Ground  remains, 
with  a  history  extending  from  Colonial  days  to  those  of 
the  recent  World  War.  Of  the  monuments  on  the  Com- 
mon, the  Crispus  Attucks  statue  and  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  tablet  are  the  most  notable.  From  "Brimstone 
Corner"  to  the  State  House  is  but  a  step,  but  it  would 
take  an  hour  or  two  to  review  the  historic  incidents  sug- 
gested by  the  walk. 

Almost  within  stone's  throw  of  the  New  State  House 
is  the  Old  State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall,  the  famous 
"cradle  of  liberty."  An  easy  walk  beyond  is  Paul  Re- 
vere's  house.  A  little  farther  is  the  Old  North  Church, 
from  the  belfry  of  which  were  displayed  the  lanterns  that 
signaled  the  rider  who  warned  the  farmers  of  the  march 
of  the  British  on  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground  contains  the  graves  of 
Increase,  Cotton  and  Samuel  Mather,  the  grandfather  and 
the  father  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and  many  other  notables. 
It  can  not,  however,  equal  in  sombre  interest  the  Granary 
Burying  Ground,  which  is  the  resting  place  of  six  gov- 
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ernors,  three  signers  of  the  Declaration,  several  ministers 
and  Justices,  Paul  Revere,  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  victims 
of  the  Boston  Massacre,  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Hancock  and  Mother  Goose  of  nursery  fame. 

All  of  Beacon  Street  is  included  in  the  West  End.  Here 
lived  John  Hancock,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Charles  Francis  Adams,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Margaret  Deland, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  and  Anne  Whitney, 
the  sculptor.  Louisburg  Square,  connecting  Mt.  Vernon 
Street  and  Pinckney  Street  with  its  enclosed  park  of  lofty 
trees  and  small  marble  statues  of  Aristides  and  Columbus, 
is  suggestive  of  old  London  residential  squares.  Here  was 
the  last  home  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  home  of  William 
Dean  Howells  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic  monthly, 
and  the  house  from  which  Jenny  Lind  was  married.  On 
Chestnut  Street  was  the  town  house  of  Francis  Parkman, 
of  Richard  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  the  home  of  Edwin  Booth,  and 
one  of  the  homes  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

In  Cambridge  we  find  the  Washington  Elm,  the  homes 
of  Lowell  and  Longfellow,  and  Mt.  Auburn  where  are 
buried  so  many  of  our  literary  dead.  In  the  Charlestown 
district  are  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard.  Dorchester  has  its  historic  tower,  Som- 
erville  its  powder  house  and  Roxbury  its  house  that 
sheltered  the  "daft  Arcadians"  who  made  the  Brook  Farm 
household. 

So  near,  by  motor,  are  Lexington  and  Concord  that 
they  seem  to  bring  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Thoreaux 
and  the  rest  of  the  Concord  immortals  almost  to  the  very 
edge  of  Greater  Boston.  In  the  other  direction  is  Natick, 
the  home  of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  and 
Wellesley,  the  home  of  Katherine  Lee  Bates  and  Margaret 
Sherwood.  Perhaps  some  one  may  say  "Why  not  in- 
clude Plymouth  and  Provincetown,  if  you  think  Boston  is 
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the  hub  of  the  literary  universe?"  Why  not,  indeed,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  mentioned  only  the  historic  and  lit- 
erary spots  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  School 
of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service. 

Norman  Wait  Harris  Building.  This  is  a  modern,  fire- 
proof school  building  and  students'  home.  It  will  accom- 
modate seventy  women  students.  It  has  beautiful  class- 
rooms, library  and  reception  halls.  This  building  is  located  at 
10  Deaconess  Road,  Boston,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  extensive  Riverside  Park  System ;  it  fronts  on  another 
small  park  and  is  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  by  electrics.  This  building  is  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  Walker  Building,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  Boston  University,  Boston  Public  Library,  Simmons  Col- 
lege for  Young  Women,  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  other  educational  institutions.  Just  across  the 
street  is  the  Deaconess'  Hospital  for  nurse  training. 

Morgan  Memorial.  This  Institution,  used  as  a  laboratory 
by  the  school  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  historic  Boston,  79^89  Shawmut 
Avenue. 

Its  several  buildings  valued  at  $750,000  consist  of  the 
Children's  Settlement,  two  six-story  industrial  buildings, 
the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Settlement  and  the  Church-of-All- 
Nations. 

The  Morgan  Memorial  parish  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  city.  More  than  ninety  per  cent 
are  either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  extraction.  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  the  Institution  was  reaching  over  twenty 
different  nationalities  through  its  religious  and  industrial 
activities.  It  touches  all  phases  of  life  from  the  little  chil- 
dren of  all  races  and  colors  to  the  adults  discouraged  and 
broken  by  suffering  and  sin. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  is 
using  the  Morgan  Memorial  plan  as  a  model  for  the  Goodwill 
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Industries  which  are  being  established  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  This  institution  is  being  visited  and 
studied  by  social  and  religious  workers  from  every  part  of 
the  country  and  even  from  foreign  lands.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  the  student  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  in 
this  laboratory  of  applied  Christianity. 

Forbes-Conant  Hall.  This  is  the  men's  apartments  at  9 
Willow  Street.  The  University  has  secured  this  fine 
seven-story  brick  building,  overlooking  the  Charles  River 
and  the  Common  for  the  unmarried  men  of  the  School.  It 
is  provided  with  elevator  service  and  all  conveniences  for 
comfort  and  study  facilities.  Each  floor  has  four  rooms, 
with  hall  and  bath.  Each  room  has  an  abundance  of  light, 
hot  and  cold  water,  shelving,  wardrobe  and  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  two  students.  This  provides  living  quarters 
for  fifty-six  students.  Assignments  will  be  made  in  the 
order  of  their  application. 

Wesleyan  Building.  This  modern  building,  erected  as  a 
home  for  the  Methodist  agencies  which  have  their  headquar- 
ters in  Boston,  now  houses  the  New  England  branch  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  the  New  England  offices  of  the 
Centenary  Movement,  the  Methodist  City  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  editorial  offices  of  Zion's  Herald,  the  Memorial 
Wesleyan  Library  and  other  organizations  vitally  connected 
with  the  organized  activities  of  the  modern  church.  This 
building  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  Religious  Education 
Building.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  the  regu- 
lar chapel  services  of  the  school  in  the  beautiful  chapel 
room  commonly  known  as  Wesleyan  Hall. 

Other  Buildings.  Some  of  the  graduate  courses  will  be 
conducted  in  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  72  Mt. 
Vernon  Street.  A  fifteen  minutes'  walk  through  the  Boston 
Public  Gardens  and  Boston  Common,  or  along  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Charles  River,  takes  the  student  from  the 
Religious  Education  Building  to  the  School  of  Theology. 
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Laboratories  for  Observation  and  Practice  Work 

The  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service 
believes  that  all  theory  courses  should  be  accompanied  by 
practical  laboratory  courses,  and  that  all  practice  work,  to 
be  of  value,  should  be  under  careful  supervision.  In  har- 
mony with  its  purpose  to  produce  skilled  workmen  in  the 
several  forms  of  Christian  service,  this  school  has  developed 
a  system  of  social  and  educational  laboratories  which  are 
without  parallel  in  this  country.  The  following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  laboratory  opportunities  now  available  for 
students  of  this  school : 

1.  Laboratories  for  Church  Administration.  Ministers, 
evangelists,  deaconesses  and  pastors'  assistants  will  have 
opportunity  to  see  and  participate  in  the  actual  work  of  a 
parish  under  the  direct  guidance  of  experienced  leaders. 
All  practice  courses  will  be  under  careful  supervision  and 
accompanied  by  suitable  informational  and  theory  courses. 

The  Church-of -All-Nations  will  be  used  as  one  of  the 
parishes  devoted  to  supervised  practice  work.  Other 
churches  will  be  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 
Types  of  churches  will  be  studied  at  first  hand. 

2.  Laboratories  for  Institutional  Work.  Students  pre- 
paring for  institutional  work  will  have  their  theory  courses 
supplemented  by  directed  observation  of  the  various  types 
of  institutions  found  in  a  great  cosmopolitan  city.  Several 
of  these  institutions  are  under  the  direct,  control  of  the 
School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service.  This 
school  is  located  in  the  midst  of  college  settlements,  mis- 
sions, industrial  schools,  dispensaries,  day  nurseries,  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls  and  young  people  and  many  other  forms 
of  modern  philanthropy. 

3.  Laboratories  for  Home  Missionary  Problems.  Regu- 
lar assignments  for  laboratory  work  are  required  in  most 
of  the  courses  offered.  Credit  will  be  given  for  the  labora- 
tory work  in  connection  with  such  courses,  two  hours  of 
field  work  being  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or 
recitation. 
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Metropolitan  Boston  offers  a  large  variety  of  opportunity 
for  laboratory  work  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  Besides 
the  polyglot  population  there  are  many  established  institu- 
tions where  the  student  can  become  a  part  of  a  working 
program. 

Morgan  Memorial,  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  institutional  churches  in  the  world,  the 
Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  and  other  institutions 
maintained  by  the  City  Missionary  and  Church  Extension 
Society  for  work  among  foreign-speaking  peoples  are  avail- 
able to  students  for  use  as  laboratory  clinics. 

Additional  laboratory  facilities  are  provided  by  the  insti- 
tutional work  of  the  Deaconess  Home,  the  Hull  Street 
Medical  Mission,  the  Italian  Settlement  and  similar  institu- 
tions. The  courts,  hospitals,  prisons  and  reformatories  of 
Boston  are  all  used  as  parts  of  our  great  laboratory. 

Students  are  not  left  to  work  out  laboratory  assignments 
in  a  haphazard  manner.  Definite  assignments  are  made  to 
various  institutions  and  regularly  organized  courses  of  ob- 
servation and  information  interpret  these  institutions  and 
their  problems  and  methods  to  the  student. 

4.  Laboratory  and  Apprenticeship  Schools.  Boston  Uni- 
versity maintains  two  types  of  training  schools ;  first,  labora- 
tory schools  where  conditions  are  largely  controlled  for 
purposes  of  scientific  experimentation;  second,  apprentice- 
ship schools,  in  which  pupils  who  have  had  practice  in 
demonstration  schools  under  expert  guidance  may  have 
practice  under  normal  conditions. 

A.    LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 

(1)  Maiden  System  of  Religious  Education.  Here  the 
student  may  see  in  process  of  development  a  complete 
system  of  religious  education  including: 

(a)  A  Community  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

(b)  A  Community  Board  of  Religious  Education. 
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(c)  A  Community  Superintendent  of  Religious  Educa- 

tion. 

(d)  A  Community  Training  School  for  Religious  Lead- 

ers. 

(e)  A  Community  System    of    Week-Day  Religious 

Schools. 

(f)  A  System  of  Schools  within  the  Local  Churches. 

(g)  A  Professional  Teachers'  Association. 

A  student  in  this  community  laboratory  will  see  a  City 
Council  of  Religious  Education  work  out  the  following 
program : 

(a)  The  development  of  a  city  system  of  religious  edu- 
cation as  outlined  above. 

(b)  The  unification  of  all  child-welfare  agencies  of  the 
city  in  the  interests  of  the  greatest  efficiency. 

(c)  The  supervision  of  a  complete  4 religious  census  of 
the  city  with  special  reference  to  the  religious  needs  of  chil- 
dren .and  young  people. 

(d)  The  direction  of  educational  and  social  surveys  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  facts  upon  which  a  constructive 
program  can  be  based. 

(e)  The  creation  of  a  community  consciousness  on 
moral  and  religious  education. 

(f)  The  creation  of  a  system  of  community  music  and 
pageantry. 

The  Maiden  Council  of  Religious  Education,  knowing 
that  its  work  involved  the  solution  of  many  technical  edu- 
cational problems,  has  secured  the  services  of  the  School  of 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity. This  arrangement  gives  the  community  the  advan- 
tage of  expert  advice  in  its  local  problems  and  provides  for 
Boston  University  an  ideal  laboratory  and  demonstration 
center. 

Directors  of  Community  Training  Schools,  City  and 
County  Secretaries  of  Religious  Education  and  denomina- 
tional and  interdenominational  specialists  are  studying  this 
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community  program  with  great  profit.  The  launching  of 
a  completely  graded  week-day  religious  school  with  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers  giving  their  full  time  to  instruc- 
tion and  supervision  will  add  to  the  value  of  this  city  as  a 
laboratory  center  for  the  study  of  modern  problems  in  reli- 
gious education. 

(2)  The  Church-of -All-Nations.  The  Church-of-All- 
Nations,  connected  with  Morgan  Memorial  Institution,  one 
of  the  largest  institutional  churches  in  America,  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  historic  Boston.  The  educational  resources 
of  this  wonderful  church  are  organized  as  a  demonstration 
school  for  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  of  Boston  University.  A  completely  graded  school, 
involving  Sunday  and  week-day  instruction,  is  in  charge  of 
a  director  of  religious  education  with  trained  departmental 
principles.  A  specialist  in  children's  games  and  plays,  a 
special  music  supervisor  and  other  special  supervisors  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  departmental  principles  and  the 
regular  class  and  group  leaders. 

(3)  St.  Mark's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  School. 
This  great  school  has  been  selected  to  represent  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  local  church  in  a  typical  American 
community.  The  church  is  located  in  the  residential  sec- 
tion of  Brookline,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Boston. 

The  theory  courses  in  Religious  Education  are  correlated 
with  the  work  of  the  practice  -schools  so  that  the  student 
can  see  the  theories  advocated  by  the  faculty  in  actual 
operation  under  faculty  supervision.  Observation  and 
practice  work  are  regular  features  of  all  method  courses. 
These  great  schools  are  to  the  School  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Service  what  model  or  practice  schools  are 
to  the  colleges  of  education  or  teachers'  colleges.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  school  to  give  the  teachers  of  religion  the 
same  opportunities  for  specialized  training,  observation  and 
research  as  public  school  teachers  enjoy. 
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B.    APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS 

The  faculty  of  this  school  has  advisory  supervision  of  a 
number  of  well-organized  local  church  schools  and  com- 
munity schools  of  religious  education  in  which  advanced 
students  may  secure  actual  experience  in  class  teaching  and 
in  community  organization. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  center  better  suited  for  the 
study  of  the  practical  problems  of  religious  education. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Service  are  arranged  in  the  following 

groups : 

I.    Biblical  History  and  Literature. 
II.    Social  Science. 

III.  Economics. 

IV.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
V.  Philosophy. 

VI.    Physiology  and  Biology. 
VII.    Religious  Education. 
VIII.  Evangelism. 
IX.    Church  Organization  and  Practical  Theology. 
X.    The  Fine  Arts  in  Religion. 
XI.    Foreign  Missions. 
XII.    The  Rural  Church. 

XIII.  Institutional  Management. 

XIV.  Physical  Education. 
XV.  History. 

XVI.    English  Language  and  Literature. 
XVII.    Modern  Languages. 
XVIII.    Secretarial  Courses. 
XIX.    Travel  Study  Courses. 

In  the  following  description  of  courses  the  abbreviations 
and  numbers  in  parenthesis  preceding  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  courses  will  indicate  the  number  of  the  course  in  the 
college  or  school  in  which  the  course  is  given.  The  follow- 
ing abbreviations  will  be  used : 

C.L.A.,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

S.  T.,  School  of  Theology. 

C.B.A.,  College  of  Business  Administration. 

S.  E.,  School  of  Education. 

C.S.S.,  College  of  Secretarial  Science. 
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I.  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

1.  New  Testament  History  and  Religion.  An  historical  sur- 
vey covering  practically  the  entire  range  of  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, and  intended  as  a  pre-requisite  to  all  further  New  Testament 
study.  It  will  consist  of  a  broad  outline  study  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  organization  and  spread  of  the  early 
Christian  church,  a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Paul  and  a  free 
reading  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  book  of  Revelation.  Required  of  all  first 
year  students,  and  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have  not  had 
its  equivalent.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Warmingham. 

2.  Old  Testament  History  and  Religion.  A  survey  course 
covering  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  through  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  clear  understanding 
and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  He- 
brew people  in  their  religious  life  and  thought.  A  pre-requisite  to 
all  further  Old  Testament  study.  Required  of  all  first  year  stu- 
dents, and  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have  not  had  its  equiv- 
alent.   Three  hours,  second  semester.       Professor  Warmingham. 

3.  4.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
Gospel  narratives. 

(a)  First  Semester.  A  chronological  and  descriptive  study  of 
the  personality,  life  and  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Students 
will  be  aided  to  a  comparative  study  of  the  gospel  narratives  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  write  for  themselves  a  thorough- 
going account  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  A  systematic  study  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  concerning  God,  man,  sin,  salvation,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
future  life,  etc.  The  class  will  attempt  to  discover  Christianity's 
point  of  emphasis  in  ethics  and  religion.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  degrees.  Pre-requisite  courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  Sophs,  Juniors, 
Seniors.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Clelland. 

5,  6.  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.  A  careful  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  early  Christianity  as  revealed  in  the  Acts  and  the 
letters  of  Paul. 

(a)  First  Semester.  The  primitive  Christian  community  in  Jeru- 
salem; the  expansion  of  Christianity  into  the  Graeco-Roman  world; 
the  conversion  of  Paul,  his  missionary  career,  his  personality  and 
characteristic  ideals,  his  place  of  influence  in  the  Christian  church. 
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(b)  Second  Semester.  A  detailed  study  of  the  writings  of  Paul 
in  their  historical  sequence  and  with  reference  to  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  practical  problems  of  the  early  Christian  communi- 
ties and  upon  the  practices,  ordinances  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  early  church.  Pre-requisites,  Courses  I  and  2.  Elective  for 
Juniors,  Seniors  and  graduates.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. Professor  Clelland. 

7,  8.  Non-Pauline  Epistles  and  Revelation.  A  study  of  all 
the  non-Pauline  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  exclusive  of  the 
gospels  and  Acts. 

(a)  First  Semester.  A  careful  study  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter, 
James,  John  and  Jude.. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  Revelation.  Pre-requisite,  Course  I.  Open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors  and  graduates.    One  hour,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Clelland. 

9,  10.  Biblical  Introduction.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
literature  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Canon. 

(a)  First  Semester.  The  making  of  the  Bible;  a  study  of  the 
way  in  which  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  were  written  and  ac- 
quired their  present  form,  and  a  brief  examination  of  the  purpose 
and  content  of  each. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  A  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Bibli- 
cal Canon  and  of  the  important  versions  and  translations  to  date. 
Open  to  all  students.    One  hour,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Clelland. 

11.  Inter-Testament  History  and  Religion.    A  study  of  the 

interplay  of  historical  and  religious  movements  and  forces  during 
the  four  centuries  approximately  that  separate  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  new.  A  study  also  of  the  intensive  development  of  Juda- 
ism during  this  period,  the  priesthood,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
Essenes,  Zealots,  Herodians,  etc.  The  Apochryphal  and  Pseudepi- 
graphical  literatures  will  be  canvassed.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors 
and  graduates.  Pre-requisite,  Course  2  or  its  equivalent.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Warmingham. 

12,  13.    Beginnings  of  Christianity.    A  study  of  Christianity 

during  the  first  century  in  its  relation  to  its  environment.  A  survey 
of  the  political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and  religious  conditions 
of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  that  made  possible  the  rise,  expansion 
and  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A  study  also  of  the  influence 
upon  Christianity  itself  of  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  e.g.,  the  Roman  State  religion,  Emperor  worship,  the  mys- 
tery religions,  the  S'toic  philosophy,  etc.  Pre-reqnisite,  Course  1  or 
its  equivalent.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors  and  graduates.  Two 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Warmingham. 

14.  The  Pre-Exilic  Prophets.  This  course  begins  with  a 
study  of  the  history  and  nature  of  prophecy  and  then  takes  up  a 
somewhat  detailed  study  both  of  the  pre-literary  prophets  and  the 
literary  prophets  down  to  the  exile.  Text  books  are  used  and  also 
dictated  analyses  and  assigned  topics.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2.  Professor  Knudson. 

15.  The  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  Prophets.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  course  and  deals  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
prophets  and  prophetic  literature  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  period. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2. 

Professor  Knudson. 

16.  Lyric,  Dramatic  and  Philosophic  Writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. An  appreciative  study  of  Canticles,  Lamentations,  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Esther,  Jonah  and  Job.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  their  literary  structure  and  beauty,  as  well  as  to  their 
historical  and  religious  content  and  meaning.  Open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors  and  graduates.  Pre-requisite,  Course  2.  Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Professor  Warmingham. 

17.  Psalms,  Hymns  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testament.  An 

intensive  study  of  the  devotional  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  Psalms,  which  will  be  studied  (1) 
with  reference  to  their  historical  setting  as  far  as  this  can  be  deter- 
mined, (2)  with  reference  to  their  poetic  structure  and  beauty,  (3) 
with  reference  to  their  permanent  liturgic  values  and  (4)  with 
reference  to  their  content.  Careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
liturgical  and  devotional  uses  to  which  the  Psalms  have  been  put 
in  the  past,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  point  out  their  latent 
power  to  quicken  and  enrich  the  inner  life  of  the  church  of  today. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors  and  graduates.  Pre-req- 
uisite, Course  2.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Warmingham. 

18.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  A  survey  of  archaeological 
discoveries  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Palestine  with  refer- 
ence to  the  light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 
Collateral  reading  and  papers  will  be  required.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Pre-requisites,  Courses  1  and  2. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.    (Not  offered  1920-1921.) 

Professor  Warmingham. 
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19.  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.  This  course  con- 
sists of  laboratory  work  and  the  preparation  of  papers  on  various 
geographical  and  archaeological  subjects.  S'tudents  will  construct  a 
large  number  of  maps— geographical,  political,  economic— using 
crayons,  water-color  or  plasticene.  Methods  of  utilizing  Biblical 
geography  in  Sunday  school  work  will  be  noted.  The  history  and 
results  of  excavation  in  Bible  lands  will  be  presented  and  illus- 
trated with  a  profusion  of  lantern  slides,  in  the  endeavor  to  create 
accurate  backgrounds  for  Bible  stories.  Artistic  skill  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  course,  but  a  working  knowledge  of  Biblical  his- 
tory will  be  presupposed.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Bailey. 

20.  (C.L.A.  VI.  51.)  The  English  Bible.  History  of  the 
English  Bible  from  the  Wycliffe  versions  to  the  American  revision. 
The  Bible  as  literature,  with  studies  in  Biblical  versification.  Open 
only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.    One  hour,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Black. 

XIX.  1.    Biblical  History  and  Geography.    Travel  course. 

Professor  Bailey. 

II.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Christian  Sociology,  A.  A  fundamental  course  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  Sociology,  espe- 
cially from  the  Christian  viewpoint;  and  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
modern  church  to  concrete  social  conditions.  An  analytical  study 
will  be  made  of  social  progress  as  affected  by  its  constituent  fac- 
tors;  viz.,  the  geographic,  biologic,  psychologic,  genetic,  hygienic, 
recreative,  economic,  political,  ethical,  esthetic,  intellectual,  religi- 
ous and  various  associative  factors.  Exercises  designed  to  set  the 
student  at  work,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  do  original  thinking,  form 
an  important  part  of  the  course.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  io. 
Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Carroll. 

2.  Christian  Sociology,  B.  A  study  in  continuation  of  Course 
i,  including:  (i)  the  essentials  of  social  psychology,  (2)  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  leading  socio-ethical  theories  in  relation  to 
actual  current  conditions,  and  (3)  a  brief  review  and  discussion  of 
the  various  movements  for  social  uplift  selected  from  the  fields  of 
social  economics,  home  economics,  social  hygiene,  mental  hygiene, 
child  welfare,  public  health,  public  recreation,  community  service, 
race  betterment,  immigrant  aid,  etc.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10. 
Laboratory  or  research  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 
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3.  Racial  Backgrounds.  A  course  in  race  psychology  which 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  through  research  and  observation 
with  the  backgrounds  of  the  life  of  the  immigrant  peoples  in  the 
United  States.  The  European  backgrounds  include:  racial  classifi- 
cation and  characteristics ;  the  native  land — its  geography  and  sa- 
lient history;  political  and  military  status;  religious,  social  and 
domestic  life,  including  typical  customs;  educational  opportunities; 
and  the  causes  for  emigration.  The  immediate  backgrounds  in- 
clude :  the  history  of  immigration,  distribution  within  the  United 
States  and  the  contributions  to  American  life  in  art,  music,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  etc.  Preparatory  to  Course  4.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  3.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

4.  Americanization.  This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature 
of  Americanism  and  the  need  for  Americanization.  The  study  will 
take  the  following  general  aspects :  educational,  social  and  indus- 
trial Americanization ;  city,  state  and  federal  plans  for  Americaniza- 
tion; the  challenge  and  program  for  Christian  Americanization; 
methods  of  teaching  English  to  the  foreign  born;  and  methods  of 
teaching  civics  and  preparing  for  naturalization.  The  school  has 
co-operative  relationship  with  seventy-six  various  organizations 
in  Boston  which  are  doing  many  different  types  of  Americanization 
work.  These  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  student  for  both 
practical  and  observation  work.  Laboratory  or  research  assign- 
ment to  be  arranged.  Presupposes  Course  3.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 3.    Three  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

5.  Home  Missions.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold:  (1) 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  perspective  of  the  various  Home 
Mission  fields,  and  (2)  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  some  particular 
field  for  missionary  endeavor.  The  study  will  include  the  prob- 
lems and  proposed  programs  in  the  following  mission  fields:  rural, 
urban,  suburban  communities;  frontier  fields,  including  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  West  Indies ;  established  types  and  specialized  forms 
of  missionary  work,  such  as  foreign  speaking  neighborhoods  and 
industrial  centers;  Indian,  Negro,  Mountain  White,  Oriental  and 
Mormon  peoples ;  migrant,  immigrant  and  polyglot  groups.  The 
Home  Missionary  findings  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement, 
relating  to  denominational  organizations,  activities  and  programs, 
and  to  interdenominational  comity  and  co-operation  will  be  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  One  weekly  assignment  of  laboratory  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  missionary  field  in  Boston  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent.   Monday  and  Wednesday,  11.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Carroll. 
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6.  The  Church  and  the  City.  This  course  designs  (1)  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  sociological  aspects  of  the  modern  city 
— its  people,  its  problems,  its  possibilities;  (2)  to  introduce  him  to 
the  various  relationships  existing  between  the  co-operating  agencies 
for  city  redemption;  and  (3)  to  familiarize  him  with  the  working 
programs  of  various  types  of  city  churches  in  Boston;  viz.,  down 
town,  suburban,  family  and  residential,  polyglot  and  foreign  speak- 
ing churches,  and  city  missions.  The  study  will  also  include  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  discussion  of  the  findings,  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement  for  American  Cities, 
especially  in  the  Metropolitan  Districts.  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
11.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

7.  Social  Statistics  and  Research.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  train  the  student  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  statistical  sci- 
ence, so  as  to  enable  him  to  systematically  collect,  tabulate,  inter- 
pret, visualize  and  effectively  utilize  and  report  social  data.  Labora- 
tory material  is  supplied  through  research — either  gathered  by  field 
work  or  obtained  from  records  of  social  welfare  agencies.  Tues- 
day, 2.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

8.  Statistics  and  Social  Diagnosis.  A  continuation  of  Course 
7,  but  specializing  the  research  work  in  the  field  of  social  problems 
of  individuals  and  families.  The  aim  is  that  the  student,  while 
gathering  his  social  statistics,  shall  be  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
the  case  work  technique  involved  in  the  approach,  investigation  and 
diagnosis  which  is  preliminary  to  a  wise  solution  of  the  problems. 
Tuesday,  2.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

9.  General  Survey  Methodology.  A  general  introduction  to 
the  scientific  methods  and  principles  of  the  survey.  This  course  is 
both  theoretical  and  practical  and  is  designed  (1)  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  general  scope  of  the  application  of  survey  methods 
by  the  study  of  characteristic  types  of  surveys  and  (2)  to  prepare 
him  to  direct  in  organizing  survey  forces,  in  outlining  and  planning 
investigations  and  in  gathering,  analyzing  and  utilizing  survey  mate- 
rial toward  building  a  practical  program,  through  his  participation 
in  a  local  community  survey  and  by  means  of  a  religious  or  popula- 
tion census.  Thursday,  2.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

10.  Special  Survey  Methodology.  A  continuation  of  Course 
9,  but  dealing  with  the  methodology  and  application  of  special  sub- 
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ject  surveys,  such  as  health,  housing,  industrial,  recreational,  delin- 
quency, charities,  immigrant,  public  school  and  religious  educational 
surveys.  Thursday,  2.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

11.  (C.L.A.  IV.  12.)  Modern  Socialism.  A  description  and 
critical  course  showing  the  development  of  socialistic  doctrines,  and 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  movement  in  Germany,  England  and 
America.    Lectures  and  discussions.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Huse. 

12.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  Including  a 
brief  survey  of  social  development,  present  institutions  of  society 
and  some  of  the  problems  involved.  Recitations,  special  reports  and 
laboratory  work  connecting  class-room  work  with  actual  situations. 
Three  hours,  first  semester.  Mr.  Mayer. 

13.  Social  Economics.  A  study  of  economic  resources  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  society,  also  the  economic  stages  and 
classes  of  society  with  special  emphasis  on  the  present  day  indus- 
trial situation.  Recitations,  special  reports  and  laboratory  work 
connecting  class-room  work  with  actual  situations.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Mr.  Mayer. 

14.  15.  Institutional  Management.  This  course  will  give  the 
procedure  in  dealing  with  men  and  women  as  they  come  from  the 
city  streets  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  face  life  anew ;  in  finding 
their  aptitude  as  they  seek  to  adjust  themselves  to  some  particular 
employment;  the  kind  of  work  that  they  are  asked  to  do  and  the 
kind  of  men  in  whose  care  they  are  to  be  placed ;  comparison  of 
methods  used  to  develop  the  initiative  of  the  men  as  well  as  those 
considered  profitable  or  unprofitable  to  the  institution;  sources  of 
helpfulness  and  the  Biblical  basis;  missionaries  and  their  work  in 
Christian  social  service.    Two  hours,  Urst  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Helms,  Mr.  Young. 
IV,  18,  19.    Mental  Diagnosis.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 

IV,  20.    Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners.  Two 

hours,  Urst  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Towne. 

XII,  8.    Leadership  A.   Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 

XII,  9.    Leadership  B.   Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 
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III.  ECONOMICS 

If  2.  (C.L.A.  IV.  1,  2.)  General  Economics.  An  introduc- 
tory course  in  the  first  principles  of  political  economy.  Analysis  of 
the  present  organization  of  industry  and  survey  of  the  past.  Lec- 
tures and  discussion.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Huse. 

3.  (C.L.A.  IV.  3.)    Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  historical  course,  describing  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Huse. 

4.  (C.B.A.,  Ec-11.)  Labor  Organization.  The  course  aims 
to  give  the  student  a  survey  of  the  field  of  organized  labor,  the 
character  and  activities  of  labor,  trade  and  industrial  unions,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  American  conditions.  Following  the 
sketch  of  the  development  of  labor  organization,  the  organization 
and  operation  of  American  unions,  the  principles  underlying  the 
methods  of  organized  labor  and  the  use  of  strikes,  boycotts,  vio- 
lence and  collective  bargaining  are  considered.  Two  hours,  first 
semester. 

5.  (C.B.A.,  Ec-12.)  Labor  Legislation.  The  course  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  between  the  government  and  labor.  The 
main  topics  taken  up  are  minimum  wage,  hours  of  labor,  regulation 
of  unemployment,  legislation  to  increase  safety  and  health  of  labor- 
ers and  social  insurance,  including  accident,  health,  old  age  and 
unemployment  insurance.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

II,  16.    Social  Economics.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Mayer. 

XII,  i,  2.  Rural  Sociology.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. Professor  Groves. 


IV.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

1,  2.  Psychology.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
psychology.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Strickland. 

3,  4.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of 
the  educational  significance  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  as  involved 
in  nervous  structure  and  organization,  sense-training,  attention,  im- 
agery, association,  memory,  apperception,  reason,  learning  and  in- 
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dividual  differences.  Methods  of  testing  intelligence,  skill,  thought 
and  motor  reactions.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Bennett. 

5,  6.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction.  The  purpose  is 
to  put  the  student  into  possession  of  the  principles  that  guide  good 
teaching.  The  gaining  of  a  point  of  view  for  instruction.  The 
personal  factor  in  the  class-room.  Establishing  points  of  contact 
with  pupils.  The  technique  of  the  recitation.  Types  of  teaching 
and  their  significance.  Use  of  the  dramatic  impulse  in  teaching. 
Personal  and  objective  measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 
Criticism  of  current  methods  of  religious  teaching.  Two  hours, 
first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Bennett. 

7,  8.  Story  Telling  in  Religious  Education.  A  course  empha- 
sizing the  unlimited  field  of  the  story-teller  and  the  value  of  the 
story  in  all  educational  work.  Students  will  study  the  telling,  mak- 
ing, dramatization  and  classification  of  stories  for  all  kinds  of 
religious  work.  Practice  work  in  class  and  in  other  groups  will 
be  required.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  during  the  first  semester 
on  stories  for  the  junior  church  and  missionary  work;  during  the 
second  semester  on  stories  for  the  adolescent  years.  One  hour, 
first  and  second  semesters.  Mrs.  Eggleston. 

9.  The  Psychology  of  Public  Presentation.  A  study  and 
practical  course  in  the  work  of  the  minister,  preacher,  teacher, 
social  worker,  speaker,  leader  and  chairman  from  the  standpoint  of 
effective  presentation.  The  psychology  of  dress,  voice,  attitude, 
manner  and  gesture,  suggestion,  atmosphere.  The  reading  of 
hymns,  manuscripts,  scripture.  The  delivery  of  different  types  of 
addresses,  mannerisms,  faulty  attitudes  and  speech  defects.  Pro- 
fessionalisms. Observation  and  evaluation.  The  organization  of 
materials  for  display  and  publicity.  Church  and  school  advertising. 
The  church  bulletin.  Evaluation  of  representative  types.  Three 
hours',  second  semester.  Professor  Bennett. 

10.  (S.T.  VII.  1.)    The  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life.  A 

survey  of  the  points  of  view  of  the  outstanding  authors.  A  critical 
evaluation  of  methods  of  ascertaining  data.  Various  types  of  ma- 
ture religious  experience.  Emotions  and  impulses  as  central  forces 
in  determining  the  religion  of  the  adult  an'd  the  character  of  religi- 
ous ceremonies  and  customs.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Strickland. 

11.  (S.T.  VII.  2.)    Problems  in  Religious  Psychology.  An 

intensive  study  of  the  psychology  of  prayer,  conversion,  worship, 
revivals,  mysticism,  creeds,  denominational  loyalty,  confession,  sin. 
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The  origin  and  development  of  religious  beliefs  in  the  individual 
and  the  race.  A  comparative  study  of  such  beliefs.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Strickland. 

12.  The  Religion  of  Childhood.  A  study  of  the  child,  during 
the  entire  pre-adolescent  period,  in  terms  of  psychology.  Periods 
of  development.  Outstanding  characteristics  of  each  period  from 
the  standpoints  of  physical  condition,  mental  activity,  play,  social 
need,  moral  and  religious  nurture.  Characteristic  religious  experi- 
ences in  each  period  of  development.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Coburn. 

13.  The  Religion  of  Adolescence.  A  study  of  the  period  of 
adolescence  in  terms  of  psychology.  Outstanding  characteristics  of 
early,  middle  and  later  adolescence  from  the  standpoints  of  physical 
development,  mental  activity,  play  interest,  vocational  and  social 
needs,  moral  and  religious  nurture.  The  nature  of  adolescent  crises 
and  their  significance  as  constituting  special  religious  problems. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Coburn. 

14.  (S.E.)  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  in  the  psy- 
chology of  learning  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of 
teaching.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Colvin. 

15.  (S.E.)    An  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching.  An 

application  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology  to  the  aims 
and  methods  of  secondary  instruction.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Colvin. 

16.  (S.E.)  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  A  course 
considering  the  inherited  nature  of  man  and  the  laws  of  learning. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Colvin. 

17.  (S.E.)    Mental  Tests   and   Educational  Measurements. 

This  course  considers  the  nature  and  administration  of  tests. to 
determine  general  and  specific  abilities  and  attainments.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Colvin. 

18.  19.  Mental  Diagnosis.  Adapted  for  students  preparing  for 
some  form  of  social  or  religious  work  with  children.  Comprehen- 
sive study  of  various  systems  of  intelligence  tests;  their  application 
and  significance.  During  the  second  half  year  practice  in  examin- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  Coburn. 

20.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  had  some  teaching  experience.  It  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  best  methods  of  introducing  "New  Americans" 
to  the  English  language.  Recitation  periods,  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes.    Tuesday,  first  and  second  semesters.    Professor  Towne. 
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V.  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  3.)  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phil- 
osophy. A  study  of  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation 
from  the  earliest  Greek  systems  to  the  Renaissance.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Wilm. 

2.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  4.)    History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The 

main  ideas  of  modern  philosophical  opinion,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  philosophical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including 
the  theory  of  evolution.  Presupposes  course  in  History  of  Ancient 
and  Medieval  Philosophy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Wilm. 

3.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  9.)  Theism.  The  development,  content  and 
validity  of  the  idea  of  God.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Dean  Warren. 

4.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  6.)  Practical  Ethics.  Application  of  the 
principles  of  ethics  to  concrete  moral  situations;  social  institutions. 
Given  1921-1922.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Brightman. 

5.  (VIII.  3.)  Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Religious  Thought 
and  Life.  Part  I.  Special  attention  is  here  given  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  new  age  upon  which  we  are  entering.  The 
course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  currents  of  contemporary 
philosophy  and  life.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant theological  and  religious  movements  of  the  day.  Two  hours, 
iirst  semester.  Professor  Knudson. 

6.  (VIII.  4.)  Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Religious  Thought 
and  Life.  Part  II.  Recent  contributions  to,  and  suggested 
modifications  of,  Christian  teaching  relative  to  matters  of  doctrine 
and  experience  are  here  taken  up  for  study  and  criticism.  The 
course  closes  with  some  suggestions  concerning  the  theology  of  the 
future.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Knudson. 

7.  (VIII.  5,  6.)  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  study  of  reli- 
gion, its  fundamental  beliefs  and  experiences;  logical  and  episte- 
mological  basis  for  philosophy  of  religion;  metaphysical  validity  for 
the  personality  of  God.  In  the  second  semester  a  study  is  made  of 
the  theory  of  value.  The  problems  of  evil,'  sin,  the  "finite  God," 
revelation,  salvation,  prayer  and  immortality  are  discussed;  also  the 
philosophical  basis  of  worship  and  social  service.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Brightman. 

8.  Other  Courses.  For  other  courses  open  to  students  of 
the  school  consult  the  catalogues  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  School  of.  Theology. 
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VI.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

1.  (C.L.A.  II.  1.)  Zoology.  Including  the  general  princi- 
ples of  biology.  An  introductory  course  not  requiring  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  entire 
animal  kingdom  with  some  consideration  of  theoretical  biology. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Four  hours, 
iirst  semester.  Professor  Weysse  and  assistants. 

2.  (C.L.A.  II.  2.)  Botany.  An  elementary  course.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  entire  plant  kingdom,  with  the  more  essential 
features  of  the  classification,  structure,  reproduction,  ecology,  and 
distribution  of  plants.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Four  hours,  second  semester.      Professor  Weysse  and  assistants. 

3.  (C.L.A.    II.    13.)    Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene.  A 

course  dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  health.  Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen 
and  other  first-year  students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Three 
hours,  iirst  semester.  Mr.  Lutz  or  Mr.  Martin. 

4.  (C.L.A.  II.  25.)    Special  Hygiene  for  Trained  Attendance. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen.  This  course  gives  young  women  of  col- 
legiate training  such  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick  as  will  en- 
able them  to  render  intelligent  assistance  to  the  physician.  Some  of 
the  subjects  treated  are:  topographical  anatomy  of  the  human  body; 
physiology  of  the  circulation  and  respiration;  blood  pressure;  hy- 
giene of  the  sick-room;  hygiene  of  the  patient;  external  and  in- 
ternal medication ;  applied  chemistry  of  foods ;  first  aid ;  modifica- 
tions of  milk;  care  of  babies;  bandaging,  massage,  contagious  dis- 
eases. One  or  two  lectures  each  week  at  II  o'clock  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  or  Friday  and  practical  exercises  about  every  two 
weeks  in  the  hospital,  diet  kitchen,  maternity  department  or  spe- 
cial laboratories  of  the  Medical  School  on  Saturday  forenoon. 
Two  hours,  iirst  semester. 

Professor  Weysse,  assisted  by  Professors  from  other  departments. 

VII.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

1,  2.  Principles  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  underlying  moral  and  religious  education 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  concrete  and  practical 
problems  in  home,  church  and  school.  Tzvo  hours,  iirst  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Athearn. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Education.    This  course  seeks  to  establish  a  scientific  program 
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of  moral  and  religious  education  for  a  democracy  in  which  the 
church  and  state  are  separate.  National,  community  and  local 
church  problems  are  considered.  Students  taking  this  course  will 
observe  and  participate  in  the  solution  of  community  and  church 
problems  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
mester. Professor  Athearn. 

4.  Curriculum  and  Program  of  the  Church  School.  This 
course  will  consider  the  organization,  curriculum  and  program  of 
the  local  church  school.  The  modern  graded  school  will  be  de- 
veloped. Practical  work  will  be  provided  for  all  departments  of 
the  graded  school.    Tzvo  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Athearn. 

5.  Organization  and  Administration  of  a  City  System  of  Reli- 
gious Education.  Students  who  are  acting  as  city  directors  of 
religious  education  and  other  mature  students  who  are  profession- 
ally interested  in  the  work  of  the  director  of  religious  education 
will  be  admitted  to  this  course.  This  class  will  have  practical  work 
in  the  organization,  management  and  program  of  week-day  religious 
schools,  community  training  schools,  Older  Boys'  and  Older  Girls' 
Councils,  community  music,  pageantry  and  art,  city-wide  financial 
campaigns,  etc.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Athearn. 

6.  Surveys    and    Measurements    in    Religious  Education. 

Standards  and  tests,  objective  score  cards  and  other  forms  of  meas- 
urement are  being  applied  to  the  field  of  religious  education.  The 
modern  educational  survey  uses  the  standardized  instruments  of 
measurement.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  supervisor  of  religious  education  facility  in  the  use  of  these 
instruments  of  educational  supervision.  Two  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. Professor  Athearn. 

7.  Student  Life,  Its  Psychology  and  Regimen.  Required  of 
all  women  for  a  degree  and  advised  for  first-year  students.  Stu- 
dent life  in  relation  to  health,  work,  friends,  play,  reading,  church, 
business,  study  and  kindred  aspects  is  presented  with  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  adjustment  necessary  for  successful  development 
in  life  and  work.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student.  Adaptation  to  changed  environment  as  an  aid 
to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  growth  will  be  considered.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Miss  Robertson. 

8.  Student  Activities  in  Church  and  Social  Work.  A  continu- 
ation of  Course  VII,  7,  changing  the  emphasis  from  the  individual 
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to  the  group.  A  study  of  adolescent  girlhood  which  will  consider 
the  problems  and  needs  of  girls  and  young  women  from  12-24 
years  of  age.  Outstanding  characteristics  of  early,  middle  and 
later  adolescence  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  development, 
mental  activity,  play  interests,  vocational  and  social  needs,  moral 
and  religious  nurture.  Practice  work  in  some  church  or  social  or- 
ganization will  be  required  as  an  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  crises  incident  to  this  period  of  adolescent  life.  Methods  of 
dealing  with  special  religious  problems  will  be  presented,  followed 
by  discussions  and  conferences.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Miss  Robertson. 

9,  10.    Vocational  Guidance  in  Church  and  Social  Work.  A 

survey  of  the  Woman's  Movement,  its  origin,  its  implications,  its 
progress.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  sex  char- 
acteristics;  the  higher  education  of  women  and  the  recognition  of 
woman's  place  as  a  citizen.  Biographies  of  eminent  leaders  will  be 
studied  and  their  contributions  to  society  in  opening  doors  of  use- 
fulness in  the  professions,  arts,  industry,  education  and  religion 
will  be  considered. 

Attention  will  be  given  in  the  second  part  of  this  course  to  vo- 
cational training  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  requirements  for 
leadership  in  the  religious  and  social  field.  The  present  day  oppor- 
tunities for  women  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  peculiar 
responsibilities  which  trained  workers  bear  to  women  in  industry, 
in  the  home  and  other  activities.  Two  hours,  -first  and  second 
semesters.  Miss  Robertson. 

11.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Sunday  School  Association 
Work.  The  course  will  cover  (a)  the  principles,  development 
and  basic  elements  of  standard  county  Sunday  school  association 
work,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  organized  states ;  (b)  methods  in 
county  administration,  including  statistical,  divisional,  field,  finan- 
cial, executive  and  educational  service;  (c)  the  annual  county  con- 
vention; (d)  the  county  in  its  relations;  (e)  the  International  sys- 
tem; (f)  the  state  association,  history,  theory  and  basic  mechanism; 
(g)  the  state  executive  organization;  (h)  the  general  secretary  and 
his  staff;  (i)  the  state  convention;  (j)  denominational  and  other 
relations.  The  work  is  planned  to  include  visits  to  conventions, 
training  schools  and  the  local  state  association  office,  with  practical 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  district  and  county  work.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Fergusson. 

12,  13.    The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Church  School. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  early  childhood.    Department  organiza- 
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tion,  lesson  material,  methods  of  teaching.  The  church  kinder- 
garten, its  function,  relation  to  the  home,  to  the  church  and  to  the 
public  kindergarten.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Munkres. 

14,  15.  The  Primary  Department  of  the  Church  School.  The 
Primary  Department — its  room  and  equipment,  its  teacher  and  her 
preparation.  A  study  of  the  needs  of  the  child  during  the  years  six, 
seven  and  eight.  Suitable  lesson  material  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  following  practical  topics  will  be  discussed:  stories  and  story 
telling,  music  and  art,  expressional  activities  including  hand  work, 
and  program  building.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Munkres. 

16.  The  Junior  Department  of  the  Church  School.  This 
course  will  deal  especially  with  the  problems  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment of  the  Church  School.  It  will  include  a  study  of  organization 
and  equipment,  material  to  be  handled  and  methods  of  procedure. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Miss  Munkres  and  assistant. 

17.  Practice  Teaching,  A  companion  course  to  12,  13,  14,  15 
and  16.  Open  to  other  students  on  consultation  with  instructor. 
In  addition  to  one  hour  of  class-room  work,  students  will  spend  at 
least  one  hour  each  week  in  the  training  school  in  observation  work 
or  practice  teaching.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Miss  Munkres. 

18.  19.  Supervision  of  Elementary  Grades.  A  study  of  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren's division  of  the  church  school.  Open  to  supervisors  of  kinder- 
garten, primary  or  junior  departments  of  the  church  school  and  to 
directors  of  religious  education  who  desire  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  elementary  grades.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Munkres. 

20,  21.  Seminar  in  the  Organization  and  Administration  of 
the  Young  People's  Division  of  the  Church  School.  This  course 
will  consider  the  problems  and  the  needs  of  pupils  from  12  to  24 
years  of  age.  It  will  deal  with  organization  and  management,  cur- 
riculum, methods  of  teaching,  social  and  physical  needs  of  the  class 
and  the  division  leadership.  Opportunities  for  social  service  train- 
ing and  a  study  of  the  growth  in  the  spiritual  life.  Social  agencies 
for  the  division  will  be  studied  and  evaluated.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  training  of  the  young  life  as  future  leaders.  A 
well-balanced  practical  program  for  the  Church  School's  work  in 
these  years  will  be  developed.    Opportunity  will  be  given  for  prac- 
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tice  work  with  special  groups.  Not  open  to  Freshmen  or  Sopho- 
mores.   Tzvo  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.      Mrs.  Eggleston. 

22,  23.  Womanhood  in  the  Making.  This  course  deals  with 
the  vital  personal  problems  of  girls  from  12  to  24  years  of  age.  The 
psychological,  physiological,  economic,  moral  and  spiritual  problems 
of  the  age  will  be  studied.  Camp  Fire  and  Girl  Scouts  as  character- 
making  agencies  will  be  discussed.  During  the  second  semester, 
ten  lessons  in  practical  eugenics  will  be  given  with  the  thought  that 
the  leaders  in  Religious  Education  should  be  able,  intelligently,  to 
present  such  work  in  the  communities  in  which  they  serve.  "To 
understand  and  to  inspire  the  girlhood  of  the  nation  is  given  to  few, 
yet,  the  real  womanhood  of  the  coming  generation  depends  on  this 
leadership."  To  train  such  leaders  is  the  aim  of  this  course.  Open 
only  to  Senior  and  graduate  students.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Mrs.  Eggleston. 

24,  25.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion in  the  Local  Church  School.  This  course  includes  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  organization,  administration,  equipment,  growth 
and  development  of  the  school  in  the  local  church.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Pixler. 

26,  27.  Practicum  for  Directors  of  Religious  Education.  Stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  supervise  the  educational  work  of  a 
local  church  will  be  admitted  to  this  course.  This  course  should 
follow  courses  3,  4  and  5  or  24,  25,  or  be  taken  as  a  co-ordinate 
study.  Students  taking  this  course  must  be  able  to  use  their  Sun- 
days for  observation  and  practice  work.  One  hour,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Pixler. 

28.  Principles  of  Adolescent  Religious  Education.  A  study 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  religious  education  in  their  relation 
to  adolescent  life.  A  consideration  of  the  approach  to  adolescence; 
physical  growth,  social  adaptation,  mental  unfolding,  religious  ex- 
pansion and  their  association  interests;  the  scope  of  boy  and  girl 
development.    (Not  offered,  1920-1921).    Tzvo  hours,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Mayer. 

29.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Young  People's 
Work  in  the  Church  School.  This  course  will  consider  the  or- 
ganization, curriculum  and  program  of  the  modern  local  church 
school  for  the  religious  education  of  adolescents.  It  will  deal  with 
the  impressional  and  expressional  activities  of  youth,  physically, 
socially,  mentally  and  religiously,  and  will  point  out  methods  for  the 
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training  in  service  of  the  adolescent.  It  will  evaluate  existing 
agencies  for  moral  and  religious  education.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
mester. Mr.  Mayer. 

30.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Young  People's 
Work  in  the  Community.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  com- 
munity problems  of  adolescent  life.  It  will  consider  adolescent 
environment,  including  its  constructive  and  destructive  factors,  and 
its  social,  industrial  and  political  phases.  The  Older  Boys',  Older 
Girls,'  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Conferences;  the  Young 
People's  Inter- Sunday  School  Councils;  the  Community  Training 
School;  City,  County,  State  and  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciations and  other  opportunities  for  the  training  of  youth  and  the 
leaders  of  youth  for  community  life  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Two 
hours,  second  semester.         Professor  Alexander  and  Mr.  Mayer. 

31.  Adolescent  Environment.  A  study  of  the  personal,  home, 
school^,  employment,  community  and  church  factors  in  the  surround- 
ings of  young  people,  with  practical  application  in  the  formulation 
of  information  blanks,  questionnaires,  self-analysis  and  self-finding 
charts  and  tests  and  guides  for  adolescent  leaders.  Not  offered 
1920-1921.  Professor  Alexander. 

32.  Seminar  in  Adolescent  Problems.  An  examination  of  the 
problems  of  the  leader  of  adolescents  in  the  Church  School.  It  will 
include  the  questions  of  class-room  discipline,  lesson  preparation, 
activity  articulation,  program  building,  individual  and  group  service, 
relationship  of  pupils  to  church  services,  the  co-ordination  of  adoles- 
cent organizations  within  the  church,  co-operation  with  non-church 
enterprises,  the  securing  and  training  of  leadership,  the  methods  of 
Christian  commitment  and  church  membership,  the  nurture  of  the 
devotional  life  and  co-related  subjects.    Not  given  in  1920-192 1. 

Professor  Alexander. 

33.  The  Sunday  School  Association  Movement.  This  course 
will  constitute  a  detailed  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
Sunday  School  Association.  It  will  include  the  early  history  of  the 
Sunday  School  unions  and  movements  prior  to  the  National  Con- 
ventions of  1832  to  1875.  The  birth  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion and  state  convention  system,  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association,  the  Evolution  of  the  Denomi- 
national Sunday  School  Boards  and  the  amalgamation  of  all  these 
interests  in  the  International  Association  and  the  Sunday  School 
Council  will  be  fully  treated  and  research  work  will  be  encouraged 
in  this  important  phase  of  religious  education.  Not  offered  1920- 
1921. 
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34.  The  International  Sunday  School  Association.  This 
course  is  designed  to  prepare  leaders  in  religious  education  for 
field  work  in  the  Association  Movement.  It  will  cover  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Association,  its  executive  committee, 
board  of  trustees,  divisional  and  departmental  committees,  and  its 
methods  of  operation  and  relationships.  A  study  of  the  Inter- 
national, State,  Provincial  and  National  Associations,  their  consti- 
tutions, charters  and  departments  of  work  will  be  made  and  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  through  visitation  for  first-hand  contacts 
with  the  Association  in  action.  The  Associational  Program  for  the 
promotion  of  religious  education  will  be  a  major  part  of  the  course. 
Not  offered  1920-1921. 

VIII.  EVANGELISM 

1.  Personal  Evangelism.  This  course  treats  of  the  guiding 
principles  used  in  winning  the  individual  to  the  Christian  life.  Per- 
sonal interviews  are  arranged  for  the  student  under  the  direction  of 
the  instructor.    Two  hours,  first  semester.      Professor  Vaughan. 

2.  Organized  Evangelism.  This  course  considers  the  church 
and  its  several  activities  as  agencies  for  promoting  evangelism. 
One  hour,  first  semester.  Professor  Vaughan. 

3.  Rural  Evangelism.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
those  who  are  looking  forward  to  work  in  the  country  church.  The 
instructor  will  be  assisted  in  this  course  by  several  lecturers  who 
are  already  successfully  at  work  in  rural  churches.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Vaughan. 

4.  City  Evangelism.  This  course  takes  up  the  problems  of 
evangelistic  work  as  they  are  presented  in  downtown  and  suburban 
churches.  Students  will  be  required  to  actually  participate  in  evan- 
gelistic work  in  the  Fred  H.  S'eavey  Seminary  Settlement  of  Morgan 
Memorial.    Two  hours,  second  semester.       Professor  Vaughan. 

5.  Evangelism  for  Bi-Lingual  Workers.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  work  among  the  im- 
migrant population.  The  instructor  will  be  assisted  by  lecturers 
who  are  already  working  in  this  field.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Vaughan. 

IX.     CHURCH     ORGANIZATION     AND  PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY 

1.    Organization  and  Management  of  the  Local  Church.    It  is 

the  purpose  of  this  course  to  show  the  function  of  the  organization 
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within  the  church,  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  the  organization,  the  polity  and  usages  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions and  the  organization  and  management  of  a  local  church.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Shattuck. 

2.  Parish  Visitation.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  dis- 
cover and  illustrate  the  general  purpose  of  parish  visiting  by  means 
of  the  deductive  method.  The  student  will  spend  at  least  two  hours 
each  week  in  actual  field  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  instruc- 
tor. The  various  types  of  families  will  be  visited,  the  technique  of 
each  visit  carefully  reported  and  recommendations  made.  Tivo 
hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Shattuck. 

3.  Sermon  Building  and  Delivery.  This  course  is  designed 
primarily  for  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  rural  ministry.  It 
gives  practical  guidance  in  sermon  building  and  seeks  to  develop  a 
pleasing  and  forceful  method  of  delivery.  Two  hours,  second  se- 
mester. Professor  Warmingham. 


X.  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  RELIGION 

{A)  Music  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community ; 

1.  The  Musical  Ministry  of  the  Church.  Worship — its  place 
in  the  training  of  the  emotions  and  the  will.  The  organization  of 
the  church  for  worship  and  song.  The  use  and  abuse  of  hymns  in 
mass  singing.  The  evolution  of  liturgies  and  the  methods  of  en- 
riching the  church  service.  The  organization  and  maintenance  of 
choirs.  The  four -natural  choir  units  in  church  and  parish.  Leader- 
ship, organist,  soloists.  Problems  in  repertoire,  vestments,  proces- 
sional and  recessional,  awards  and  graduation.  Supervision  of  the 
social  life  and  the  summer  camp.  The  week  night  sing  and  place 
of  secular  music  in  a  church  program.  Special  programs  of  music, 
art  pictures  and  pageantry.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Smith. 

2.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Church  Music.  The 
origin,  evolution  and  interpretation  of  various  types  of  church  music 
such  as  the  hymn  tune,  Gregorian  chant,  Plain  Song,  the  Mass, 
Anthem,  Cantata  and  Oratorio.  The  analysis,  appreciation  and  cor- 
relation of  sacred  music  as  found  in  sectarian,  liturgic  and  evan- 
gelistic worship.  Study  of  negro  spirituals,  modern  Russian  music 
and  present-day  American  church  music  tendencies.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Mr.  Bennett. 

3.  Hymn  Playing  and  Interpretation.  Instruction  in  accom- 
panying.   Varied  styles  of  playing  growing  out  of  different  types 
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of  composition.  Organ  registration  and  interpretation  through 
tone  color.  Pace,  dynamics,  doubling  of  parts,  transposing  of  keys. 
Sources  of  types  of  worship  music.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
present-day  church  school  programs.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

Miss  Thomas. 

4.  Sight  Singing  and  Voice  Building.  Elementary  chorus 
singing,  with  the  rudiments  of  music.  Two,  three  and  four  part 
singing.  Scale  and  interval  singing  and  varieties  of  time.  Exer- 
cises for  the  preservation  and  upbuilding  of  the  singing  and  speak- 
ing voice.  Diction.  Pictorial  values  in  language.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Smith. 

5.  Advanced  Chorus  Singing — Chapel  Choir.  Inductive  study 
of  anthems,  carols,  cantatas  and  oratorios.  Preparation  of  special 
material  for  chapel  services  and  festivals  of  the  church  year.  One 
hour,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Smith. 

(B)  Poetry  and  Ritual  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community  : 

6.  The  History,  Interpretation  and  Use  of  Hymns.  An  in- 
ductive study  of  the  hymn  book,  leading  to  an  intelligent  and  inten- 
sive use  of  the  Hymns  in  public  worship.  A  study  of  historic  back- 
grounds. The  evolution  of  the  doxology.  English  derivatives  from 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish  and  German  sources.  Original  manuscripts 
and  alterations  therefrom.  A  study  of  comparative  religions  in 
hymns.  The  hymn  book  as  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Theological,  literary  and  musical  riches  of  the  hymn  book.  Dra- 
matic material  in  hymns.  A  hymnal  in  the  making — assembling  texts 
and  tunes,  canons  of  good  taste,  balance  of  material,  metrical  data, 
cross-referencing.  The  naming  of  tunes.  Interpretation  and  adap- 
tation of  hymns  for  purposes  of  worship.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Smith. 

7.  Worship  and  Music  in  the  Church  School.  The  place  of 
music  in  the  service  of  worship.  Evaluation  of  current  and  sug- 
gested materials  for  worship.  Study  of  historical  backgrounds  of 
hymn  texts  and  tunes.  Selection  and  arrangement  of  ritual  and 
music  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  regular  Church  School  services  ac- 
cording to  departments.  Programs  for  special  occasions.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Miss  Thomas. 

I,  16.    Lyric,  Dramatic  and  Philosophical  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Professor  Warmingham. 

I,  17.    Psalms,  Hymns  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Warmingham. 
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(C)  Art  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community  : 

8.  Religious  Art  and  Archaeology.  A  study  of  the  various  art 
forms  in  which  the  religious  impulse  has  embodied  itself,  and  of  the 
psychological  processes  and  religious  conceptions  involved.  The 
basis  of  study  is  the  works  of  art  themselves,  beginning  with  the 
Egyptian  and  continuing  through  the  Assyrian,  Hindoo,  Greek, 
Early  Christian  and  Mohammedan  to  the  ecclesiastical  culmination 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Special  attention  to  symbolism,  its  psy- 
chological basis  and  use.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Bailey. 

9.  Christ  in  Art.  A  study  primarily  of  the  masterpieces  of 
painting  that  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ.  The  approach  will  be  first 
chronological,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  excellencies 
and  the  limitations  of  the  various  periods  of  art  from  the  time  of 
Giotto ;  and  second,  topical,  in  order  to  bring  out  by  comparative 
study  the  religious  values  in  the  various  representations  of  gospel 
incident.  One  of  the  chief  gifts  of  the  course  will  be  a  point  of 
view  and  a  method;  one  of  the  by-products,  valuable  suggestions  to 
preachers  and  religious  teachers.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bailey. 

XIX,  2.    Religious  Art.    Travel  Course.    Professor  Bailey. 

XIX,  3.    Religious  Liturgy  and  Music.    Travel  Course. 

Professor  Bailey. 

(Z>)  Pageantry  and  Visualization  in  the  Service  of  Church  and 
Community : 

10.  The  History  of  Pageantry.  Origin  of  pageantry.  Early 
forms  of  pageantry  in  the  East.  Pageants  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Pageantry  in  France.  Special  forms  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Develop- 
ment of  pageantry  in  England.  Revival  of  pageantry  for  religious 
and  civic  service.  Special  forms  in  America.  Future  of  pageantry. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

11.  Pageant  Technique.  This  course  is  intended  especially 
for  those  who  have  occasion  to  direct  small  or  large  groups  of  chil- 
dren or  adults  in  festivals,  plays  or  pageants  adapted  for  Church 
or  Civic  use.  It  aims  to  show  how  to  bring  out  the  best  ethical 
or  spiritual  emphasis,  with  adaptation  to  time,  place  and  audience, 
that  the  special  Religious  or  Patriotic  Drama  can  be  made  to  pre- 
sent. The  inter-play  of  dialogue,  tableau,  procession  and  music,  the 
management  of  lighting  and  scenic  effect  will  be  taught.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  the 
pageant  forces;  the  personnel  of  the  caste;  the  division  of  the 
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budget;  the  conduct  of  the  rehearsals  and  the  psychology  of  secur- 
ing the  final  effect.  Students  will  prepare  papers  on  assigned  topics 
and  will  be  allowed  opportunity  to  practice  directing  short  scenes 
under  supervision.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 

12.  Dramatic  Composition.  A  course  designed  primarily  for 
those  interested  in  the  writing  of  plays,  pageants  and  festivals 
adapted  to  church  or  social  service  work.  It  will  include  the  study 
of  play  and  pageant  texts,  assigned  reading  and  reports,  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  play  construction,  plotting,  characterization,  illus- 
trative dramatic  action,  dialogue  and  practice  work  in  the  construc- 
tion of  scenarios.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  festival,  masque  and  pageant  forms,  and  their  use  as 
vehicles  for  the  conveying  of  ethical  and  civic  values,  and  as  a 
means  of  presenting  religious1  and  social  ideals.  Each  member  of 
the  class  will  be  required  to  write  one  play  or  pageant  adapted  to 
present  use,  and  the  conduct  of  the  class  will  include  the  discussion 
of  such  work,  first  as  a  scenario,  and  later  in  completed  form.  Two 
hours,  second  semester.  Miss  Bates. 

13.  Costuming  and  Properties.  Investigation  and  laboratory 
work.  The  subject  will  be  presented  as  a  series  of  problems,  in 
which  students  will  discover  the  principles  underlying  the  costuming 
of  historic  and  imaginative  scenes  and  work  out  costumes  for  Bibli- 
cal, missionary  and  symbolic  dramas.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  suitable  materials,  schemes  for  making  "something  out  of  noth- 
ing," and  the  executive  detail  necessary  in  successful  production. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.  Miss  Bailey. 

14.  Visualization  Through  Static  Slide  and  Moving  Picture. 

The  psychology  of  presentation.  Selection  of  subject  matter,  media, 
coloring.  Interpolation  of  music  and  the  spoken  word.  The  me- 
chanics of  operation-lenses,  amperes,  curtain  signalling.  The  build- 
ing of  illustrated  art  programs.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

Professor  Smith. 

XI.  FOREIGN  MISSION 

1,  2.  Missionary  Principles  and  Practice.  A  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  missionary  work  and  relationships  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Aims  and  methods  of  home  base  organization  and  foreign 
administration.  Intensive  study  of  educational,  evangelistic,  literary 
and  medical  work  in  foreign  lands.  Practical  subjects  such  as  care 
of  the  health,  bookkeeping,  photography,  reports,  etc.,  presented  by 
specialists  in  these  lines.    Laboratory  practice  is  required  with  this 
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course.  Assignments  will  be  given  for  Christian  service  in  churches 
and  institutions  of  the  city,  for  investigation  and  report  of  social 
and  civic  work.  Through  personal  conference  with  students  these 
experiences  will  be  applied  to  conditions  in  their  future  fields  of 
service.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.       Mrs.  Curtis. 

3,  4.  China  as  a  Mission  Field.  Survey  of  physical,  social, 
religious  and  educational  conditions  in  China  as  background  for 
study  of  present  and  future  mission  work.  Special  study  of  modern 
educational  problems,  the  development  of  native  leadership  and  of 
union  movements.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Mrs.  Curtis. 

5.  Mission  Problems  in  Latin-America.  A  review  of  social, 
educational  and  religious  conditions  in  Latin-America  with  reference 
to  Protestant  Missions.  Special  lecturers  will  discuss  mission  prob- 
lems from  the  viewpoint  of  personal  experience.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Mrs.  Curtis. 

6,  7.  History  of  Religions.  A  study  of  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  with  reference  to  their  development,  their  content  and 
their  practical  effects  upon  their  adherents.  Brahmanism,  Buddhism, 
Hinduism,  the  religions  of  China,  Japan  and  Tibet,  Zoroastrianism, 
Mohammedanism,  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Rome 
and  Greece,  Judaism  and  Christianity  will  be  so  studied.  Three 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Strickland. 

8,  9.    (XVII.  V.  3.)    Christianity  and  the  Religions  of  India. 

A  study  in  comparisons  and  contrasts.  The  early  Vedic  religion. 
Doctrines  of  Upanishads.  Buddhism  and  Jainism.  Hinduism. 
Development  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  modern  Hindu  movements 
and  sects.    Salvation  according  to  the  religions  of  India. 

Professor  Strickland. 

10,  11.  History  of  Missions.  A  study  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian missions  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  present  times. 
It  will  include  a  survey  of  the  great  mission  fields  of  today  and  of 
the  missionary  activities  now  being  carried  on.  Two  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters.    (Not  offered  1920-1921.) 

12.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  61.)  Phonetics.  'One  hour,  first  semester. 
Given  1920-1921  provided  not  less  than  ten  students  elect  it. 

Professor  Geddes. 

13,  14.    (C.B.A.,    G.    12.)    Latin-American    Relations.  The 

fundamental  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  only  to  benefit  the  trades- 
man and  manufacturer,  but  also  to  stimulate  a  proper  interest  in 
Latin-American  countries  and  to  aid  in  establishing  a  more  sympa- 
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thetic  basis  of  contact  in  all  relations  with  them.  Accordingly  a 
study  is  made  of  the  geography,  history  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  Latin-American  nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  trade  relations  with  them.  The  course  opens  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  physical  aspects  of  South  America,  which  is  followed  by 
a  detailed  study  of  the  social  conditions,  institutions  and  industrial 
Opportunities  of  the  individual  republics.  Class  lectures  are  sup- 
plemented by  book  reports,  discussion  of  current  events,  reports  by 
students  upon  certain  industries  and  occasional  talks  by  experts 
upon  the  various  topics  treated.  (Not  offered,  1920-1921.)  Two 
hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Jones. 

15.  (S.T.  XVII.  I.  3.)    India  and  the  Mass  Movements.  An 

intimate  study  from  first  hand  information  of  the  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  Christian  missions  in  India.  Doctor  Fisher. 

16.  (S.T.  XVII.  II.  1.)  The  Junior  Missionary.  This  course 
is  intended  to  introduce  the  inexperienced  missionary  into  his  new 
environment,  life  and  work  with  the  minimum  loss  of  health  and 
general  efficiency.  Professor  Beach  will  present  the  subject  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Far  East,  and  others  will  present  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  other  fields. 

17.  Special  Lectures  on  Foreign  Missions.  During  the  year 
special  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  following  themes : 

1.  Care  of  Health. 

2.  Bookkeeping,  Exchange,  Consular  Relations,  Titles,  etc. 

3.  Chinese  Ethnology. 

4.  Latin-American  Problems. 

18.  Other  Mission  Courses  given  at  the  School  of  Theology 
open  to  qualified  students  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service: 

1.  The  Home  Base.  Dr.  Fred  B.  Fisher. 

2.  Presenting  Christianity  to  the  Confucianists.         Dr.  Beach. 

3.  Non-Christian  Religions  and  Social  Progress.       Dr.  Beach. 

4.  The  Chinese  Language  and  Its  Study.  Dr.  Beach. 

5.  Personal  Dynamics  in  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  Beach. 

6.  Africa  as  a  Mission  Field.  Dr.  Beach. 

7.  Missionary  Sociology.  Dr.  Capen. 

8.  The  Contemporary  Mission  Situation.  Dr.  Capen. 

XII.  THE  RURAL  CHURCH 
1,  2.    Rural  Sociology.    An  introduction  to  the  social,  educa- 
tional, moral  and  religious  problems  of  rural  and  village  life. 
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Tuesday  and  Thursday.    Tzvo  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Groves. 

3.  The  Rural  Church  Administration.  The  consideration  of 
the  problems  subject  to  investigation  and  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  in  rural  communities.  The  literature, 
methods,  purposes  and  results  of  successful  ministries  will  form  the 
content  of  this  course.  An  elementary  treatment  of  the  statistics 
will  be  given  during  the  first  few  lectures,  in  order  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rural  church  to  get  a  founda- 
tion for  their  study  of  the  problems.    Two  hours,  one  semester. 

Professor  Dawber. 

4.  The  Rural  Church  School.  The  organization,  curriculum, 
program  and  administration  of  the  educational  work  of  the  rural 
Sunday  School.  This  course  is  designed  for  pastors  and  other 
workers  who  intend  to  specialize  in  rural  Sunday  School  work. 
One  hour,  one  semester.  Professor  Dawber. 

5.  The  Rural  Community.  This  course  will  bring  together 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  those  who  would  minister  intelligently 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  community.  The  hygienic,  economic,  so- 
cial, moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the  rural  community  will  be 
analyzed  and  discussed  from  the  religious  viewpoint.  Principles 
and  methods  of  community  organization  will  be  discussed.  Two 
hours,  one  semester.  Professor  Dawber. 

6.  Seminar — Rural  Life.  This  course  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investigation  of  those  topics,  in  theory  and  practice, 
which  bear  upon  the  problems  of  rural  life.  The  survey,  map  and 
chart  making,  rural  social  organization,  and  a  general  analysis  of 
rural  communities,  together  with  the  literature  relative  to  the  same, 
form  the  basis  of  this  course.    Two  hours,  one  semester. 

Professor  Dawber. 

7.  Rural  Social  Engineering.  This  course  is  especially  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  work  in  a 
country  community  as  pastors,  deaconesses,  teachers  in  rural  schools 
and  social  service  workers.  Problems  relating  to  the  selection  and 
development  of  local  leaders  for  social  and  religious  work  in  the 
rural  community  will  be  included  in  this  course.  Assistance  will  be 
given  by  several  lecturers  who  have  been  successful  in  country  work; 
Dr.  Vogt,  Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shirley,  Mr.  Selby  and  others  to  be  an- 
nounced.   Two  hours,  one  semester.  Professor  Dawber, 
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8.  Leadership  A.  For  students  preparing  for  rural  work. 
Intensive  personal  study  of  each  student  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing qualities  of  leadership.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 

9.  Leadership  B.  Primarily  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Leadership  A.  Problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  devel- 
opment of  leaders  for  social  and  religious  work.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 

10.  Rural  Recreation.  (See  Physical  Education,  especially 
Courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  The  Laboratory  Course  in  Expressional 
Activities  is  especially  applicable  to  rural  needs.) 

VIII.  3.    Rural  Evangelism.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Vaughan. 

X.    12.    Singing  and  Voice  Building.    Designed  especially  for 

rural  ministers.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Smith  and  Miss  Thomas. 

IX.  5.  Sermon  Building  and  Delivery.  Designed  for  rural 
ministers.    Two  hours,  second  semester.    Professor  Warmingham. 

XVI.    10.    Public  Speaking.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Hoffman. 

IV,  11.  The  Psychology  of  Public  Presentation.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Bennett. 

XIII.    HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

1,  2.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  A  course  establishing  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  foods.  The  lectures  include  a  study  of  food 
production  and  composition;  the  principles  of  selection;  methods  of 
preparation,  and  comparative  nutritive  and  economic  values  of 
foods.  The  laboratory  practice  includes  the  preparation  of  liquid, 
soft  and  semi-soft  diets  for  invalids  and  convalescents;  menu- 
making;  table  service;  and  meal  cookery.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  students  who  may  be  required  to  teach  or  supervise 
cookery  classes  in  clubs,  settlement,  or  parish  houses.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  food  habits  of  the  different  nations  repre- 
sented by  residents  in  this  country  and  in  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
most  important  mission  fields.  One  hour  lecture;  two  hours  lab- 
oratory.   First  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Wight. 

3.  Household  Management  and  Sanitation.  This  course  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  source  and  division  of  income,  cost  of  goods, 
shelter  and  clothing;  the  family  welfare;  the  standards  of  living; 
the  elimination  of  waste.    It  also  takes  up  the  sanitation  of  the 
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home  and  the  use  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  family.    One  hour,  first  semester.       Miss  Wight. 

4,  5.  Sewing.  Instruction  and  practice  in  fundamental 
stitches;  care  and  use  of  the  sewing  machine;  the  use  of  com- 
mercial patterns;  darning  and  mending;  simple  embroidery.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  the  different  textiles  and  the 
care  of  each.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  ex- 
pect to  do  community  work.  The  method  of  teaching  and  planning 
of  courses  of  study  will  be  included.  The  practice  work  will  include 
underwear,  children's  clothes  and  simple  dresses.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Miss  Wight. 

XIV.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1,  2.  Physical  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the  under- 
lying principles  of  physical  education,  including  personal  and  gen- 
eral hygiene.  Games  and  gymnastics  are  studied  as  educational 
agencies.  Practice  work  is  required.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters. 

3,  4.  Supervision  of  Playgrounds.  This  course  deals  with 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  playgrounds,  group  games,  out- 
door recreation  problems,  etc.  Actual  practice  in  supervision  is 
provided  students  in  this  course.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters. 

5.  Principles  of  Recreation  and  Camp  Life.  A  study  of  the 
leisure  time  activities  and  recreational  education  of  youth;  the  place 
of  play,  athletics  and  social  amusements;  the  love  of  "God's  out- 
of-doors"  and  the  administration,  organization  and  program  of  a 
summer  camp,  both  recreational  and  training.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Mr.  Mayer. 

6.  Laboratory  Course  in  Expressional  Activities.  A  course 
designed  for  practical  and  active  participation  in  the  physical,  social, 
mental  and  religious  activities  of  adolescence,  including  practice 
in  games,  athletics,  social  entertainment,  woodcraft,  campercraft, 
hiking,  aquatics  and  other  forms  of  recreational,  leisure  time  life. 
Course  5  is  prerequisite.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Mayer  and  assistants. 

7,  8.  (C.L.A.  XV.  la,  lb.)  Physical  Instruction  for  Young 
Men.    Elementary  course.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

9.    (C.L.A.    XV.    3a.)    Physical  Education  and  Technique. 

Intended  for  young  men  whose  work  may  include  supervision  of 
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gymnastics  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on  history  of  physical  train- 
ing, effects  of  rhythmic  and  corrective  exercises,  external  physical 
diagnosis,  anthropometry  and  pedagogical  methods.  One  lecture 
period  and  two  practice  periods  each  week.  Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Mr.  Emerson. 

XV.  HISTORY 

1.  History  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  This  course 
contemplates  the  tracing  of  the  evolution  of  man's  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  as  revealed  in  his  ideas,  conceptions  and 
institutions.  A  constructive,  historical  survey  of  the  free  associa- 
tions, state  institutions  and  church  organizations  which  have  pro- 
moted moral  and  religious  education.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bennett. 

2,  3.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Beginnings  of 
Christianity  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.    The  object  of  this 

course  is  to  describe  and  interpret  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Mediterranean  world  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Christian  church  in 
the  life  of  European  peoples.  In  connection  with  an  outline  view 
of  the  origins,  growth  and  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  Western 
World,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  great  principles  and 
personalities  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  educational  activities 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  significance  of  the  whole  for  a  solution  of 
the  problems  of  religious  education.  Two  hours,  tirst  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Cell. 

4.  History  of  Methodism.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  dealing  with  the  life  of  John  Wesley; 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  church,  its  doctrines  and  policy. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Reimer. 

5,  6.    (C.L.A.    V.    1,  2.)    History  of  Education.    The  theory 

and  practice  of  education  from  early  times  to  Comenius,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  early  ideals  on  modern  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice.  The  course  offers  a  perspective  for 
other  courses  in  education  and  is  best  pursued  after  the  student  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  general  European  history.  Not  open  to 
first-year  students ;  nor  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  except  on  con- 
ference with  the  instructor.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters 

Professor  Wilde. 

7,  8.  (C.L.A.  IX.  1,  2.)  European  History.  An  intro- 
ductory course  primarily  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  history  of  western  Europe 
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from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time.  Three  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Mr.  Ault. 

9,  10.  (C.L.A.  9,  10.)  History  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation;  governmental  system,  institutions  and  ideals.  Lectures, 
prescribed  and  optional  reading,  class  discussion.  Primarily  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors;  open  to  others  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.   Tziro  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Mr.  Ault. 

11.  American  History  and  Government.  A  series  of  courses 
given  by  Dr.  Cleveland  on  the  Maxwell  Foundation  are  open  to 
students  of  this  school.  Consult  announcement  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

XI.  2,  3.  History  of  Religions.  Three  hours,  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters.  Professor  Strickland. 

XI.  4,  5.  History  of  Missions.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters. 

XIX.    4.    History  of  Western  Christianity.    Travel  Course. 


XVI.  ENGLISH 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  Composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Review  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation  and  rhetoric. 
Oral  composition  in  special  topics,  after-dinner  speeches,  short  ad- 
dresses for  religious  meetings,  Boy  Scouts,  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions. Training  in  writing  descriptions,  expositions  and  short 
stories,  with  special  emphasis  upon  unity  of  structure  and  word 
values.    Daily  themes.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 

2.  Advanced  Course  in  English  Writing.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men who  have  completed  Course  1.  Intensive  study  of  special 
literary  forms :  Editorial,  book  review,  anecdote,  criticism,  oration, 
poem,  short  story,  sermon,  one-act  play.  One  long  theme  per  week. 
Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

3.  American  Literature.  Great  epochs,  tendencies,  writers 
and  writings  from  1620  to  i860.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 

4.  American  Literature.  The  writers  of  the  Second  National 
Period  from  i860  to  the  present  time,  with  the  message  of  each 
and  its  influence  on  American  life.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 
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5.  Books  for  the  Ages.  The  Bible— National  Epics— Ori- 
ental records.  Effect  of  Renaissance  in  Italy,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Essays,  especially  French  and  English— Biography— Lyrics 
of  love,  patriotism  and  religion.  Open  to  Sophomores.  Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

6.  Literary  Heralds  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  Varying 

ideals  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  England  and  America.  Democ- 
racy of  Tolstoi's  books.  Social  conscience  as  taught  by  Hugo's 
novels.  Service,  the  message  of  Browning.  The  heralds  of  World 
Brotherhood.    Not  open  to  Freshmen.    Tivo  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 

5,  6.    (C.L.A.    VI.    7,  8.)    Advanced  Composition.  Diction 

and  style;  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  expression;  vocabulary; 
syntax;  essentials  of  composition.  Lectures,  recitations,  written 
exercises  and  conferences.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Black. 

7.  8.    (C.L.A.  VI.  21,  22.)    The  History  of  English  Literature. 

A  chronological  survey  of  British  literature.  The  successive  move- 
ments and  variations  of  the  literature  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  course  of  national  and  social  history.  Three  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Black. 

9.  (C.L.A.  VI.  31.)  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Liter- 
ature in  America.  The  Colonial  period.  The  establishment  of 
nationality.  The  Republic.  Special  readings  in  Franklin,  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Sharp. 

10.  Public  Speaking.  This  course  includes  training  in  the 
tfte  of  the  voice,  breathing  exercises  for  strengthening  and  de- 
veloping the  control  of  the  voice,  pronunciation  and  enunciation; 
common  errors  in  speaking,  the  relation  of  subject  to  the  audience; 
organization  of  material,  etc.    Tzvo  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Hoffman. 

XVII.    MODERN  LANGUAGES 
1.    (C.L.A.    XVII.    61.)    General  'Principles  of  Phonetics. 

Analysis  of  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  sounds. 
Soames  (Vietor),  Introduction  to  English,  French  and  German 
Phonetics  (MacMillan)  ;  Passy-Rambeau,  Chrestomathie  francaise 
(Holt  &  Co.);  Rippman,  Elements  of  Phonetics  (Dent  &  MacMil- 
lan) ;  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press)  ;  Passy,  les 
Sons  du  Francais  (Paris).    One  hour,  first  semester. 

Professor  Geddes. 
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2.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  62.)  Practical  Exercises  in  English, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  Pronunciation.  Geddes,  French 
Pronunciation  (Oxford  University  Press)  ;  G.  Bell,  Mechanism  of 
Speech  (Funk  &  Wagnalls).  This  course  presupposes  and  con- 
tinues Course  1.    One  hour,  second  semester.      Professor  Geddes. 

ITALIAN 

3,  4.  Conversational  Italian.  The  acquisition  of  language 
forms  through  conversation.  Easy  composition,  drills  and  col- 
lateral grammar.  The  course  is  designed  for  English-speaking 
students  who  are  preparing  to  do  social  service  work  among  the 
Italian  people.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Mrs.  Giambraresi,  A.M. 

5.  (C.L.A.    XVIII.    31.)    Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar.  (D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.)  De  Amicis,  Cuore  (Holt  &  Co.).  Goldoni, 
Lalocandiera  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in 
the  elements  of  the  language.    Tzvo  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Geddes. 

6.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  32.)  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar.  Con- 
tinued. Grandgent's  Italian  Prose  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  Manzoni,  I  promessi  sposi  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Goldoni, 
II  vero  amico  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Short  stories  from  modern 
authors.  Presupposes  and  continues  Course  5.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Professor  Geddes. 

7,8.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  33,34.)  Second  Year  Italian.  D'Azeg- 
lio,  Ettore  Fieramosca  (Le  Monnier,  Florence)  ;  Machiavelli,  II 
principe  (Le  Monnier)  ;  Foscolo,  Jacopo  Ortis  (Le  Monnier)  ; 
Alfieri,  Oreste  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  ;  Don  Garzia,  Saul  (Sansoni, 
Florence)  ;  Ricci's  Cento  migliori  liriche  della  lingua  italiana.  The 
Oxford  Book  of  Italian  Verse,  selections  by  John  Lucas  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford)  ;  Castiglione,  II  cortegiano  (Sansoni,  Florence)  ; 
Metastasio,  Drammi  scelti  (Sonzogno,  Milan).  Tzvo  hours,  second 
semester.  Professor  Geddes. 

9.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  37.)  The  Italian  Classics.  Boccaccio, 
Dazzi's  edition  of  II  decamerone  (Barbera,  Florence)  ;  Le  rime  di 
Petrarca  (Sansoni,  Florence)  ;  D'Ancona  e  Bacci,  Manuale  della 
litteratura  Italiana  (Barbera,  Florence)  ;  Alfieri,  Vita  scritta  da  esso 
(Le  Monnier,  Florence).    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Geddes. 

10.  (C.L.A.  SVIII.  38.)  Italian  Classics.  A  course  sim- 
ilar to  Course  9  and  alternating  with  it.   Vasari,  Le  vite  de'  piu 
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eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti  (Barbera,  Florence).  Talks 
on  the  subject-matter,  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  artists  and  sculptors;  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vita 
(Barbera,  Florence).    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Geddes. 

SPANISH 

11,12.    (C.L,.A.)    XVIII.    41,42.)  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills 

and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Padre  Isla, 
Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Drill  in  pronunciation 
and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  Three  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

13,  14.    (C.B.A.    T-55,  56.)    Commercial  Spanish.  Third-year 

courses  give  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  facility  in 
the  use  of  commercial  and  business  phraseology,  both  orally  and  in 
correspondence.  Brief  review  of  grammar,  newspaper  notices,  ad- 
vertisement and  vocabularies,  legal  terms  and  answering  questions 
orally  and  by  letter-writing  are  among  the  topics  treated.  Three 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Cornejo. 

15.  (C.B.A.   T-75.)    Elementary  Spanish  Conversation.  The 

course  is  conducted  by  means  of  object  lessons  and  talks  based  on 
maps,  pictures  and  stereopticon  illustrations.  A  vocabulary  of  about 
6oo  words  is  acquired.  No  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  assumed,  and 
no  outside  work  is  required.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Cornejo. 

16.  (C.B.A.  T-76.)  Practical  Spanish  Conversation.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  Course  15.  Offered  in  the  Evening  Division  only. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  practical  object  lessons  and  talks 
in  Spanish.  In  addition  to  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  preceding 
course,  about  400  new  words  are  introduced.  Students  completing 
this  course  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  for 
conversational  purposes.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Cornejo. 

PORTUGUESE 

17.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  51.)  F.  de  Lancastre.  Nouvelle  methode 
pour  apprendre  la  langue  portugaise  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig)  ;  Jukio 
Diniz,  Uma  familia  ingleza;  A  morgadinha  dos  Cannaviase;  Seroes 
da  provincia  (all  published  by  the  Companhia  Nacional,  Lisbon). 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  essentials  of  the  grammar. 

Professor  Geddes. 
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18.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  52.)  Paulino  de  Souza,  Grammaire 
Portugaise.  (Gamier  freres,  Paris);  A.  Herculano,  Enrico  o 
presbytero  (Moreira  &  Pinheiro,  Lisbon)  ;  O  monge  de  Cister 
(Tavares,  Cardoso  e  irmao,  Lisbon)  ;  Guilherme  Gama,  Prosas 
simples  (Gomes,  Lisbon)  ;  A.  Silva  Gayo,  Mario  (Coimbra,  Imprensa 
Academica)  ;  Luiz  de  Cambes,  Os  Lusiadas  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig). 

Professor  Geddes. 

19.  (C.L.A.    XVIII.    53  and  25.)    Second-Year  Portuguese. 

A.  G.  Pereira  e  A.  C.  Pinto,  Selected  de  litteratura  (Magalhaes  e 
Figueriredo,  Oporto)  ;  C.  M.  de  Vasconcellos,  Poesias  de  Francisco 
Sa  de  Miranda  (Niemeyer,  Halle)  ;  H.  Lang,  Das  Liederbuch  des 
Konigs  Denis  von  Portugal  (Niemeyer,  Halle)  ;  Carl  von  Rein- 
hardstoettner's  edition  (Trubner,  Strassburt)  of  Os  Lusiadas  of 
Camoes,  the  first  five  cantos.  Jose  Joaguim  Nunes,  Chrestomathia 
arthaica  (Lisbon)  ;  Carl  von  Reinhardstoettner's  edition  of  Os 
Lusiadas  of  Camoes,  the  last  five  cantos;  Richard  F.  Burton, 
Camoes,  His  life  and  His  Lusiadas.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Geddes. 

20.  21.  (C.B.A.)  Commercial  Portuguese.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Jones. 

RUSSIAN 

22,  23.  (C.B.A.  T-21,  22.)  First- Year  Russian.  Offered  in 
the  Evening  Division  only.  The  aim  of  the  elementary  courses  in 
foreign  languages  is  to  teach  the  practical  use  of  the  language. 
The  conversational  method  is  largely  employed,  but  is  supplemented 
with  some  grammatical  drill  and  simple  composition.  The  trend 
of  the  instruction  is  commercial  rather  than  literary.  Three  hours, 
first  and  second  semesters  Mr.  Kesselman. 

24,  25.  (C.B.A.  T-41,  42.)  Second- Year  Russian.  Conver- 
sation, reading  and  composition,  with  special  reference  to  col- 
loquial and  commercial  forms  and  phraseology  form  the  basis  of 
the  second-year  course.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  used  for 
reading  and  study.  Business  correspondence  and  oral  descriptions 
are  emphasized.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Mr.  Kesselman. 

OTHER  COURSES 

Students  are  asked  to  consult  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  for  additional  courses  in  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish.  When  demand  for  such  courses  exists  classes  will  be 
organized  in  conversational  Portuguese,  Lithuanian,  Modern  Greek, 
Syrian,  Russian,  Polish  and  other  languages. 
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XVIII.  SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

I,  2.  (C.S.S.  o.)  Secretarial  Duties.  This  course  aims  to 
present  the  fundamentals  of  secretarial  work — the  scope  and  breadth 
of  secretarial  service.  Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  the  private  secretary  and  office  manager, 
a  study  of  typical  office  organizations;  principles  of  efficiency  ap- 
plied to  daily  routine;  filing;  its  place  in  modern  business;  graphic 
methods,  including  executives'  reports  and  departmental  records; 
machinery  of  the  office. 

While  this  study  usually  precedes  by  several  years  the  student's 
entrance  into  responsibility  in  secretarial  service,  it  shows  more 
clearly  at  the  start  the  place  of  the  secretary  in  any  organization. 
Two  hours,  first  and  second  semester.  Professor  Davis. 

3,  4.  (C.B.A.  o-a.)  Elementary  Stenography.  This  course, 
covering  the  principles  of  shorthand,  is  intended  primarily  for 
secretarial  students  who  have  presented  entrance  credits  in  other 
than  commercial  courses.  It  should  be  elected  by  Sophomores 
specializing  in  secretarial  studies.  Six  hours,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. 

5,  6.  (C.B.A.  o-21,  22.)  Advanced  Stenography.  This  course, 
after  a  brief  review  of  stenographic  principles,  takes  up  speed 
practice.  Dictation  of  general  matter  and  business  letters  is  given 
at  a  rate  of  speed  which  varies  from  one  hundred  words  a  minute 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  two  hundred  words  a  minute,  the 
standard  speed  for  the  class.  Three  hours,  first  and  second  se- 
mesters. 

7,  8.  (C.B.A.  o-6.)  Elementary  Typewriting.  This  course 
is  planned  for  beginners.  Touch  writing  on  standard  machines 
is  taught,  and  at  least  three  hours'  practice  each  week  required. 
This  course  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  course  in 
stenography.    Four  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Curtis. 

9,   10.    (C.B.A.    o-31,  32.)      Advanced  Typewriting.  This 

course  teaches  the  technique  of  rapid  writing.  In  addition  to  the 
class  sessions,  not  less  than  four  hours'  practice  required  each 
week.  The  course  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  course 
in  stenography.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Curtis. 

II,  12.  (C.B.A.  b-41,42.)  Advertising.  This  introductory 
course  in  advertising  is  planned  primarily  for  business  men  who 
must  pass  judgment  on  advertising  and  for  those  who  intend  to 
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follow  advertising  as  a  profession.  The  principles  of  English 
Composition  are  taken  up  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  adver- 
tising. Practical  consideration  is  then  given  to  local  and  national 
advertising  campaigns;  newspaper,  magazine,  poster,  street  car 
and  lantern  slide  "copy";  analyses  of  mediums,  commodities  and 
markets;  color  in  advertising;  letter  writing;  the  work  of  the 
press  agent;  printing,  engraving,  photography,  designing  and  proof- 
reading; soliciting;  trade-marks  and  copyrights;  catalogue  making 
and  circularization.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ethical  and  psycho- 
logical foundations  of  present-day  advertising  and  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  copy.  In  addition  to  class  exercises  and  individual  criticism, 
numerous  exhibits  and  special  lectures  are  features  of  the  course. 
Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Bellatty. 

13,  14.  (C.B.A.  b-43,  44.)  Advertisement  Writing.  Com- 
modities already  successfully  advertised  are  studied  in  the  class 
room,  and  students  are  required  to  write  "newspaper,"  "magazine" 
or  "mail  order"  advertisements  based  upon  sales  arguments  de- 
veloped in  analyses  by  the  class;  these  receive  the  benefit  of  indi- 
vidual criticism  and  comparison  with  the  work  of  advertising  ex- 
perts. Among  the  commodities  studied  are  men's  and  women's 
shoes,  food  products  of  various  kinds,  phonographs,  Christmas  and 
Easter  gift  novelties,  books,  indelible  ink,  men's  furnishings,  cellur 
loid  novelties,  theatrical  productions  and  educational  courses.  Two 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Bellatty. 

XIX.   TRAVEL  STUDY  COURSES 

Members  of  the  faculty  will  conduct  Travel  Study  Courses.  See 
special  announcement  for  terms  and  additional  information. 

1.  Biblical  History  and  Geography. — Summer  of  1922.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  class  will  visit 
Corinth,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Beirut,  Sidon, 
Baalbek,  Damascus,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Plains  of  Esdraelon, 
Jezreel,  Mt.  Gilboa,  Dothan,  Samaria,  Nablus  (Shechem),  Jacob's 
Well,  Bethel,  Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  Beersheba, 
Cairo  and  vicinity,  Alexandria  and  Naples,  arriving  home  about 
the  middle  of  September.  Lectures,  readings  and  the  investigation 
of  special  subjects;  theses  and  examinations.  The  course  counts  as 
four  semester  hours.  Professor  Bailey. 

2.  Religious  Art. — Summer  of  1922.  Sailing  from  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  class  will  visit  Spain  first,  for  the 
study  of  Sarasenic  art  and  its  influence  on  Christian  art,  and  of 
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the  Catholic  architecture  and  painting  of  the  Counter  Reformation. 
Proceeding  to  Italy,  the  subjects  pursued  will  be  Early  Christian 
Art  as  found  at  Rome,  the  Byzantine  art  of  Ravenna  and  Venice, 
the  development  of  the  Christian  house  of  worship  from  basilica  to 
cathedral,  and  the  messages  of  the  Masters  of  Painting  from  Giotto 
to  the  present.  In  France,  Belgium  and  England  similar  themes 
will  be  investigated  with  examples  drawn  from  architectures,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Lectures,  readings  and  the  investigation  of 
special  subjects;  theses  and  examination.  The  course  counts  as  four 
semester  hours.  Professor  Bailey. 

3.  Religious  Liturgy  and  Music. — Summer  of  1921.  Sailing 
from  Montreal  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  class  will  visit  Scotland, 
England,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  France.  Members  will  study 
the  particular  forms  of  worship  presented  by  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, the  Established  and  dissenting  churches  of  England,  and 
the  Catholic  churches  of  England  and  the  continent.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  cathedral  organists  we  shall  be  able  to  study  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  various  types  of  church  music.  From  the 
Gregorian  at  Quarr  Abbey  through  the  Italian  polyphonic  school  at 
the  Westminster  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  English  Schools,  at  S't.  Saviour's,  to  the  modern 
British  school  at  its  best  and  in  its  original  setting.  The  great 
churches  of  Brussels  and  Paris  will  enable  us  to  study  effectively 
the  symbolism  and  mysticism  of  the  Mass,  and  to  hear  the  best 
Russian  religious  music  now  available.  Lectures,  readings,  investi- 
gations of  special  topics;  theses  and  examinations.  The  course 
counts  as  four  semester  hours.  Professor  Smith. 

4.  History  of  Western  Christianity. —  Summer  of  1922,  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  or  Boston  the  middle  of  June,  the  class  will 
follow  the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  Tome  northward,  in- 
vestigating such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  the  rise  and  in- 
fluence of  monasticism,  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  in  particular  the  development  of 
religion  in  Great  Britain.  Places  associated  with  these  movements 
and  their  leaders  will  be  visited,  and  the  great  documents  of  church 
history  will  be  studied  in  the  libraries  and  museums.  The  course 
counts  as  four  semester  hours. 
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Vance,  John  Quincy  Skidmore,  Mo. 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  A.B.  1914 

Boston  University,  School  of  Theology,  S.T.B.  1917 

Zimmerman,  George   Floyd  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Dickinson  College,  Ph.B.  1915,  A.M.  1918 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  S.T.B.  1918 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Baldwin,  Helen  Louise  Bangor,  Maine 

Colby  College,  A.B.  1919 
Crandall,  Jessie  Ruth  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

University  of  Southern  California,  A.B.  1919 
Gove,  Floyd  Sherman  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Oberlin,  A.B.  1917 
Householder,  Ethel  Chingtu,  China 

Taylor  University,  Ph.B.  191 1 


BACHELOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


DeJacoby,  Arthur  David  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dickinson,  Jennie  Maud  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Halford,  Ruth  Olive  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Helms,  Ruth  Watertown,  Mass. 

Murphree,  Marshall  Jasper  Boaz,  Alabama 

Overton,  Everett  Arthur  Washington,  Pa. 

Pearson,  Mary  Norris  Boston,  Mass. 


DIPLOMA  COURSE 

Hermansen,  Robert  Boston,  Mass. 

Hill,  Florence  Mathews  Burlington,  Vt. 

Nute,  Gladys  Mabelle  Concord,  N.  H. 

Wilson,  Viola  Marion  East  Lynn,  Mass. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Bach  man,  Walter  Eugene  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Drake  University,  A.B.  1914 
Baldwin,  Helen  Louise  -Bangor,  Maine 

Colby  College,  A.B.  1919 
Baney,  George  Washington  Swampscott,  Mass. 

University  of  Oregon,  A.B.  1918 

Eugenia  Bible  University,  A.B.  1917 
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Baney,  Mary  Withycombe  Swampscott,  Mass. 

University  of  Oregon,  A.B.  1917 

Eugenia  Bible  University,  A.B.  1918 
Barker,  Luliona  Watertown,  Mass. 

Smith  College,  A.B.  1906,  A.M.  1908 
Bennett,  Arthur  Vincent  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Des  Moines  College,  A.B.  1915 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Mus.B.,  1916 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  B.D.  1919 
Bennett,  Lulah   Grace  Chariton,  Iowa 

Iowa  University,  A.B.  1918 
Bentley,  John  E  Dedham,  Mass. 

Clark  University,  A.M.  1916 

Boston  University,  S.T.B.  1917 
Craig,  Frances  Evansville,  Indiana 

Morningside  College,  A.B.  1916 
Crandall,  Ruth  Jessie  Los  Angeles,  California 

University  Southern  California,  A.B.  1919 
Deming,  Charles  Scott  Seoul,  Korea 

New  York  University,  A.B.  1895 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.  1905 

Syracuse  University,  S.T.D.  1914 
Emig.  Constance  Latshaw  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

University  of  Missouri,  A.B.  1912 
Forbes,  Margaret  Lizzie  Dunstable,  Mass. 

Colby  College,  A.B.  191 5 
Glenn,  Edith  D  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  College  for  Teachers,  1903 
Harkness,  Georgia  Elma  Harkness,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.B.  1912 
Hartell,  Elsie  May  Trimble,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan,  A.B.  1919 
Householder,  Ethel  Chingtu,  China 

Taylor  University,  Ph.B.  191 1 
Howes,  George  Henry  Peabody,  Mass. 

Tufts  Divinity  School,  S.T.B.  1905 
Hubbard,  Ethel  Daniels  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.  1899 
Hutchins,  Edna  May  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

Lawrence  College,  A.B.  1919 
Ikenberry,  Charles  Samuel  Daleville,  Virginia 

Daleville  College,  A.B.  1914,  B.S.L.  1914 
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Jensen,  Minna  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

University  Oklahoma,  A.B.  1918 
McCue,  Goldie  Opal  Uhrichsville,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1916 
McMorries,  James  Crawford  Meriden,  Mississippi 

Lincoln  University,  A.B.  1919 
Miller,  Minor  Cline  Bridgewater,  Virginia 

Bridgewater  College,  A.B.  1914 
Mitchell,  Ernest  Ivan  Spokane,  Washington 

Spokane  University,  A.B.  1919;  B.D.  1919 
Myser,  Anna  Elfleda  Delaware,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1909,  M.A.  191 1 
Post,  Harold  Francis  Washington,  Pa. 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  A.B.  1918 
Pruitt,  Logan  Allen  '  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1916 

Boston  University,  S.T.B.  1919 
Redkey,  Carl  Edwin  Denver,  Colorado 

Iliff  School  of  Theology,  B.D.  1918 

Denver  University,  A.B.  1913,  A.M.  1913 
Reid,  Harry  Almont  Warrenburg,  Mo. 

Missouri  Wesleyan,  A.B.  1913 

Boston  University,  S.T.B.  1920 
Richardson,  Irma  Maude  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  College,  A.B.  1917 
Rugg,  Ruth  Daley  Boston,  Mass. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1916 
Sawyer,  Victor  Vivan  Providence,  R.  I. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.  1913 

Boston  University,  S.T.B.  1916 
Sealey,  Agnes  L  Coontoocook,  N.  H. 

Southwestern  College,  A.B.  1916 
Sevringhaus,  Grace  Colby  Madison,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.B.  1916 
Siberts,  Sara  Miriam  Brookings,  South  Dakota 

Northwestern  University,  B.S.  1919 
Simms,  Stockwell  St.  John,  New  Brunswick 

Acadia  College,  A.B.  1910 
Smith,  Cecil  Daniel  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1915 

Boston  University,  S'.T.B.  1918 
Stevens,  John  Mitchell  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dickinson  College,  A.B.  1917,  M.A.  1919 

Boston  University,  S.T.B.  1919 
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Thompson,  Roger  Everett  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1892 
Traxler,  Samantha  Inez  Evanston,  111. 

Northwestern  University,  A.B.  1910,  A.M.  1918 
Vance,  John  Quincy  Skidmore,  Missouri 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  A.B.  1914 
Verburg,  James  A  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Hope  College,  A.B.  1910,  A.M.  1913 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  S.T.B.  1913 
Wheeler,  Bernice  Abbie  Berlin,  Mass. 

Smith  College,  A.B.  1918 
White,  Lillian  May  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.  1918 
Whitely,  Miriam  Frances  Montoursville,  Pa. 

Dickinson  College,  A.B. 
Wight,  Mary  Olive  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institute  Technology,  B.S.  1913 
Wise,  Gladys  Minnie  Madison,  Wisconsin 

University  Wisconsin,  A.B.  1919 
Wold,  Ethel  Amelia  Boston,  Mass. 

University  Minnesota,  A.B.  1916 

University  of  Chicago,  A.M.  1919 
Zimmerman,  George  Floyd  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Dickinson  College,  Ph.B.  1915,  A.M.  1918 

Boston  University,  S'.T.B.  1918 


SENIORS 


DeJacoby,  Arthur  David  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dickinson,  Jennie  Maud  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Halford,  Ruth  Olive   Pittsfield,  Mass. 

HelMs,  Ruth  Watertown,  Mass. 

Murphree,  Marshall  Jasper  Boaz,  Alabama 

Overton,  Everett  Arthur  Washington,  Pa. 

Pearson,  Mary  Norris  Boston,  Mass. 


JUNIORS 

Armstrong,  Laura  May  Corinth,  New  York 

Baxter,  Edna  May  Herkimer,  New  York 

Bishop,  James  Harold  Elmira,  New  York 

Bjorkland,  Sigrid  Christine  Maiden,  Mass. 

Carrier,  Blanche  Ironton,  Ohio 

Codding,  Amber  Grace  Cohasset,  Mass. 
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Coffin,  Lucie  Iona  Milford,  N.  H. 

Corlett,  Laura  Reedley,  California 

Evans,  May  Angeline  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ewing,  Olive  Mary  Boston,  Mass. 

Griffith,  Lillian  May  Stratford,  Conn. 

Grundy,  Laura  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Guttery,  Mabel  Isa  Washington,  Pa. 

Hubbard,  Jennie  Golden  Canning,  Nova  Scotia 

Hunt,  Grace  Aurora,  Illinois 

Jolly,  Lucy  Belle  Warren,  Ohio 

Nuzum,  Ruth  Pauline  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ritchie,  Estelle  Jessome  Dover,  Maine 

Rahorn,  Esther  Nora  Woolrich,  Pa. 

Smith,  Eulalia  Gladys  Denver,  Colorado 

Stickney,  Marian  Fa  ye  Barre,  Vermont 

Stone,  Myrtle  Maria  Luzerne,  New  York 


SOPHOMORES 

Athearn,  Clarence  Royalty  Maiden,  Mass. 

Banks,  Dwight  Sylvester  Sbmerville,  Mass. 

Bee,  Margaret  Elizabeth  Lynn,  Mass. 

Carter,  John  Adams  Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Carter,  Ruth  Agnes  Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Drake,  Ernest  Corthell  Hingham,  Mass. 

Flynn,  Helen  Duncan  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hermansen,  Robert  Boston,  Mass. 

Hill,  Florence  Mathews  Burlington,  Vermont 

Hollows,  Bessie  Alice  Methuen,  Mass. 

Merrill,  Esther  Fellows  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Nute,  Gladys  Mabelle  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Reis,  John  Mendes  Lowell,  Mass. 

Shattuck,  Frances  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Viola  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Wolverton,  Hazel  Savilla  Boston,  Mass. 


FRESHMEN 


Armstrong,  Marion  Carolyn  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

Athearn,  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Maiden,  Mass. 

Bradenburg,  Vivian  Margaret  Pasadena,  California 

Bradford,  Frederick  Hamilton  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Breese,  Margaret  Katherine  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bursey,  Ethel  Vida  Cheslea,  Mass. 
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Chandler,  Eula  Mae  Brockton,  Mass. 

Clifton,  Estelle  Delano  Marion,  Mass. 

Dean,  Harold  Rice  Erie,  Pa. 

Dowse,  Mabel  Frances  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Eastman,  Stella  Greeley  Bradford,  Mass. 

Felch,  Alberta  Fremont  Milan,  N.  H. 

Foster,  Agnes  L  Maiden,  Mass. 

Inman,  Evangeline  Lincoln,  Maine 

Jones,  Harold  Gilbert  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Krins,  Helen  M  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 

Latimer,  Isabel  Hannah  Syracuse,  New  York 

Lowen,  Hazel  Lucille  Bloomingdale,  New  York 

MacLellan,  Christine  Worcester,  Mass. 

McCormick,  Lillian  Ethel  Raspeburg,  Maryland 

Mayo,  Mona  Mildred  Bangor,  Maine 

Morse,  Edith  Sprague  Bangor,  Maine 

Myers,  Wesley  Hopgood  Hingham,  Mass. 

Niebuhr,  Hulda  Detroit,  Michigan 

Packard,  M.  Irene  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Perkins,  Alice  Irene  Springfield,  Mass. 

Peters,  Harry  Valentine  Erie,  Pa. 

Peterson,  Eva  Alice  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Searles,  Mary  Carol.  . :  Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

Shelton,  Charlotte  Maiden,  Mass. 

Stevens,  Florence  Shepard  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Tomlin,  Rhena  Mae  Purdin,  Missouri 

Town  send,  Genevieve  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Tymesen,  Emma  Elizabeth  Schenectady,  New  York 

Van  Blarcom,  Hazel  Portland,  Maine 

Van  Moll,  Jessie  May  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Whiteside,  Frances  Houlton,  Maine 

Wilson,  Hazel  Mertie  Niles,  Ohio 

Woodward,  Ethel  Vera  Attawangan,  Connecticut 

SPECIALS 

Bachelder,  Mrs.  E.  E  Rockland,  Mass. 

Baker,  Alice  Hale  Maiden,  Mass. 

Balfour,  Frederic  C  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Barker,  Robert  Storer  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Bartlett,  Beryl  Inez  Newton,  Mass. 

Breithaupt,  Catherine  Olive  Kitchener,  Ontario 

Buckley,  George  John  East  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Campbell,  Marian  Blake  Windsor,  Conn. 
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Canfield,  Nelson  Edward  Newfields,  N.  H. 

Carter,  Addie  Lavina  Auburn,  N.  H. 

Carter,  Caroll  Llewelyn  Auburn,  N.  PL 

Caulkins,  Helen  Ames  Medford,  Mass. 

Chayer,  Mrs.  Charles  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Churchill,  Louise  Gerhard  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Cole,  Dorothy  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Cragin,  Laura  Ellen  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Cross,  Nellie  Billington  . .  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Davidson,  Alice  Edith  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Davis,  Helen  Wallace  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Dawson,  George  Henry  Washburn,  Maine 

Doherty,  Bessie  L  Needham,  Mass. 

Eggleston,  Margaret  White  Boston,  Mass. 

Frye,  Harold  M..*  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Fulton,  Herbert  Frank  Upton,  Mass. 

Gale,  Josephine  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Gamsby,  Gertrude  Evelyn  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Garran,  Charles  Edward  Maiden,  Mass. 

Geniotis,  Stephan  Boston,  Mass. 

Gerhard,  Louise  Brookline,  Mass. 

Giamberresi,  Salvatore  Boston,  Mass. 

Gile,  Eleanor  "  Portland,  Oregon 

Glovsky,  Esther  Lillian  Portland,  Me. 

Gordon,  Sue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Green,  Roy  Eric  Montgomery,  Vermont 

Harris,  Alice  C  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harvie,  Ruth  Jean  Boston,  Mass. 

Hawkes,  Dora  Marion  Boston,  Mass. 

Hayward,  Harold  M  Peachman,  Vermont 

Horton,  Walter  Andrew  Boston,  Mass. 

Howie,  Jessie  Lavina  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Hurd,  Howard  Sheldon  Lynn,  Mass. 

Ikenberry,  Miriam  Kathryn  Daleville,  Virginia 

Inman,  Ivy  Frances  Boston,  Mass. 

Jokubaitis,  Anthony  Joseph  Boston,  Mass. 

Joyce,  Joseph  Gilbert  Carbonear,  Newfoundland 

Kennaugh,  Charles  Matthew  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Koch,  Avis  Durant  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Livingstone,  Samuel  Andrew  So.  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Loland,  Sorene  Hellerstadt,  Norway 

Martin,  William  Leslie  Quincy,  Mass. 

May,  Alice  Edith  Toronto,  Canada 
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McCormick,  Frances  M  Somerville,  Mass. 

Medina,  Frederico  Ramos  Boston,  Mass. 

Moore,  Walter  Charles  Seattle,  Wash. 

Morrill,  Mrs.  F.  A  Norwood,  Mass. 

Myers,  Roy  Erskine  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Overton,  Grace  Sloan  Washington,  Pa. 

Quimby,  Dorothy  Arlington,  Mass. 

Ralston,  Amy  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Redstone,  Charles  Mason  Saxonville,  Mass. 

Richardson,  George  Otis  Vanceboro,  Maine 

Sandquist,  Esther  M  Boston,  Mass. 

Sanford,  Madge  Chicago,  Illinois 

Smith,  Frederick  William  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Spencer,  Lucielle  Bartlette  Maiden,  Mass. 

Stearns,  Helen  Bradford,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Erma  Mills  Hirosaki,  Japan 

Thomas,  Edith  Lovell  Boston,  Mass. 

Towne,  Lucy  Wallian  Boston,  Mass. 

Weston,  Nellie  Portland,  Me. 

Whynaught,  Leafy  May  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Withington,  Constance  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wood,  Walter  Scott  Charlestown,  W.  Virginia 

SUMMARY 

Matriculates  in  Day  Courses   209 

Graduate  Students    53 

Seniors    7 

Juniors    22 

Sophomores    16 

Freshmen    38 

Specials   73 

Matriculates  in  Evening  Courses   145 

Number  enrolled  in  Americanization  courses   55 

Graduate  students  from  School  of  Theology   165 

Students  enrolled  in  Graduate  School   10 

Total  '   584 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  IN   DAY  COURSES 
1919-1920 

Geographical  Representation 


New  England  States  132 

/Connecticut    3 

Maine   11 

Massachusetts    98 

New  Hampshire   14 

Rhode  Island   2 

Vermont    4 


Middle  Atlantic  States  21 

Maryland    1 

New  York   12 

Pennsylvania    8 

Southern  States  12 

Alabama   1 

Mississippi    2 

Missouri    4 

Oklahoma    1 

Virginia   3 

West  Virginia   1 

Church  Secretary  8 
Church  Worker  23 

General    13 

Deaconess   10 

Foreign  Missions  35 

Ministry  49 

General    30 

Rural  and  Village   16 

Music    7 


Western  States  11 

California   4 

Colorado    3 

Oregon    1 

Washington    2 

Middle  States  19 

Illinois    3 

Iowa    2 

Indiana    1 

Michigan    1 

Nebraska    1 

Ohio    6 

North  Dakota    1 

South  Dakota   2 

Wisconsin   2 

foreign  Countries  14 

Canada    7 

Cape  Verde  Islands   2 

China    1 

Japan    1 

Korea   1 

Philippine  Islands   1 

Norway   1 


Religious  Education  70 

Director  and  Supervisors  30 

Teachers    24 

Recreational  Activities.  5 

Field  Work  S'.  S   10 

Social  Service  9 

Institutional    6 

Industrial    3 

Young  People's  Work  15 


Types  of  Service 


RELIGTOUS  EDUCATION,  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Denominational  Representation 


ACADEMIC  CLASSIFICATION 

Graduate  Students   228 

Undergraduate  and  Special  Students   356 

Total   584* 


*Does  not  include  students  in  extramural  courses. 


THE  HERMITAGE 
An  Ideal  Home  for  Men  Students 


MAP  SHOWINO  LOCATION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
B08TON  UNIVERSITY 


1.  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Graduate  School,  Summer  Ses- 
sion and  General  Offices 

t,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business 
Administration 

8.  Boston  University,  School  of  Theology 

i.  Boston  University,  School  of  Law 

5.  Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine, 

and  Homeopathic  Hospital 

6.  Boston  University,  Dent,  of  Religious 

Education  and  Social  Service 

7.  College  of  Secretarial  Science 

8.  Forbes-Conant  Hall 


9.  Boston  Public  Library 


10.  Old  South  Church 

11.  Trinity  Church 

12.  Ba^k^Bay  Station,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

13.  Trinity  Place  Station,  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 

14.  Huntington  Avenue  Station,  B.  &  A. 

R  R 

15.  South  Station,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  <&  H.  R.  R.» 

and  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 

16.  North  Station,  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 

17.  State  House 

18.  Suffolk  County  Court  House 

19.  General  Theological  Library 

20.  Boston  City  Hospital 

21.  Symphony  Hall 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


THE  SCHOOL  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

1921-1922 


607  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Legal  Title:  The  Trustees  of  Boston  University 
JOHN  L.  BATES,  President  of  the  Corporation;  SILAS  PEIRCE,  Treasurer 


LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  President  of  the  University, 
Copley  Square  at  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


8833  STUDENTS      -      -      -     5292  MEN,  3541  WOMEN 

Exclusive  of  over  400  Students  in  extra-mural  extension  courses 

I.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Liberal  elective*  in  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Dean,  688  Boylston  Street. 

(a)  Extension  College  Courses.    Afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturdays.    College  credit  for 
completed  courses. 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Chairman,  688  Boylston  Street. 

II.  The  College  of  Business  Administration.  Day  and  evening  divisions;  courses 
for  high  school  graduates  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 

EVERETT  W.  LORD,  Dean,  52 5  Boylston  Street. 

(a)  Extension  Courses  in  Business  Administration  for  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects,  and  for 
Special  Students.   Afternoons  and  Saturdays. 

ATLEE  LANE  PERCY,  Director,  525 Boylston  Street. 

(b)  Havana  (Cuba)  Branch.   Day  and  evening  divisions;  courses  for  high  school  graduates 
leading  to  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  and  for  special  students. 

LEO  D.  O'NEIL,  Director,  Havana,  Cuba,  or  Dean  Lord,  525 Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

(c)  Ellsworth  (Maine)  Summer  Session:  From  July  6  to  August  27.  Open  only  to  students 
previously  registered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

CHARLES  E.  BELLATTY,  Director,  525  Boylston  Street, 

III.  The  College  of  Secretarial  Science.  For  women  only.  Day,  evening,  and  Satur- 
day morning  divisions;  degree  courses  four  years;  two-year  course  for  private  secretaries;  one 
year  intensive  course  for  college  graduates.    Special  courses  in  Personal  Affairs  Management. 

T.  LAWRENCE  DAVIS,  Dean,  27  Garrison  Street. 

IV.  The  Summer  Session.  Beginning  first  week  in  July:  One-half  semester.  Credit 
toward  degrees  in  all  departments.  ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Director,  688  Boylston  Street. 

V.  The  School  of  Theology.  Admits  graduate  students  only,  for  graduate  studies  for  pas- 
torate, missions,  religious  education,  etc.     Over  100  colleges  represented  by  students  enrolled. 

JAMES  A.  BEEBE,  Dean,  72  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

VI.  The  School  of  Law,  Ashburton  Place,  near  the  State  House,  Law  Libraries,  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Courts.  HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean,  11  Ashburton  Place. 

VII.  The  School  of  Medicine.  General,  Preventive,  Public  Health,  and  Research 
Medicine.  Combination  courses  with  college  courses  lead  to  B.S.  and  M.D.  in  six  years.  Class 
A.  Non-Sectarian.  DR.  JOHN  P.  S  U  THERE  A  ND,  Dean,  80  E.  Concord  Street. 

VIII.  The  School  of  Education.  Bachelor  of  Education  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  normal  school  or  after  two  years  in  college.  Courses  for  college  graduates  leading  to  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  or  to  other  degrees  in  Education.      ART H  UR  H.  WILDE,  Director,  525  Boylston  Street. 

IX.  The  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service.  Undergraduate  courses 
for  men  and  women,  ministerial  and  lay.  Studying  psychological  principles  and  methods  as  applied 
to  social  science,  church  organization,  evangelism,  religious  education,  missions,  the  rural  church, 
and  institutional  management;  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  required  for  entrance; 
Morgan  Memorial  as  a  laboratory.  In  connection  with  the  graduate  school,  courses  are  offered  to 
college  graduates  leading  to  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  other  professional  degrees. 

WALTER  S.  ATHEARN,  Director,  607  Boylston  Street. 

X.  The  Graduate  School.  In  co-operation  with  the  several  faculties  offers  graduate 
courses  leading  to  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  to  graduates  from  Standard  Colleges.  Special  opportunities  in 
Religious  Education,  Social  Service,  Public  School  Education.  Philosophy,  Languages  and 
Literature,  and  Science. 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Chairman,  688  Boylston  Street. 
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September  19,  Monday  Harris  Hall  and  Forbes-Conant  Hall  open 

September  21,  Wednesday  Registration  Day 

September  22,  Thursday  Class  work  begins 

October  2,  Sunday  Consecration  Service 

October  12,  Wednesday  Columbus  Day  (holiday) 

November  3,  Thursday  President's  Day 

November  23,  Wednesday  Twelve  noon  Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

November  28,  Monday  Eight  A.M.  Thanksgiving  recess  ends 
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1922 


January  3,  Wednesday  Eight  A.M.  Christmas  recess  ends 

Jan.  16,  Monday- Jan.  25,  Wednesday.  First  Semester  Examinations 

January  25,  Wednesday  Six  P.M.  First  Semester  ends 

February  1,  Wednesday  Eight  A.M.  Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,  Wednesday  Washington's  Birthday  (holiday) 
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June  19,  Monday  Commencement  Day 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 
General  Statement 

The  resources  of  Boston  University,  The  New  England  Deaconess 
Association  and  Morgan  Memorial  have  been  united  to  form  a  pro- 
fessional training  school  for  Christian  workers.  If  Christianity  is  to  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  social  order  which  is  to  emerge  from  the 
great  world  war;  if  democracy  itself  is  to  be  made  safe  for  the  world, 
there  must  be  raised  up  an  army  of  trained  Christian  leaders  whose 
power  of  intellect,  consecration  of  heart  and  capacity  for  skillful 
execution  are  unexcelled  in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 

The  material  and  commercial  resources  of  the  world  will  call  for 
the  keenest  minds,  and  great  institutions  of  technology  and  applied 
science  will  offer  opportunities  for  both  training  and  research  in  fields 
which  enable  men  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth.  But  where  will 
man  learn  to  rule  his  own  spirit? 

By  the  side  of  our  great  schools  of  applied  science,  the  church  must 
erect  technical  schools  which  will  preserve  the  spiritual  ideals  of  man- 
kind and  guarantee  efficient  leadership  in  every  movement  for  human 
uplift. 

This  new  school,  born  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  greatest  tragedy, 
dedicated  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  a  new  age,  seeks  to  meet  a 
present  moral  crisis  in  the  nation  and  make  effective  throughout  the 
world  the  social  message  of  Christianity. 

Distinctive  Methods 

This  is  a  vocational  school;  it  seeks  to  produce  successful  practi- 
tioners. It  organizes  its  work  around  vocations  rather  than  bodies  of 
knowledge.  The  methods  used  in  this  school  may  be  compared  to 
Langdell's  "case"  method  which  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of 
law;  or  to  Mann's  innovation  in  the  methods  of  training  engineers. 
President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  commenting  on  this 
new  method,  says:  "Professor  Mann  would  combine  theory  with 
practice  much  more  intimately  than  occurs  in  the  law  schools  of  the 
present  day,  by  requiring  the  student  to  learn  to  operate  the  'case' 
under  study.  The  student  must  not  merely  observe  and  analyze  the 
operation  of  the  dynamo;  he  must  also  actually  run  it  and  repair  it 
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when  it  is  out  of  order."  This  school  applies  the  same  general  educa- 
tional principles  to  the  training  of  Christian  leaders.  Theories  are 
developed  out  of  first-hand  contact  with  actual  problems  in  the  local 
parish,  in  relief  or  immigrant  work,  in  community  building,  club  work, 
etc.  Instead  of  attempting  to  weld  a  layer  of  skill  upon  a  groundwork 
of  unrelated  theory,  this  school  develops  theory  in  the  midst  of  the 
process  of  acquiring  skill  and  vocational  information. 

The  successful  religious  or  social  service  practitioner  must  have 
three  distinct  elements  in  his  preparation: 

1.  Common  elements  necessary  to  an  intelligent  participation  in  a 
democratic  society.  Technical  training  must  not  be  allowed  to  create 
class,  or  vocational  stratification  of  society.  The  common  elements 
necessary  to  the  like-mindedness  of  a  homogeneous  citizenship  must 
be  a  part  of  the  training  of  all  groups  of  workers.  Religious  and  socia 
workers,  being  social  prophets,  dealing  with  people  of  all  levels,  should 
represent  the  highest  intellectual  and  social  ideals  which  the  race  has 
attained. 

2.  Culture  of  the  soul.  Students  preparing  for  religious  and  social 
leadership  must  not  allow  their  evangelistic  fervor  to  wane  while  they 
are  acquiring  vocational  technique.  Those  personal  disciplines  that 
refine  the  spirit  and  keep  the  personal  life  pure,  clean  and  "God- 
intoxicated"  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  school 
of  applied  Christianity.  Music,  art,  literature,  worship  and  the  hu- 
manities all  have  a  place,  if  properly  presented,  in  this  connection. 

3.  Vocational  information  and  technical  skill.  Efficient  practi- 
tioners must  have  a  full  and  ready  knowledge  of  their  special  field,  and 
accuracy  and  facility  in  its  practical  application. 

The  proper  combination  of  these  three  elements  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  training  school  represents  the  ideals  which  have  been  attempted 
by  this  school.  Candidates  for  certificates  or  degrees  are  required  to 
preserve  a  balance  of  general  education,  personal  culture  and  voca- 
tional efficiency. 

This  University  has  issued  two  bulletins  which  set  forth  in  detail 
the  fundamental  educational  theories  which  underlie  the  organization, 
methods  and  spirit  of  this  School.  These  publications  are  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents  each.    They  are  issued  under  the  following  titles: 

Athearn,   Walter   S.,   Training   of   Specialized  Staff 
Leadership. 

Brightman,  Edgar  S.,  Religious  Values  and  Recent 
Philosophy. 


SCHOOL  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


This  School  uses  the  method  of  prescribed  courses,  rather  than  the 
group  system  or  the  plan  of  free  electives.  The  Faculty,  having  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  student,  the  content  and  purpose  of  each  course 
and  the  needs  of  the  fields  of  service  for  which  the  student  is  preparing, 
minutely  prescribes  the  curricula  and  the  student  is  expected  to  take 
the  courses  as  they  are  scheduled,  subject,  of  course,  to  change  upon 
faculty  approval  in  order  to  meet  unusual  or  changed  situations. 

Fields  of  Service 

The  courses  in  this  school  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the 
(ollowing  fields  of  service: 

I.  Religious  Education 

The  supreme  task  of  the  church  is  to  spiritualize  the  ideals  of  a 
democratic  people.  Education  is  the  most  effective  method  of  per- 
forming this  task.  The  leaders  of  the  church  are  bending  every  energy 
to  disseminate  throughout  the  religious  world  the  educational  ideal. 
The  religious  education  movement  was  developing  very  rapidly  before 
the  world  war;  the  reconstruction  period  will  witness  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  every  department  of  this  great  field.  Already  the  demands 
for  trained  men  and  women  in  the  new  profession  are  far  greater  than 
the  supply.  If  the  church  is  to  build  a  system  of  religious  education 
which  will  spiritualize  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  world  society  there 
must  be  raised  up  a  vast  army  of  religious  teachers,  administrators  and 
editors.  Calls  have  come  to  this  school  for  candidates  for  the  following 
positions: 

1.  Directors  of  Religious  Education  for  the  Local  Parish 

2.  Children's  Division  Specialists 

3.  Young  People's  Division  Specialists 

4.  Religious  Directors  for  Communities 

5.  Religious  Directors  for  Christian  Associations,  Institutions 
and  Settlements 

6.  Directors  of  Religious  Education  for  Institutional  Churches 

7.  Educational  Superintendents  for  Denominational  Boards 

8.  Educational     Superintendents     for  Interdenominational 
Boards 

9.  Literary  and  Editorial  Workers  in  Religious  Education 
10.  Institute  and  Convention  Specialists 
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11.  Professors  of  Religious  Education  in  Church  Colleges  and 
Training  Schools 

12.  Directors  of  Community  Schools  of  Religious  Education 

13.  Directors  of  Week-Day  and  Vacation  Schools  of  Religion 

14.  Teachers  and  Officers  in  the  Local  Church  School 

15.  Educational  and  Evangelistic  Leaders  in  Foreign  Mission 
Fields 

16.  Directors  of  Music,  Children's  Choruses,  Community  Music 
and  Pageantry 

17.  Ministers  with  Educational  Training 

A  study  of  this  catalogue  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this 
school  is  responding  to  the  demand  for  trained  leadership  in  this  field. 

II.  Foreign  Missions 

The  period  of  world  reconstruction  is  calling  for  foreign  missionary 
leadership  such  as  no  previous  age  has  witnessed.  The  newly  democ- 
ratized nations  of  the  world  are  demanding  Christian  teachers,  preach- 
ers and  social  workers  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  adequately 
trained.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  are  asking  for 
six  hundred  new  missionaries  each  year  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
foreign  boards  of  other  religious  bodies  are  making  similar  demands 
for  leadership  for  the  foreign  field.  This  department  will  use  its  re- 
sources to  supply  this  world  need.  The  courses  offered  for  missionary 
preparation  recognize  the  enlarged  demands  that  the  foreign  field  is 
making  upon  the  Christian  missionary. 

The  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  suggests  the  following  curric- 
ulum for  the  missionary  candidate: 

The  student  preparing  for  missionary  work  as  an  ordained  missionary  should  in 
his  collegiate  and  subsequent  courses  pursue  the  following  studies: — A  Modern 
Language  in  addition  to  his  native  tongue;  Greek;  General  Psychology;  Educa- 
tional Psychology  or  Pedagogy;  the  History  of  Philosophy;  General  History  or  the 
History  of  Civilization;  Biblical  History  and  Literature;  the  Social  and  Religious 
Survey  of  the  World;  Economics;  Human  Society  and  the  Laws  of  its  Organization; 
some  physical  and  biological  science.  (These  studies  should  ordinarily  be  pursued  in 
college,  but  failing  this,  should  be  taken  up  later.) 

The  Historical  and  Interpretative  study  of  the  Bible,  with  the  use  of  the  original 
languages  when  practicable;  Church  History,  especially  of  early  Christianity  in 
relation  to  other  religions;  Systematic  Theology;  Apologetics;  the  effective  presen- 
tation of  the  Christian  message  (Homiletics) ;  the  historical  and  comparative  study 
of  church  organization  and  activity  (Church  polity);  practical  Christian  work  under 
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competent  guidance;  the  History,  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Religion;  Princi- 
ples of  Religious  Education;  the  History  of  Missions,  especially  the  modern  period, 
accompanied  by  readings  in  the  biographies  of  missionaires;  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Christian  Missions,  Phonetics  and  the  scientific  methods  of  language  study. 
(These  studies  should  be  pursued  in  a  theological  seminary,  or  if  not  offered  there, 
in  a  special  missionary  training  school,  or  in  a  university.) 

The  language  of  the  missionary's  field;  its  history  and  literature,  economic  and 
social  conditions.    (These  studies  should  be  pursued  on  the  field.) 

III.  Home  Missions,  Social  Engineering  and  Americanization 

.  A  new  age  has  dawned  in  the  realm  of  Home  Missionary  endeavor. 
The  Centenary  Movement  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  other 
denominational  reconstruction  programs,  and  finally  the  Inter-Church 
World  Movement,  with  a  special  Home  Missions  Commission,  all 
point  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the  church's  part  in  the  Christianizing  of 
America. 

Leaders  everywhere  are  recognizing,  however,  that  all  increased 
budgets  will  count  for  naught  unless  a  vast  army  of  young  men  and 
women  speedily  prepare  themselves  for  carrying  forward  the  program. 

The  trained  lay  staff  worker  has  taken  rank  alongside  the  pastor  in 
helping  the  church  to  meet  its  complex  neighborhood  responsibility. 
Therefore,  along  with  the  pastor,  trained  to  minister  as  superintendent 
of  a  community  welfare  program,  must  be  also  those  specially  trained 
for  religious  education,  Americanization,  settlement  work,  secretarial 
work,  industrial  work,  language  pastor,  deaconess,  recreational  leader- 
ship, systematic  community  visitation,  director  of  forums  and  lectures, 
community  and  church  music,  pageantry  and  educational  dramatics, 
library  and  reading-room,  story-telling,  day  nursery,  dispensary, 
clinics,  cafeteria,  club  work,  visiting  nurse,  summer  camp,  kinder- 
garten, specialization  by  age  groups;  children's,  young  people's  work, 
and  boys'  and  girls  work. 

In  order  to  properly  study  and  relate  the  church  to  all  the  various 
angles  of  its  community  responsibility  there  must  be  an  increased 
number  of  men  and  women  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  social 
engineering.  While  there  will  be  little  demand  for  workers  to  give 
their  entire  time  to  this  form  of  scientific  analysis,  all  workers  will 
need  to  know  enough  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  collecting,  in- 
terpreting and  visualizing  social  phenomena  to  enable  them  to  apply 
such  principles  to  the  various  fields  of  work.  Certain  courses  in  social 
science  are  designed  to  meet  this  general  need. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  problem  of  reaching  the  non-English- 
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speaking  races  in  the  United  States  in  cities  and  in  the  country  is  one 
of  leadership.  It  is  a  baffling  problem.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  furnish  leaders  for  the  older  groups  that  came  to  this  coun- 
try. Practically  all  the  demoninations  made  provision  for  the  training 
of  workers  among  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes.  The 
result  has  been  most  beneficial.  But  what  is  to  be  done  when  we  are 
confronted  with  twenty  or  more  different  nationalities?  Are  we  to 
attempt  the  erection  of  separate  schools  for  all?  And  if  that  is  im- 
possible, are  we  to  neglect  them  all?  Frankly  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  churches  have  been  bewildered  over  the  intricacies  of  the 
problem.  But  at  last,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the 
denominations  have  begun  to  approach  the  question  of  training  leaders 
for  all  these  races  in  a  serious  and  determined  manner,  and  schools  for 
this  purpose  have  been  launched  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
within  the  past  few  years. 

The  most  discriminating  students  of  the  questions  involved  in  non- 
assimilated  groups  of  our  American  people  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  non-English  problem  will  not  be  entirely  solved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  missions  in  various  languages  apart  from  English-speaking 
churches.  The  non-English-speaking  people  must  be  brought  into  a 
closer  fellowship  with  our  American  churches.  We  must  remove 
existing  prejudice  by  closer  acquaintance.  The  establishment  of  this 
bond  of  fellowship  between  the  foreign-speaking  citizen  or  alien  and 
the  American  churches  can  best  be  done  through  the  means  of  trained 
bi-lingual  workers.  Many  American  churches  with  foreign-speaking 
constituencies  are  calling  for  trained  specialists  of  American  birth  to 
act  as  community  Americanization  leaders. 

The  training  of  both  men  and  women  for  the  above  types  of  service 
is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service. 

FOREIGN  SPEAKING  WORK 

Foreign  speaking  students  preparing  for  religious  and  social  work 
among  their  own  people  will  find  the  following  distribution  of  courses 
of  special  value.  By  a  careful  election  of  courses,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Faculty  adviser,  students  may  receive  the  degrees  of  B.R.E.  or 
S.Sc.B.,  upon  the  completion  of  120  semester  hours  of  work. 
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First  Year 

Semester 

Subjects'.  Hours 
NewTestament  History  and  Religion.  3 
Old  Testament  History  and  Religion  .  3 
Elementary  Course  in  English  Com- 
position  2 

Advanced  Course  in  Writing  English.  2 
English   for  Non-English  Speaking 

Students  4 

Immigrant   Languages  and  Litera- 
ture 4 

(Italian,    Portuguese,  Armenian, 
Lithuanian) 
Introduction  to  Americanization  ...  .2 

Household  Arts  2 

Student  Life,   Its   Psychology  and 

Regimen  2 

Student  Activities,  in  Church  and 

Work  2 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Introduction  to  Economics  2 

Introduction  to  Sociology  2 

Vocal  Music  2 


Second  Year 

Semester 

Subjects:  Hours 

Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  4 

Racial  Backgrounds  4 

(Italian,    Portuguese,  Armenian, 
Lithuanian) 
Home    Visitation    among  Foreign- 
Born  Women  2 

Methods    of   Teaching    English  to 

Immigrants  2 

Essential  Facts  and  Laws  of  Psy- 
chology  6 

Religious  Education  in  Non-English 

Speaking  Churches  4 

Household  Arts  2 

Physical  Education  2 

Introductory   Course   in  European 

History  6 

American  Literature,  Great  Epochs 

and  Writers  4 

Immigrant  Languages   and  Litera- 
ture  4 


Third  Year 

Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,  Begin- 
nings of  Christianity  4 

Racial  and  Industrial  Relationships 
in  New  England  Cities  2 

Immigrant  Leadership  4 

Story  Telling  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion  4 

Methods  of  Evangelistic  Work  in 
Immigrant  Churches  4 

Ideals  and  Principles  of  Church 
Work  in  Immigrant  Churches.  .  .  .4 

Worship  and  Music  in  the  Church 
School  2 

Household  Arts  2 

History  of  the  United  States  4 

Books  for. the  Ages,  The  Bible,  Ori- 
ental Records,  National  Epochs..  2 

Immigrant  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture  4 

Public  Speaking  2 

Public  Assemblies — Problems  and 
Usages  2 


Fourth  Year 

Christian  Beliefs  4 

The  Church  and  Community  Wel- 
fare 2 

Problems  of  Racial  Contact  2 

Organization  and  Administration  of 

Religious  Education  2 

Constructive  Evangelism  4 

Homiletic  Theory  4 

Pastoral  Office  2 

Sermon  Building  and  Delivery  2 

Christ  in  Art  2 

Music  Ministry  of  the  Church  2 

History  and  Interpretation  of  Ritual 

and  Hymns  2 

Protestant  Christianity  in  the  Modern 

Age   4 

Immigrant   Languages  and  Litera- 
ture  4 

History  of  Methodism  2 
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IV.   The  Rural  and  Village  Church 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  developed  a  new  rural  sociology. 
The  rural  school  and  the  rural  church  have  become  centers  of  com- 
munity welfare.  The  church  must  become  a  vital,  constructive  factor 
in  rural  community  life.  Rural  church  workers  must  appreciate  the 
outstanding  rural  movements  of  the  present  day,  and  be  able  intelli- 
gently to  direct  the  educational,  moral  and  spiritual  development  of 
rural  and  village  communities. 

In  the  field  of  the  rural  church  this  school  will  closely  co-operate 
with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University.  Graduate  students  in  this  field  should  con- 
sult the  catalogues  of  these  schools. 

For  undergraduate  students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  the  field 
of  the  rural  church  this  school,  in  co-operation  with  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  offers  a  rich 
group  of  elective  courses  which  will  assist  students  in  meeting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Training  for  Rural  Leadership 
adopted  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Country  Life.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  special  course  of 
study  in  the  training  for  rural  social  work,  recommended  to  college 
students  by  the  committee,  is  as  follows: 

Hours 
Semester      Per  Week 


General  Economics   2  6 

General  Sociology   2  /  6 

Rural  Economics   1  3 

Rural  Sociology   1  3 

Rural  Politics   1  3 

a.  Rural  Government 

b.  Agrarian  Legislation 

c.  Rural  Social  Legislation 

Rural  Leadership   1  3 

(With  special  reference  to  Rural  Community  Organization) 

Personal  and  Public  Health  and  Hygiene   1  3 

Rural  Recreation   1  3 

Rural  Field  Practice   2  4 

(Undercarefulsupervision  to  avoid  community  exploitation) 
Farm  Practice   1  2 

(Required  of  city  students  only) 

Religious  Education    2  3 

History  of  Religion   2  6 

Public  Speaking   1  3 

(The  Homiletics  of  the  particular  vocation  in  which  the 
individual  may  be  enlisted) 
Journalism  and  Educational  Publicity  Methods   1  2 
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The  following  distribution  of  courses  is  suggested  to  rural  minis- 
ters who  can  remain  in  residence  but  a  single  year: 


First  Semester 

Hrs. 

Sociology  and  Economics  3 

The  Rural  Church  and  Rural  Re- 
ligion  2 

English  and  Literature  3 

Rural  Leadership  2 

Bible  3 

Psychology  2 


Second  Semester 

Hrs. 

Sociology  and  Economics  3 

The   Rural   Church    School  and 

Community  Education  2 

Public  Speaking  and  Sermon  Build- 
ing 3 

Rural  Recreation  1 

Personal  and  Public  Health  and 

Hygiene  2 

Bible  3 

Psychology  2 

To  these  courses  there  should  be  added  lessons  in  sight  singing, 
voice  culture,  hymnology  and  worship,  and  lectures  on  the  great  social, 
educational,  industrial  and  religious  movements  of  the  present  recon- 
struction period.  Special  students  should  elect  their  courses  with 
great  care. 

V.  Evangelism 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Theology  and  Morgan  Memorial 
this  school  will  give  special  help  to  students  preparing  for  rural  and 
village  evangelism,  and  for  evangelism  among  immigrant  and  depen- 
dent races.  The  student  will  be  given  practical  work  in  the  various 
types  of  evangelism  under  the  personal  direction  of  trained  specialists. 


VI.  Institutional  Management- 
There  is  increasing  demand  for  competent  directors  of  philan- 
thropic institutions.  Children's  homes,  orphanages,  rescue  and  relief 
institutions,  settlement  houses,  institutional  churches  and  similar 
institutions  are  constantly  seeking  competent  leadership.  The  Good- 
will Industries  which  are  being  established  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Exten- 
sion greatly  increase  the  demand  for  such  leadership.  The  worker  in 
the  above  field  needs  the  proper  religious  motive,  correct  economic 
theory  and  practical  laboratory  experience. 

VII.  General  Church  Work;    Special  Courses  for  Parish  Workers, 

Pastor's  Assistants,  etc. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  field  for  trained  women  in  the  work 
of  the  church.   The  great  world  war  has  placed  heavier  responsibility 
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upon  women  than  any  other  age  has  known.  Not  only  is  there  a  de- 
mand for  a  larger  number  of  women  in  the  various  fields  of  service,  but 
the  requirements  are  more  exacting  and  more  specialized.  To  a  gen- 
eral cultural  education  there  must  be  added  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  general  field  of  social  welfare,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
as  an  instrument  of  Christian  culture  and  practical  skill  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  work  of  the  modern  church  and  management  of  its  in- 
stitutions. 

The  church  worker  of  today  should,  if  possible,  have  a  full  college 
training.  This  department  is  prepared  to  offer  this  general  training 
and  permit  at  the  same  time  specialization  in  the  fields  of  a  major 
interest.  An  examination  of  the  courses  will  show  how  carefully  they 
have  been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  duties  required  of  a  director 
of  religious  education,  church  secretary,  visiting  deaconess,  worker 
among  immigrant  groups  and  other  lines  of  service  which  make  a 
special  appeal  to  consecrated  women. 

VIII.   Church  Administration 

The  work  of  the  modern  parish  has  becomecomplex  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  therefore  calls  for  specially  trained  men  and  women  for  its 
administration.  This  requires  scientific  training  in  handling  the  de- 
tails belonging  to  statistics,  surveys,  finances,  education  and  relief 
work.  These  relate  themselves  to  various  local  boards,  districts,  con- 
ferences and  interdenominational  contracts.  These  important  aspects 
of  church  work  demand  a  specially  prepared  ministry. 

The  local  church  must  relate  itself  to  the  community  in  an  orderly 
way.  Hence,  the  need  of  the  church  secretary  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  the  church  committee,  the  official  board  and  the  pastor,  to  look 
after  the  matters  belonging  to  church  accountancy,  and  to  supervise 
the  details  of  the  church  office.  Full  provision  has  been  made  for 
students  to  get  instruction  in  all  that  is  demanded  for  this  practical 
service. 

IX.  Deaconess  Work 

The  one  vital  distinction  of  the  deaconess,  as  she  now  works 
throughout  the  broad  field  cultivated  by  the  church,  is  not  the  particu- 
lar type  of  work  she  does,  but  the  official  recognition,  introduction  and 
protection  she  receives  after  suitable  preparation  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  efficiency  demonstrated  through  experience  during  at  least 
two  years'  trial. 
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The  deaconess  as  a  worker  thus  recognized  and  consecrated  by  the 
hurch  has  pioneered  in  all  the  fields  of  woman's  service  in  the  Metho- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  and  women  still  have  in  this  official  consecra- 
ion  the  only  door  leading  to  official  recognition.  Instead  of  a  general 
raining  for  a  multiform  service,  the  deaconess  now  seeks  specific 
reparation  for  special  duties  in  the  rapidly  enlarging  field. 

The  deaconess  worker  of  today  should  have  a  full  college  training, 
his  school  is  prepared  to  offer  to  her  this  general  and  cultural  training 
nd  permit  at  the  same  time  specialization  in  the  fields  of  major  inter- 
st.   She  may  receive  a  highly  specialized  training  in  any  of  the  courses 
ffered  by  this  school  which  she  may  choose  to  elect.   An  examination 
f  the  courses  will  show  how  carefully  they  have  been  chosen  with  ref- 
erence to  the  requirements  of  the  deaconess  of  today  as  director  of 
religious   education,   church   secretary,   worker   among  immigrant 
groups,  social  service  worker,  foreign  missionary,  or  other  lines  of 
service  which  make  a  special  appeal  to  her  consecrated  womanhood. 
This  school  offers  to  the  deaconess  worker  an  opportunity  for  an 
unparalleled  training. 

X.  Fine  Arts  in  Religion 

It  is  profound  conviction  of  this  school  that  the  church  must  again 
become  the  mother  of  artists  and  the  generous  patron  of  their  works. 
As  a  contribution  towards  the  preparation  of  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant field  an  unusual  group  of- outstanding  artists  has  been  assembled 
as  a  permanent  faculty  for  a  distinct  department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Re- 
ligion. The  literary,  artistic  and  musical  resources  of  Greater  Boston 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose.  Four  distinct  groups  of 
courses  have  been  developed: 

1.  Music  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the  Community 

2.  Poetry  and  Ritual  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the  Community. 

3.  Art  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the  Community 

4.  Pageantry  and  Visualization  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the 

Community 

The  Fine  Arts  in  Boston 

The  Fine  Arts  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  wonderful  mani- 
festations of  the  human  spirit.  They  are  in  essence  spiritual  and  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  to  impress  religious  truths  upon  the 
mind  and  heart.    Students  in  Boston  have  a  superb  opportunity  to 
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become  familiar  with  this  form  of  expression  and  to  learn  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument  of  teaching,  for  in  the  churches,  museums  and  libraries 
of  Greater  Boston  they  may  find  examples  of  every  art  from  every 
country  of  the  world. 

Churches.  There  are  many  beautiful  houses  of  worship,  some  in 
the  simple  Colonial  style  (Christ  Church,  1723,  Kings  Chapel,  1749, 
Old  South,  Old  North);  others  in  more  elaborate  ecclesiastical  styles, 
as  the  New  Old  South  with  its  Byzantine  and  Italian  suggestions,  and 
the  two  famous  creations  of  H.  H.  Richardson — the  Florentine  gothic 
First  Baptist  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  the  romanesque  Trinity 
in  Copley  Square.  In  these  and  on  these  is  a  wealth  of  Christian 
symbolism  in  mosaic,  fresco  and  stained  glass,  representing  such 
artists  as  Burne-Jones  and  Lafarge  and  repeating  forms  hallowed  by 
two  thousand  years  of  use. 

Museums.  The  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Cambridge  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are  not  only  storehouses  of  Art  but,  through  a 
generous  policy  of  administration,  are  strong  factors  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  whole  city.  The  student  of  religion  will  find  in  them,  a 
wonderful  Egyptian  collection,  representing  the  most  completely 
religious  art  in  the  world;  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  art — origi- 
nals and  casts;  unrivalled  Taoist  and  Buddhist  art  from  the  Far  East; 
masterpieces  of  painting  by  all  the  great  artists  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica; prints  from  the  great  etchers  and  engravers;  ecclesiastical  tapes- 
tries and  brocades,  wood  panels,  metal  and  glass;  besides  photographs 
and  lantern-slides  in  great  number. 

Libraries.  Boston  rivals  London  and  Paris  in  its  books.  With  the 
Widener  Library  at  Harvard,  the  Public  Library  at  Boston,  the 
Athenaeum  and  the  libraries  in  the  two  museums,  the  student  has 
every  facility  for  investigating  topics  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Religion.  In  addition,  in  the'  Public  Library  are  the  world-famous 
religious  paintings  of  John  S.  Sargent  and  the  Grail  series  by  Edwin 
Abbey. 

All  of  this  Art  not  only  contributes  to  the  culture  of  the  average 
student,  but  in  the  Fine  Arts  courses  of  the  School  of  Religoius  Educa- 
tion it  is  used  directly  as  laboratory  material. 

Music.  Greater  Boston  with  its  2,000,000  population  offers  excep- 
tional advantages  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Its 
schools  of  music,  physical  expression,  art  and  architecture,  and  drama 
have  rendered  unique  service  in  the  raising  of  standards,  the  formula- 
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tion  of  programs  and  the  correlation  with  general  academic  interests. 
The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  the  Sargent  School  of 
Expression,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  are  a  few  of  the  cultural  re- 
sources of  old  Boston. 

Boston's  orchestral  and  choral  resources  are  famous  the  world  over 
— her  Symphony  Orchestra  founded  by  Colonel  Higginson,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Societies,  the  Apollo  Club  and  Festival  Orchestra,  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Appleton  Chapel  Choirs  (premier  expo- 
nents of  a  capella  singing),  the  People's  Choral  Union  and  St.  Cecilia 
Society,  the  350,000  Municipal  organ  at  Melrose  played  by  William 
C.  Macfarlane,  and  the  Lowell  Lectures. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Boston's  church  music — such 
types  as  the  quartet  at  Old  South  Church,  the  Boy  Choir  at  Emmanuel 
Church,  and  the  congregational  singing  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Christmas  Eve  carolling  on  Beacon  Hill  is  undoubtedly  the  most  naive 
and  charming  Yule-tide  song  festival  throughout  the  world,  choirs 
marching  here  and  there,  singing  groups  with  lanterns  and  flaring 
torches,  candles  in  windows  everywhere,  not  noisy  and  coarse,  but 
quiet  goodwill  expressing  the  most  genuine  Christian  spirit. 

The  Hymnology  Library  of  over  1000  volumes,  the  recent  gift  of 
Doctor  Charles  Nutter  to  the  University,  is  particularly  rich  in  Wes- 
leyan  lore.  Its  Greek,  Latin  and  German  hymn  books  and  manu- 
scripts are  also  very  complete.  The  entire  subject  of  church  music, 
hymns  and  liturgies  is  exceptionally  covered  by  this  specialized  library, 
which  equals  if  not  surpasses  any  other  working  hymnology  library  in 
the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Religion  is  so  organized 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  Choir  Masters,  Church  Organists,  Song  Lead- 
ers, Supervisors  of  Community  Music,  Pastors  and  Pastors'  Assist- 
ants, and  specialists  in  the  general  field  of  religious  education. 

The  country  at  large  is  seeking  two  new  types  of  musical  leaders. 
The  first  is  the  Minister  of  Music  in  t'he  local  church,  a  specialist, 
thoroughly  trained  in  musical  technique — pipe  organ  and  piano,  or 
especially  trained  in  voice,  diction  and  conducting — but  a  skilled 
human  being,  at  home  in  the  use  and  in  interpretation  of  hymns. 
Such  a  leader  will  be  interested  in  the  revival  of  chorus  choir  groups  in 
church  and  community,  the  arousement  of  congregational  singing — 
in  short,  the  making  of  a  church  into  a  singing  parish,  alert  to  all  the 
literary  and  historic  and  emotional  values  in  hymns,  to  the  place  of 
children's  choirs  in  the  life  of  the  church,  to  the  need  of  mass  singing, 
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and  to  the  peculiar  values  in  festival  celebrations  along  the  lines  of 
religious  drama  and  pageantry.  This  skilled  human  being  must  be  a 
musician,  a  tactician,  a  student  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  a  master 
of  Hymnody  and  Psalters,  conversant  with  Church  School  ideals  and 
methods  of  work,  facile  in  the  use  of  baton,  and  at  home  in  all  finer 
drill  work.  The  churches  almost  universally  demand  emancipation 
from  the  shackles  of  quartet  professional  singing  and  the  matinee 
atmosphere. 

A  second  and  profound  need  is  that  of  the  leader  who  is  rational, 
academic  and  scientific  in  the  field  of  community  music  and  pageantry. 
Community  music  is  as  yet  a  fad;  for  its  foundations  are  yet  to  be  laid 
deeply  by  scientific  and  sympathetic  study.  The  entire  subject  of 
community  music  is  open  to  research,  to  the  marshalling  of  scientific 
material,  to  the  laboratory  test  of  materials,  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  crowd  psychology  to  singing  groups.  There  is  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  historic  backgrounds  and  precedents  of  the  fra- 
ternal spirit  and  the  place  of  music  in  civic  reform. 

Pageantry.  From  the  very  first  Boston  has  been  a  center  of  pag- 
eant interest  and  propaganda,  for  here  the  American  Pageant  Associa- 
tion was  founded,  here  have  studied  and  practiced  many  of  America's 
most  famous  dramatic  masters,  here  and  throughout  New  England 
community  life  has  been  dramatized  in  most  striking  indoor  and  out- 
door masques  and  pageants. 

Business  fails  to  crowd  out  culture  in  Boston.  It  is  the  pre-eminent 
city  in  which  to  study  the  fine  arts.  The  spirit  is  here,  the  materials, 
the  priceless  treasures,  and  here  also  are  the  prophets  who  have  seen 
the  vision  and  are  leading  the  way. 

Historical  Statement 

The  Training  School  for  Christian  Service.  On  November  20,  1889, 
the  New  England  Deaconess'  Home  and  Training  School  was  dedi- 
cated. The  School  was  opened  January  1,  1890.  For  twenty-eight 
years  it  rendered  a  large  service  to  the  church,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
supreme  purpose,  "training  evangelistic  workers  in  both  home  and 
foreign  field,  and  utilizing  the  energies  of  Christian  women  in  active 
religious  work."  This  school  has  repeatedly  outgrown  its  quarters. 
The  beautiful  Norman  Wait  Harris  Building  on  Deaconess  Road  was 
erected  to  care  for  its  enlarging  student  body.  The  course  of  study, 
due  to  the  progressive  leadership  of  such  pioneers  as  Miss  Isabel 
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Thoburn,  Miss  Mary  E.  Lunn,  Miss  Ellen  L.  Hibbard,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wiles,  Miss  Oriannia  F.  Harding  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  has 
been  repeatedly  revised  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  cherished  traditions  of  this  school  that  it  should 
again  enlarge  its  interests  and  raise  its  standards  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  age  which  is  now  upon  us.  From  the  humble  beginnings  of 
1889,  this  school  has  unfolded  until  it  is  now  an  integral  part  of  a  great 
university.  Thus  have  the  prayers  of  its  founders  been  answered  and 
thus  has  the  labor  of  many  faithful  workers  borne  rich  fruitage. 

Morgan  Memorial.  The  New  England  Home  Missions  Council  of 
workers  among  the  non-English-speaking  races  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Morgan  Memorial,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10,  1917.  Among  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  at  this  meeting  were  the  following: 

Whereas,  There  is  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  religious  workers  for  our  New 
England  communities,  and 

Whereas,  Great  areas  are  suffering  from  church  decadence  and  spiritual  barren- 
ness, and 

Whereas,  Our  territory  includes  many  cities  and  towns  from  sixty  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage, 

Whereas,  Our  work  is  much  retarded  by  lack  of  qualified  leaders  and  specialists 
in  different  languages,  and 

Whereas,  Our  churches  should  realize  their  mission  to  all  races  without  dis- 
tinction, and 

Whereas,  A  plan  is  being  carefully  worked  out  by  the  President  and  Faculty  of 
Boston  University,  with  the  concurrence  of  its  Trustees,  and  the  co-operation  of 
Morgan  Memorial  to  train  specialized  workers,  with  or  without  college  preparation, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Council  of  the  New  England  School  for  the  Training  of 
Christian  Workers,  commend  the  effort  of  President  Murlin,  Dr.  Helms  and  their 
fellow  workers,  to  the  generosity  and  prayerful  consideration  of  all  our  churches. 

Subsequently  the  Training  School  of  Christian  Service  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Deaconess  Association  co-operated  with  the  above 
leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  present  school. 

Boston  University.  In  1918  Boston  University  added  its  material 
and  academic  resources  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Deaconess  Association  and  Morgan  Memorial,  thus  inaugurating 
a  new  department  of  Missions,  Social  Service  and  Church  Work. 

This  department  was  administered  for  one  year  as  a  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Education,  but  the  rapid  development  of  this 
specialized  field  led  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  to  reorgan- 
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ize  it  into  a  separate  administrative  unit  with  the  title:  School  of 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service.  This  new  school  absorbed  the 
under-graduate  work  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Education, 
which  had  for  some  years  been  attached  to  the  School  of  Theology. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  school  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  University  in  giving  religious  education  and  social  service  a 
prominent  place  in  the  organization  and  program  of  a  modern  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  whose  supreme  purpose  is  to  minister  in  the 
largest  way  to  the  practical  needs  of  humanity. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Four  classes  of  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service. 

1.  Graduate  Students.  Students  holding  baccalaureate  degrees 
from  colleges  of  recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  to  the  graduate 
courses  upon  presentation  of  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation. 

2.  Senior  College  Students.  Graduates  of  approved  normal  schools, 
or  junior  colleges,  or  students  bringing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed  sixty  hours  of  college  work  in  addition  to  fifteen  units  of 
secondary  school  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  courses 
of  this  school. 

3.  Junior  College  Students.  Graduates  of  approved  high  schools 
or  academies,  or  students  bringing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work  will  be  admitted  to 
courses  in  this  school.  In  general,  the  entrance  credits  should  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

English,  3  units 

A  foreign  language,  3  units 

Mathematics,  2^  units 

Electives,  2  units,  which  may  consist  of  a  second  foreign  language 
or  history,  or  science,  or  a  combination  of  science  and  history 

Free  margin,  4J^  units,  which  may  consist  of  any  substantial  work 
for  which  not  less  than  one-half  unit,  earned  in  one  year,  is 
given  towards  a  secondary  school  diploma 

A  limited  number  of  exceptions  will  be  permitted  to  this  general 
regulation. 

4.  Unclassified  Students.  Students  who  can  fulfill  the  entrance 
requirements,  who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  foresee 
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that  probably  they  will  be  able  to  spend  only  one  or  two  years  in  col- 
lege, will  be  permitted  to  pursue  a  special  program  of  studies  under  the 
direction  of  an  adviser.  Mature  students  whose  irregular  preparation 
for  college  does  not  enable  them  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements, 
but  who  are  prepared  to  carry  some  of  the  technical  courses  of  this 
school,  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students.  Such  students  will 
be  assigned  to  advisers  who  will  approve  their  programs  of  study. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 
Diploma  Course 

Students  completing  two  years  of  prescribed  work  in  any  special- 
ized group  of  courses  will  be  awarded  a  diploma.  Candidates  for  this 
diploma  must  complete  sixty  semester  hours  of  work,  distributed  as 
follows:  technical  courses,  twenty-five  hours;  general  courses,  twenty 
hours;  elective  courses,  chosen  from  either  the  general  or  technical 
courses,  fifteen  hours.  This  course  is  substantially  equivalent  to  a 
state  normal  school  course  for  public  school  teachers.  Graduates  from 
this  course  can  complete  the  required  work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  in  two  additional  years. 
Younger  students  are  urged  to  select  their  electives  from  the  field  of 
general  culture  and  thus  preserve  their  collegiate  rating.  Older  stu- 
dents who  must  make  the  largest  preparation  for  a  vocation  in  a  short 
time  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
education  in  residence  beyond  the  two-year  course,  are  urged  to  select 
their  elective  courses  from  the  technical  group.  A  minimum  of  twelve 
hours  of  English  Bible  is  required  for  this  diploma. 

Degree  Courses 

BACHELOR  OF    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION   AND  BACHELOR 
OF   SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Appropriate  Bachelor's  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  one  hundred  twenty  semester  hours  of  general  and  profes- 
sional work.  The  work  of  these  degrees  will  be  grouped  around  a  voca- 
tion or  a  major  field  of  interest,  such  as  religious  education,  social 
service,  home  or  foreign  missions,  etc. 

Theory,  informational  and  clinic  or  practice  courses  must  be  taken 
in  pedagogical  sequence  upon  the  approval  of  a  major  professor. 
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The  following  is  the  distribution  of  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Social  Science: 

1.  Entrance  credits,  15  balanced  units 

(By  "balanced  units"  is  meant  a  distribution  of  credits  which  will  be  accep- 
table for  graduation  from  a  standardized  high  school.  The  statement  on 
page  24  of  this  catalogue  indicates  a  desirable  distribution  of  en- 
trance credits.) 

2.  Psychology,  6  semester  hours 

3.  Laboratory  Science,  6  semester  hours 
Course  VI.,  1  and  2,  are  recommended. 

4.  English  Composition  and  Literature,  10  semester  hours 

5.  Bible,  12  semester  hours 

6.  Public  Speaking,  2  semester  hours 

7.  History,  Economics  and  Sociology,  10  semester  hours 

(May  be  included  in  the  major  for  students  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Social  Science.) 

8.  Foreign  Language 

(Credits  in  foreign  language  may  be  counted  towards  the  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  a  vocational  major  when  taken  for  the  express  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  preparation  for  a  vocation.) 

9.  The  completion  of  a  vocational  major,  which  includes  courses  giving  voca- 

tional information  and  furnishing  technical  skill.  A  vocational  major 
must  include  not  fewer  than  30  semester  hours  and  not  more  than  60 
semester  hours. 

10.  Electives:  After  satisfying  the  requirements  for  a  vocational  elective  and 
meeting  the  general  requirements  indicated  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
above,  the  student  will  be  assigned  enough  additional  courses  to  com- 
plete 120  semester  hours  of  work. 

These  courses  can  be  completed  in  four  academic  years.  Students 
bringing  credits  from  other  approved  institutions  of  learning  may  be 
given  advanced  standing,  but  no  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  a  stu- 
dent who  has  taken  fewer  than  twenty-four  semester  hours'  work  in 
the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  of  Boston  Univ- 
versity.  The  following  schedules  will  indicate  the  distribution  of 
courses  recommended  for  a  number  of  vocations. 

MASTER   OF   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION  AND   MASTER  OF  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Religious  Education  and  Master  of 
Social  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  complete  two  years 
of  work  beyond  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree.    These  are  pro- 
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essional  degrees  and  the  candidate  must  show  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  his  special  field  and  demonstrate  his  familiarity  with  the  specialized 
knowledge  peculiar  to  the  field  in  which  he  has  majored.  Vocational 
efficiency  is  the  end  sought.  Theory  and  practice  courses  are  arranged 
in  proper  sequence.  A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  English 
Bible  will  be  required  of  all  students.  These  degrees  require  the  com- 
pletion of  forty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis  approved  in  subject-matter  and  treatment.  The  subject  of  the 
thesis  must  be  approved  not  later  than  November  1  before  promotion 
to  the  degree,  and  the  thesis  must  be  completed  on  or  before  April  1. 

Students  having  received  the  A.B.  or  the  B.S.  degrees  from  a 
standard  college  can  secure  the  M.R.E.  or  the  M.S.S.  degrees  in  three 
years.  If  the  college  course  has  included  English  Bible,  sociology, 
church  history,  philosophy,  history  of  education,  educational  psychol- 
ogy, religious  education  and  other  kindred  subjects  such  courses  may 
be  credited  towards  the  requirements  for  the  advanced  degree.  A 
student  who  has  majored  in  Biblical  literature  and  religious  education 
in  the  undergraduate  college  would  ordinarily  have  the  equivalent  of 
the  B.R.E.  requirements  and  could  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
M.R.E.  or  the  M.S.S.  degrees  in  two  years. 

Graduates  of  a  three-year  theological  course  of  approved  standing 
having  forty-eight  hours  of  credits  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  sociology, 
church  history,  history  of  religion,  educational  psychology,  religious 
education,  ethics,  sociology,  and  related  subjects  may  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  M.R.E.  or  the  M.S.S.  degrees  in  one  year. 

A  candidate  for  the  M.R.E.  or  M.S.S.  degrees,  having  once 
selected  his  field  of  practice  must  submit  to  faculty  prescriptions  which 
are  not  required  of  other  graduate  students.  His  work  will  be  as  hard, 
as  exacting,  as  disciplinary — but  his  purpose  will  be  different. 

Groups  of  courses  preparing  for  definite  types  of  service  are  care- 
fully correlated  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  balance  of  the  following 
courses : 

1.  General  Courses.  These  courses  are  prescribed  by  the  faculty 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  background,  perspective,  and  point  of  view. 
They  include  philosophy,  sociology,  biology,  history  of  education,  etc., 
depending  upon  the  student's  previous  preparation  and  his  vocational 
interest. 

2.  Vocational  Information  Courses.  These  include  the  courses 
designed  to  give  the  body  of  special  knowledge  required  of  successful 
practitioners. 
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3.  Practice  Courses.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  technical 
skill. 

Students  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in  the  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service,  whose  work  is  of  a  distinctly  high  grade, 
after  gaining  credit  for  ninety  semester  hours  towards  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  may  be  allowed  to  take  certain  graduate  courses  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  gain  a  credit  of  not 
more  than  eight  semester  hours  towards  the  Master's  degree  while 
pursuing  their  undergraduate  courses.  Permission  to  seek  this  credit 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Service  before  the  courses  are  begun,  and  this  permis- 
sion must  have  the  written  approval  of  the  instructors  with  whom  the 
graduate  courses  are  to  be  taken.  Credit  so  gained  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  candidate  matriculates  for  the  advanced  degrees  within  two 
years  after  having  received  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Work  that  has  been  credited  towards  any  other  degree  will  not  be 
counted  towards  the  Master's  degree,  and  at  least  two  years  must 
elapse  between  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Religious  Education,  or  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  and  promotion  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Religious  Education  or  Master  of  Social 
Science. 

Students  presenting  appropriate  credits  from  approved  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  may  be  granted  advanced  standing,  but  no 
student  will  be  graduated  who  has  completed  fewer  than  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  residence  work  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education 
and  Social  Service  of  Boston  University. 

MASTER   OF  ARTS   AND   DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  field  of  social  service 
and  religious  education  are  received  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Boston 
University  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Additional  information  may  be  secured  from  A.  W. 
Weysse,  Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laboratories  for  Observation  and  Practice  Work 

The  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  believes  that 
all  theory  courses  should  be  accompanied  by  practical  laboratory 
courses,  and  that  all  practice  work,  to  be  of  value,  should  be  under 
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careful  supervision.  In  harmony  with  its  purpose  to  produce  skilled 
workmen  in  the  several  forms  of  Christian  service,  this  school  has 
developed  a  system  of  social  and  educational  laboratories  which  are 
without  parallel  in  this  country.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  laboratory  opportunities  now  available  for  students  of  this  school: 

1.  Laboratories  for  Church  Administration.  Ministers,  evangelists, 
deaconesses  and  pastors'  assistants  will  have  opportunity  to  see  and 
participate  in  the  actual  work  of  a  parish  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
experienced  leaders.  All  practice  courses  will  be  under  careful  super- 
vision and  accompanied  by  suitable  informational  and  theory  courses. 

The  Church-of-All-Nations  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  parishes 
devoted  to  supervised  practice  work.  Other  churches  will  be  available 
for  the  same  general  purpose.  Types  of  churches  will  be  studied  at 
first  hand. 

2.  •  Laboratories  for  Institutional  Work.  Students  preparing  for 
institutional  work  will  have  their  theory  courses  supplemented  by 
directed  observation  of  the  various  types  of  institutions  found  in  a 
great  cosmopolitan  city.  Several  of  these  institutions  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service. 
This  school  is  located  in  the  midst  of  college  settlements,  missions, 
industrial  schools,  dispensaries,  day  nurseries,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
and  young  people,  and  many  other  forms  of  modern  philanthropy. 

3.  Laboratories  for  Home  Missionary  Problems.  Regular  assign- 
ments for  laboratory  work  are  required  in  most  of  the  courses  offered. 

Metropolitan  Boston  offers  a  large  variety  of  opportunities  for 
laboratory  work  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  Besides  the  polyglot 
population  there  are  many  established  institutions  where  the  student 
can  become  a  part  of  a  working  program. 

Morgan  Memorial,  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
institutional  churches  in  the  world,  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary 
Settlement,  and  other  institutions  maintained  by  the  City  Missionary 
and  Church  Extension  Society  for  work  among  foreign-speaking  peo- 
ples are  available  to  students  for  use  as  laboratory  clinics. 

Additional  laboratory  facilities  are  provided  by  the  institutional 
work  of  the  Deaconess  Home,  the  Hull  Street  Medical  Mission,  the 
Italian  Settlement,  and  similar  institutions.  The  courts,  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  reformatories  of  Boston  are  all  used  as  parts  of  our  great 
laboratory. 

Students  are  not  left  to  work  out  laboratory  assignments  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner.    Definite  assignments  are  made  to  various  institu- 
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tions  and  regularly  organized  courses  of  observation  and  information 
interpret  these  institutions  and  their  problems  and  methods  to  the 
student. 

4.  Laboratory  and  Apprenticeship  Schools.  Boston  University 
maintains  two  types  of  training  schools;  first,  laboratory  schools 
where  conditions  are  largely  controlled  for  purposes  of  scientific  ex- 
perimentation; second,  apprenticeship  schools,  in  which  pupils  who 
.have  had  practice  in  demonstration  schools  under  expert  guidance 
may  have  practice  under  normal  conditions. 

This  system  of  laboratory  schools  includes  the  Maiden  System  of 
Religious  Education.  Here  the  student  may  see  in  process  of  develop- 
ment a  complete  system  of  religious  education  including: 

(a)  A  Community  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

(b)  A  Community  Board  of  Religious  Education. 

(c)  A  Community  Superintendent  of  Religious  Education. 

(d)  A  Community  Training  School  for  Religious  Leaders. 

(e)  A  Community  System  of  Week-Day  Religious  Schools. 

(f)  A  System  of  Schools  within  the  Local  Churches. 

(g)  A  Professional  Teachers'  Association. 

A  student  in  this  community  laboratory  will  see  a  City  Council  of 
Religious  Education  work  out  the  following  program: 

(a)  The  development  of  a  city  system  of  religious  education  as 
outlined  above. 

(b)  The  unification  of  all  child-welfare  agencies  of  the  city  in  the 
interests  of  the  greatest  efficiency. 

(c)  The  supervision  of  a  complete  religious  census  of  the  city  with 
special  reference  to  the  religious  needs  of  children  and  young  people. 

(d)  The  direction  of  educational  and  social  surveys  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  facts  upon  which  a  constructive  program  can  be  based. 

(e)  The  creation  of  a  community  consciousness  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious education. 

(f)  The  creation  of  a  system  of  community  music  and  pageantry. 

The  Maiden  Council  of  Religious  Education,  knowing  that  its 
work  involved  the  solution  of  many  technical  educational  problems, 
has  secured  the  services  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  So- 
cial Service  of  Boston  University.  This  arrangement  gives  the  com- 
munity the  advantage  of  expert  advice  in  its  local  problems  and  pro- 
vides for  Boston  University  an  ideal  laboratory  and  demonstration 
center. 
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Directors  of  Community  Training  Schools,  City  and  County 
Secretaries  of  Religious  Education  and  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational specialists  are  studying  this  community  program  with 
great  profit.  The  launching  of  a  completely  graded  week-day  religious 
school  with  professionally  trained  teachers  giving  their  full  time  to 
instruction  and  supervision  will  add  to  the  value  of  this  city  as  a 
laboratory  center  for  the  study  of  modern  problems  in  religious  educa- 
tion. 

Student  Organizations 

Besides  the  Student  Senate,  there  are  five  other  student  organiza- 
tions through  which  the  religious,  social,  and  physical  life  of  the  school 
is  stimulated:  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Women's  Council,  the  Men's  Council,  the  Women's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, the  Graduate  Students'  Club,  and  the  Student  Volunteers. 
These  organizations  are  all  actively  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  this  school. 

The  University  Convocation 

Graduation  from  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  carries  with  it  promotion  to  membership  in  the  University 
Convocation  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  membership. 
Graduates  of  this  school  constitute  the  Kappa  Chapter  of  the  Con- 
vocation. 

Environment 

To  those  who  contemplate  a  period  of  study  and  training,  the  broad 
educational  and  cultural  advantages  of  a  year  or  more  spent  in  Boston 
should  not  be  overlooked.  No  city  in  America  enjoys  richer  library 
facilities.  Hundreds  of  free  lectures  are  given  each  season  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lowell  Institute  alone.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,,  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  Handel  and  Hayden  Oratorio  Society,  and  scores  of 
other  institutions  furnish  a  most  stimulating  environment  to  those 
interested  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Then,  too,  there  is  historic  Boston!  The 
Old  State  House,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  South  Church,  King's  Chapel, 
the  house  of  Paul  Revere,  the  Tea  Wharf,  Washington  Elm,  and 
Bunker  Hill  are  all  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  department. 
Near-by  are  the  homes,  birthplaces  or  sites  associated  with  Franklin, 
Webster,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
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Alcott,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Sumner,  and  Phillips  Brooks.  Old  New 
England  has  the  power  to  stimulate  the  historic  imagination  and  to 
enrich  the  memories  of  school  days  as  has  no  other  section  of  America. 

Library  Facilities 

The  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  has  estab- 
lished a  carefully  selected  library  covering  its  specific  fields.  This 
unusual  grouping  of  literary  material  includes,  besides  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  following  special  collections: 

1.  Source  material  for  curricula  building,  comprising  complete  sets 
of  text-books  used  in  public  and  private  schools,  week-day,  vacation 
and  Sunday  schools,  covering  all  religious  faiths  and  many  foreign 
countries;  courses  of  study  in  use  in  state,  city  and  county  educa- 
tional systems;  collections  of  literature,  art  and  music  suitable  for  use 
in  the  educational  programs  of  the  church  and  community. 

.  2.  Source  material  for  the  study  of  current  educational  tendencies, 
including  proceedings  of  associations,  committees  and  commissions; 
findings  of  census  and  survey  groups;  source  material  from  actual 
surveys  loaned  or  donated  to  this  department;  carefully  classified 
clippings  from  a  wide  range  of  sources  covering  the  chief  topics  re- 
lated to  religious  education,  home  and  foreign  missions  and  other  forms 
of  social  service. 

3.  Original  sources  for  the  study  of  church  and  religious  education 
buildings,  including  blue  prints  of  actual  buildings  so  selected  as  to 
show  the  development  of  church  buildings  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  day. 

4.  A  unique  collection  of  the  masterpieces  of  religious  art  in  many 
different  prints;  nature  pictures  and  pictures  of  child  life  and  inter- 
ests; appropriate  cradle  roll,  birthday,  Christmas  and  special  day 
pictures  and  cards,  and  other  art  material  suitable  for  text  book  and 
program  building  purposes. 

5.  A  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  source  material  for  the  study 
of  children's  music,  pageantry  and  community  music  and  drama. 

6.  A  rare  collection  of  stereopticon  slides  and  stereographic  views 
for  the  work  of  the  various  classes  in  the  department  and  for  the  illus- 
tration of  methods  of  teaching  by  means  of  moving  pictures,  static 
pictures  and  other  forms  of  visual  instruction. 

There  is  an  excellent  library  in  the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Hall, 
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maintained  for  the  use  of  students  living  in  that  building.  In  addition 
to  these  two  libraries  which  are  designed  especially  to  serve  the  stu- 
dents of  this  school,  Boston  offers  library  facilities  which  are  un- 
excelled in  America.  Just  across  the  street  from  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion building  is  the  Boston  Public  Library,  "the  noblest  specimen  of 
Italian  Renaissance  on  the  continent."  This  building  cost  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  It  contains  the  largest  collection  of  books  for 
free  circulation  in  the  world — approximately  one  million  volumes. 

Students  of  this  school  have  access  to  the  library  of  the  School  of 
Theology  and  to  the  General  Theological  Library  of  50,000  volumes. 
Our  students  also  have  the  use  of  the  famous  Widener  Library  at 
Harvard  University,  the  Boston  Social  Service  Library,  and  other 
specialized  libraries  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Location  of  the  School 

Religious  Education  Building.  The  home  of  this  growing  school  is 
at  No.  607  Boylston  Street,  facing  Copley  Square,  and  just  across  the 
street  from  the  New  Old  South  Church  and  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
the  School  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  School  are  but  a  two- 
minute  walk  from  the  Religious  Education  Building.  This  school  is 
fortunate  in  having  its  home  in  the  heart  of  historic  Boston  and  at  the 
center  of  Boston  University. 

Norman  Wait  Harris  Building.  This  is  a  modern,  fire-proof  school 
building  and  students'  home.  It  will  accommodate  seventy  women 
students.  It  has  beautiful  class-rooms,  library  and  reception  halls. 
This  building  is  located  at  10  Deaconess  Road,  Boston,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  extensive  Riverside  Park  System;  it  fronts 
on  another  small  park  and  is  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  by  electrics.  This  building  is  within  walking  distance  of  the 
Walker  Building,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University, 
Boston  Public  Library,  Simmons  College  for  Young  Women,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  other  educational  institutions.  Just  across 
the  street  is  the  Deaconess'  Hospital  for  nurse  training. 

Morgan  Memorial.  This  institution,  used  as  a  laboratory  by  the 
school  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  historic  Boston,  79-89  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Its  several  buildings  valued  at  $750,000  consist  of  the  Children's 
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Settlement,  two  six-story  industrial  buildings,  the  Fred  H,  Seavey 
Settlement  and  the  Church-of-All-Nations. 

The  Morgan  Memorial  parish  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  city.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  are  either  foreign  born 
or  of  foreign  extraction.  A  recent  survey  showed,  that  the  Institution 
was  reaching  over  twenty  different  nationalities  through  its  religious 
and  industrial  activities.  It  touches  all  phases  of  life  from  the  little 
children  of  all  races  and  colors  to  the  adults  discouraged  and  broken 
by  suffering  and  sin. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  is  using  the 
Morgan  Memorial  plan  as  a  model  for  the  Goodwill  Industries  which 
are  being  established  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  This 
institution  is  being  visited  and  studied  by  social  and  religious  workers 
from  every  part  of  the  country  and  even  from  foreign  lands.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  the  student  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
laboratory  of  applied  Christianity.. 

Forbes-Conant  Hall.  This  is  the  men's  apartments  at  9  Willow 
Street.  The  University  has  secured  this  fine* seven-story  brick  build- 
ing, overlooking  the  Charles  River  and  the  Common  for  the  unmarried 
men  of  the  School.  It  is  provided  with  elevator  service  and  all  con- 
veniences for  comfort  and  study  facilities.  Each  floor  has  four  rooms, 
with  hall  and  bath.  Each  room  has  an  abundance  of  light,  hot  and 
cold  water,  shelving,  wardrobe  and  sleeping  accommodations  for  two 
students.  This  provides  living  quarters  for  fifty-six  students.  Assign- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  house  organization  at  Forbes-Conant  Hall  is  called  "The 
Hermits."  It  makes  house  rules  and  promotes  good  fellowship  among 
the  members.  Officers  are:  President,  Walter  S.  Wood,  Vice-Presi= 
dent,  Harold  F.  Humbert;  Secretary,  Fred  M.  Hein;  Treasurer, 
Harold  R.  Dean. 

Wesleyan  Building.  This  modern  building,  erected  as  a  home  for 
the  Methodist  agencies  which  have  their  headquarters  in  Boston,  now 
houses  the  New  England  branch  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  the 
New  England  offices  of  the  Centenary  Movement,  the  Methodist  City 
Missionary  Society,  the  editorial  offices  of  Zion's  Herald,  the  Memorial 
Wesleyan  Library  and  other  organizations  vitally  connected  with  the 
organized  activities  of  the  modern  church.  This  building  is  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  Religious  Education  Building.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  hold  the  regular  chapel  services  of  the  school  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  room  commonly  known  as  Wesleyan  Hall. 
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Other  Buildings.  Some  of  the  graduate  courses  will  be  conducted  in 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  72  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  A 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  through  the  Boston  Public  Gardens  and  Boston 
Common,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Charles  River,  takes  the 
student  from  the  Religious  Education  Building  to  the  School  of 
Theology. 

Expenses 
Fees 

The  fees  for  work  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  are  $250  a  year,  one-half  payable  in  advance,  per  semester. 
Gratuities  are  available  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  engage  in 
Christian  service  to  the  amount  of  $100  a  year,  thus  reducing  the 
annual  tuition  of  such  students  to  $150.  Loans  not  to  exceed  $150  a 
year  may  be  secured  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Applications  for 
this  loan  must  have  the  recommendation  of  the  pastor  and  of  the 
official  board  of  the  local  church  of  which  the  student  is  a  member, 
Blanks  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Students  taking  a  limited  amount  of  work  will  pay  $15  for  each 
semester  hour  of  work,  from  which  there  will  be  a  refund  of  $7.50 
for  students  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  Christian  service. 
Students  carrying  ten  or  more  hours  of  work  will  pay  full  tuition 
with  corresponding  reduction  to  those  preparing  for  Christian  service. 
Students  in  secretarial  courses  will  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of 
typewriters.  There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $4.00  for  the  course  in 
Costumery,  and  $3.00  for  the  course  in  Household  Arts. 

Books  and  student  supplies  will  cost  from  $20.00  to  $40,00  a  year, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  course  pursued. 

The  Centenary  Commission  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
made  generous  provision  for  a  number  of  scholarships  for  men  and 
women  who  will  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  rural  communities, 
and  for  others  who  wish  to  enter  other'  forms  of  Christian  service, 
Information  concerning  these  scholarhips  will  be  furnished  upon 
request. 

PRIVATE   EXPENSES,   ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

Expenses  for  women  students  living  in  the  Norman  Wait  Harris 
Hall.  The  Norman  Wait  Harris  Hall  and  Association  Hall  are 
dormitories  of  the  New  England  Deaconess  Association,  accommo- 
dating seventy.    The  buildings  are  steam  heated  and  lighted  with 
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electricity.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms,  for  which  an  extra  charge 
is  made.  Board  and  room  cost  #250  a  year.  Noon  lunches  are  served 
only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  No  reduction  is  allowed  on  room  and 
board  for  less  than  two  weeks'  absence.  The  yearly  rate  for  board  does 
not  include  vacations.  All  bills  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  semes- 
ter, but  special  arrangement  will  be  made  for  those  who  will  be  incon- 
venienced by  one  payment. 

A  small  fee  will  be  charged  for  meals  served  outside  the  dining- 
room,  in  case  of  sickness.  Medicine  will  be  charged  for  at  wholesale 
rates.  The  laundry,  with  modern  equipment,  may  be  used  by  the 
students,  for  which  a  charge  of  #2.00  per  semester  will  be  made. 
Beds  are  furnished  with  mattress  and  pillow.  The  students  arrange 
for  the  laundering  of  their  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels.  Students 
are  expected  to  furnish  couch  covers,  sheets  for  single  beds,  pillow 
cases,  blankets,  waste  paper  basket,  towels,  napkins,  22  x  22  inches, 
and  napkin  ring.  Space  in  the  trunk  room  is  limited  to  one  trunk  for 
each  student. 

Expenses  of  students  rooming  at  Forbes-Conant  Hall.  The  Uni- 
versity has  purchased  a  building  formerly  known  as  "The  Hermi- 
tage," as  a  rooming  house  for  men  students.  It  is  located  on  Beacon 
Hill,  not  far  from  the  dormitory  of  the  School  of  Theology.  The 
rooms  in  this  building  are  comfortably  furnished  and  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  students  in  this  school  at  #60.00  a  year. 

Private  Expenses,  rooms,  and  board  for  students  not  living  in  the 
buildings  of  Boston  University  or  The  Nezv  England  Deaconess  Associa- 
tion. Furnished  rooms,  properly  cared  for  and  conveniently  located, 
cost  from  #4.00  to  #10.00  a  week.  Board  in  approved  boarding 
houses  or  families  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  #5.00  to 
#10.00  a  week. 

Members  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service 
intending  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology  may  occupy  rooms,  if  any  be  available,  in  the  dormitories 
of  the  School  of  Theology,  on  special  terms. 

Certain  homes  maintained  for  women  students  in  Boston  afford, 
at  very  reasonable  rates,  the  advantages  of  social  rooms,  libraries, 
avocational  classes,  care  in  illness,  and  general  but  not  irksome  over- 
sight. Among  the  more  prominent  are  the  Franklin  Square  House, 
11  East  Newton  Street;  the  homes  maintained  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  at  40  Berkeley  and  68  Warrenton  streets;  the 
Bethany  Union,  14  Worcester  Street;  Brooke  House,  79  Chandler 
Street;  the  Stuart  Club,  102  Fenway. 
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The  Boston  Students'  Union,  at  81-83  St.  Stephens  Street,  offers  to 
young  women  students  the  privileges  of  a  club  house  with  restaurant, 
reading-rooms  and  opportunities  for  meeting  friends.  A  small  fee  is 
charged  for  membership. 

Married  students  can  secure  furnished  rooms  near  the  school  at 
from  #4.00  to  #10. 00  a  week,  or  by  going  a  little  way  into  the  suburbs, 
they  can  find  small  suites  of  unfurnished  rooms  at  from  #15.00  to 
320.00 -per  month.    Board  and  room,  #9.00  to  #14.00  per  week. 

STUDENT  ASSEMBLY 

The  student-body  organization  is  known  as  the  Student  Assembly. 
The  executive  and  administrative  group,  called  the  Student  Senate,  is 
composed  of  the  President  of  the  Student  Assembly,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  one  representative  from  each  of  the  under- 
graduate classes  and  the  graduate  department,  the  President  of  the 
Women's  Council,  the  President  of  the  Men's  Council,  and  a  faculty 
representative.  The  purpose  of  the  Assembly  is  (1)  to  assist  the 
school  in  establishing  ideals  and  to  aid  in  promoting  college  spirit 
and  loyalty  among  the  students,  (2)  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  students  as  will  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  all,  and  (3)  to  direct  and  correlate  all  activities  undertaken 
by  the  student  body.  The  Senate  for  the  coming  year  is  composed  of: 
President,  Earl  Grundy;  Vice-President,  Hayden  Stright;  Graduate 
Senator,  Helen  O'Rear;  Senior  Senator,  Laura  Corlett;  Junior  Senator, 
Mona  Mayo;  Sophomore  Senator,  Thelma  Bishop;  Women's  Council, 
Ethel  Bursey;  Faculty,  Alice  M.  Robertson, 

Committee  on  Appointments 

This  school  attempts  to  place  its  graduates  in  positions  suited  to 
their  training  and  capacity.  Its  committee  on  Student  Appoint- 
ments acts  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  churches  and 
institutions  seeking  trained  talent  and  its  graduates  who  are  seeking 
employment.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  qualified  religious 
and  social  workers  very  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups: 


I. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature. 

II. 

Social  Science. 

III. 

Economics. 

IV. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

V. 

Philosophy. 

VI. 

Physiology  and  Biology. 

VII. 

Religious  Education. 

VIII. 

Evangelism. 

IX. 

Church  Organization  and  Practical  Theology 

X. 

The  Fine  Arts  in  Religion. 

XI. 

Foreign  Missions. 

XII. 

The  Rural  Church. 

XIII. 

Institutional  Management. 

XIV. 

Physical  Education. 

XV. 

History. 

XVI. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

XVII. 

Modern  Languages. 

XVIII. 

Secretarial  Courses, 

•XIX. 

Travel  Study  Courses. 

In  the  following  description  of  courses  the  abbreciations  and 
numbers  in  parenthesis  preceding  the  titles  of  some  of  the  courses 
will  indicate  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  college  or  school  in  which 
the  course  is  given.    The  following  abbreviations  will  be  used: 

C.L.A.,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

S.  T.,  School  of  Theology. 

C.B.A.,  College  of  Business  Administration. 

S.  E.,  School  of  Education. 

C.S.S.,  College  of  Secretarial  Science. 
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I.    BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

1.  New  Testament  History  and  Religion.  An  historical  survey  covering  practi- 
cally the  entire  range  of  New  Testament  literature,  and  intended  as  a  pre-requisite 
to  all  further  New  Testament  study.  It  will  consist  of  a  broad  outline  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  a  study  of  the  organization  and  spread  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Paul,  and  a  free  reading  of  all  the  Pauline  and  non- 
Pauline  Epistles.  Required  of  all  first-year  students,  and  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  who  have  not  had  its  equivalent.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Warmingham. 

2.  Old  Testament  History  and  Religion.  A  survey  course  covering  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  very  earliest  times,  through  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  clear  under- 
standing and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple in  their  religious  life  and  thought.  A  pre-requisite  to  all  further  Old  Testament 
study.  Required  of  all  first-year  students,  and  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who 
have  not  had  its  equivalent.    Three  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Warmingham. 

3.  4.    Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.   A  detailed  study  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 

(a)  First  Semester.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  classification  and  survey 
of  all  the  important  writings  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  brief 
but  careful  study  of  the  synoptic  problem.  Students  will  then  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  personality,  life,  and  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  great  ques- 
tions relative  to  his  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  miracles,  transfiguration,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  will  receive  careful  treatment.  Pre-requisite:  courses  1  and  2. 
Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  A  systematic  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  concerning 
God,  man,  sin,  salvation,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  future  life,  etc.  The  study  should 
result  in  a  clear  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
The  course  will  conclude  with  a  critical  survey  (as  far  as  time  will  permit)  of  christo- 
logical  thought  from  the  days  of  Paul,  down  to  present  times;  the  aim  here  being 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  Christ  for  the  life  of  the  world,  Pre-requisite:  courses 
1  and  2.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semester >.  Professor  Warmingham, 

5,  6.  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.  A  careful  study  of  the  development  of  early- 
Christianity  as  revealed  in  the  Acts  and  the  letters  of  Paul. 

(a)  First  Semester.  The  primitive  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem;  the 
expansion  of  Christianity  into  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  the  conversion  of  Paul, 
his  missionary  career,  his  personality  and  characteristic  ideals,  his  place  of  influence 
in  the  Christian  church. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  A  detailed  study  of  the  writings  of  Paul  in  their  historical 
sequence  and  with  reference  to  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  practical  problems  of 
the  early  Christian  communities  and  upon  the  practices,  ordinances,  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  early  church.  Pre-requisite:  courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Warmingham. 

7,  8.  Non-Pauline  Epistles  and  Revelation.  A  study  of  the  non-Pauline  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  exclusive  of  the  gospels  and  Acts. 
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(a)  First  Semester.  A  careful  study  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  John 
and  Jude. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Revelation.  Pre-requisite:  courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors.    One  hour,  first  and  second  semesters.    (Not  offered  1921-1922.) 

9,  10.  Inter-Testament  History  and  Literature.  A  study  of  the  interplay  of 
historical  and  religious  movements  and  forces  during  the  four  centuries  approxi- 
mately that  separate  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New.  A  study  also  of  the  in- 
tensive development  of  Judaism  during  this  period;  the  priesthood,  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  Essenes,  Zealots,  Herodians,  etc.  The  Apochryphal  and  Pseudepigraphi- 
cal  literatures  will  be  canvassed  with  special  attention  to  Apocalyptics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  One  hour., 
first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Warmingham.. 

11,  12.  The  Prophets.  A  detailed  study  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(a)  First  Semester.  This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  history  and  nature 
of  prophecy  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study  of  both  the  pre-literary  and  the 
literary  prophets  down  to  the  Exile.  The  prophets  as  great  personalities,  the  bear- 
ing of  their  messages  upon  the  life  and  affairs  of  their  day,  their  respective  contri- 
butions to  the  advancing  religious  thought  of  Israel,  their  permanent  contributions 
to  religious  and  social  thinking, — these  and  other  related  topics  will  be  investigated 
and  discussed. 

(b)  Second  Semester.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  and 
deals  in  a  similar  way  with  the  prophets  and  prophetic  literature  of  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  period.  Pre-requisite:  courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
and  Seniors.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Warmingham. 

13.  Lyric,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  An 

analytic  and  appreciative  study  of  Canticles,  Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth,  Esther,  Jonah,  and  Job.  Attention  will  be  given  to  literary  structure  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  to  historical  and  religious  content  and  meaning.  Pre-requisite: 
courses  1  and  2,  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors;  and  Graduates..  Two  hours,  f.rsi 
semester .  Professor  Warmingham. 

14.  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  intensive  study 
of  the  devotional  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
Psalms.  These  will  be  studied  (1)  with  reference,  as  far  as  determinable,  to  then 
historical  setting,  (2)  with  reference  to  their  poetic  structure  and  beauty,  (3)  with 
reference  to  their  permanent  liturgic  values,  and  (4)  with  reference  to  their  content. 
Careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the  liturgic  and  devotional  uses  to  which  the 
Psalms  have  been  put  in  the  past,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  point  out  their 
latent  power  to  quicken  and  enrich  the  inner  life  of  the  church  of  today.  Lectures, 
collateral  readings,  special  papers  on  assigned  topics,  class-room  discussions,  and 
special  note-book  work.  Pre-requisite:.  courses  1  and  2.  Open  only  to  Juniors, 
Seniors,  and  Graduates.    Two  hours,  second  semester.       Professor  Warmingham. 

15.  16.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  A  survey  of  archaeological  discoveries  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyrias  and  Palestine  with  reference  to  the  light  they  throw 
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upon  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Collateral  reading  and  special  papers  will  be  re- 
quired. Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Pre-requisite:  courses  I  and  2. 
One  hour,  first  and  second  semesters.    (Not  offered  in  1921-1922.) 

Professor  Warmingham. 

17.  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.  This  course  consists  of  laboratory- 
work  and  the  preparation  of  papers  on  various  geographical  and  archaeological 
subjects.  Students  will  construct  a  large  number  of  maps — geographical,  political, 
economic — using  crayons,  water-color,  or  plasticene.  Methods  of  utilizing  Biblical 
geography  in  Sunday-school  work  will  be  noted.  The  history  and  results  of  excava- 
tion in  Bible  lands  will  be  presented  and  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of  lantern 
slides,  in  the  endeavor  to  create  accurate  backgrounds  for  Bible  stories.  Artistic 
skill  is  not  a  pre-requisite  for  this  course,  but  a  working  knowledge  of  Biblical  history 
will  be  presupposed.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Bailey. 

18,  19.  (C.  L.  A.  VI.  51)  The  English  Bible.  History  of  the  English  Bible  from 
the  Wycliffe  versions  to  the  American  revision.  The  Bible  as  literature,  with  studies 
in  Biblical  versification.  Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  Black. 

XIX.    I.    Biblical  History  and  Geography.  Travel  course.    Professor  Bailey. 

II,    SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1-  Christian  Sociology,  A.  A  course  intended  to  give  the  student  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  field  of  Applied  Sociology,  especially  from  the  Christian  viewpoint; 
and  to  show  the  relation  of  the  modern  church  to  concrete  social  conditions.  An 
analytical  study  will  be  made  of  social  progress  as  affected  by  its  constituent  factors; 
viz.,  the  geographic,  biologic,  psychologic,  genetic,  hygienic,  recreative,  economic, 
political,  ethical,  esthetic,  intellectual,  religious,  and  various  associative  factors. 
Exercises  designed  to  set  the  student  at  work,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  do  original 
thinking,  form  an  important  part  of  the  course.  Field  Work:  A  two-hour  period 
is  spent  weekly  in  practical  laboratory  work.  A  type  of  social  clinic  work,  corre- 
sponding to  the  student's  sociological  field  of  major  interest,  shall  be  assigned,  where 
he  has  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the 
best  available  church  or  institution  in  Boston.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Grad- 
uates. Lectures,  original  exercises,  and  discussions.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10. 
Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

'  Professor  Carroll. 

2.  Christian  Sociology,  B.  A  two-fold  study,  in  continuation  of  Course  1, 
including:  (1)  an  introductory  survey  of  ethical  principles  and  ideals,  both  personal 
and  social,  intended  to  give  the  student  a  psychological  foundation  for  intelligent 
Christian  conduct  as  well  as  a  Christian  attitude  toward  the  various  socio-ethical 
problems  and  movements  of  the  day;  (2)  the  essentials  of  social  psychology:  a 
scientific  study  of  the  social  nature  and  reactions  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  inter- 
actions of  minds,  of  group  conflicts  and  change,  and  of  social  control  and  progress. 
Field  Work:  The  field  work  consists  of  either  a  laboratory  assignment,  as  in  course  1; 
or,  a  research  assignment,  carefully  directed,  in  one  of  the  various  movements 
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for  social  uplift  selected  from  the  fields  of  social  economics,  home  economics,  social 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  child  welfare,  public  health,  public  recreation,  community 
service,  race  betterment,  immigrant  aid,  etc.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Gradu- 
ates. Lectures,  original  exercises,  and  discussions,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10,  La- 
boratory or  research  assignment  to  be  arranged.     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Carroll. 

3.  Racial  Backgrounds.  A  course  in  race  psychology  which  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  through  research  and  observation  with  the  backgrounds  of  the 
life  of  the  immigrant  peoples  in  the  United  States.  The  European  backgrounds 
include:  racial  classification  and  characteristics;  the  native  land — its  geography 
and  salient  history;  political  and  military  status;  religious,  social,  and  domestic  life, 
including  typical  customs;  educational  opportunities;  and  the  causes  for  emigration. 
The  immediate  backgrounds  include:  the  history  of  immigration,  distribution  within 
the  United  States,  and  the  contributions  to  American  life  in  art,  music,  literature, 
philosophy,  etc.  A  "progressive"  racial  map  of  Europe  is  developed  by  each  student 
as  the  various  racial  groups  are  studied.  Field  Work:  A  two-hour  period  is  spent 
weekly  in  practical  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  assigned  to  some  form  ol 
service  which  is  being  carried  on  among  the  immigrant  group  in  whom  he  has  a 
major  interest,  in  order  to  acquire  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  people  both  by 
practical  experience  in  group  work  and  by  personal  acquantance  with  their  homes. 
The  regular  class  lectures  are  supplemented  with  occasional  addresses  by  racial 
representatives.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors  and  Graduates,  Preparatory  to  Course  4 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  1 .  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

4.  Americanization,  This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature  of  Americanism 
and  the  need  for  Americanization,  The  study  will  take  the  following  general  aspects: 
educational,  social,  and  industrial  Americanization;  city,  state  and  federal  plans  for 
Americanization;  the  challenge  and  program  for  Christian  Americanization;  methods 
of  teaching  English  to  the  foreign  born;  and  methods  for  teaching  civics  and  pre- 
paring for  naturalization.  Field  Work'.  The  field  work  consists  of:  (1)  Participation 
in  one  of  the  different  types  of  Americanization  work  being  carried  on  by  one  of  the 
various  organizations  in  Boston,  with  which  the  department  has  cooperative  re- 
lationship— seventy-six  in  number;  or,  (2)  Research  work  among  the  various  organi- 
zations carrying  on  a  particular  type  of  Americanization  work,  from  the  following 
viewpoints:  (a)  the  work  of  the  national,  state,  and  local  societies;  (b)  the  purpose 
of  the  organization;  (c)  plan  of  organization;  (d)  nature  and  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment; (e)  actual  Americanization  work  being  carried  on;  (f)  practical  accomplish- 
ments; (g)  proposed  extension  of  program;  and  (b)  practical  suggestions.  Open  to 
Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Lectures  and  class  reports.  Laboratory  or  re- 
search assignment  to  be  arranged.  Presupposes:  Course  3.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  1. 
Three  hours,  second  semester .  Professor  Carroll. 

5.  Home  Missions.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  perspective  of  the  various  Home  Mission  fields,  and  (2)  to  assist 
in  the  selection  of  some  particular  field  for  missionary  endeavor.  The  study  will 
include  the  problems  and  proposed  programs  in  the  following  mission  fields:  rural, 
urban,  suburban  communities;  frontier  fields,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  West 
Indies;  established  types  and  specialized  forms  of  missionary  work,  such  as  foreign- 
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speaking  neighborhoods  and  industrial  centers;  Indian,  Negro,  Mountain  White, 
Oriental  and  Mormon  peoples;  migrant,  immigrant  and  polyglot  groups.  Field  Work'. 
One  weekly  assignment  of  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  a  missionary  field  in 
Boston  is  required  of  each  student.  The  student  is  assigned  where  he  has  the  brsi 
available  opportunity  to  study  and  serve  the  type  of  people  most  nearly  representa- 
tive of  his  field  of  major  interest.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  hearty  try-out 
for  missionary-  endeavor,  rather  than  specific  methods  of  religious  instruction. 
The  regular  class  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  ten  illustrated  lectures  during  the 
course.  Open  to  all  students,  but  recommended  for  the  Junior  or  Senior  years. 
Monday  and  Friday,  11.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

6.  The  Church  and  the  City.  This  course  designs  (1)  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  socilogical  aspects  of  the  modern  city — its  people,  its  problems,  its  possi- 
bilities; (2)  to  introduce  him  to  the  various  relationships  existing  between  the  co- 
operating agencies  for  city  redemption;  and  (3)  to  familiarize  him  with  the  working 
programs  of  various  types  of  city  churches  in  Boston:  viz.,  down  town,  suburban, 
family' and  residential,  polyglot  and  foreign  speaking  churches,  and  city  missions. 
Field  Work:  One  weekly  assignment  of  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  an 
approved  city  church  or  mission  is  required  of  each  student.  The  aim  of  the  assign- 
ment is  that  the  student  shall  have  the  best  available  opportunity  to  acquire  first 
hand  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  church  work  in  a  field  of  his  majot 
interest.  Open  to  all  students,  but  recommended  for  the  Junior  or  Senior  years, 
Monday  and  Friday,  11.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours,  second, 
semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

7.  General  Survey  Methodology,  A  general  introduction  to  the  scientific 
methods  and  principles  of  the  survey.  This  course  is  both  theoretical  and  practical 
and  is  designed  (1)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  scope  of  the"  applica- 
tion of  survey  methods  by  the  study  of  characteristic  types  of  surveys  and  (2)  to 
prepare  h  m  to  direct  in  organizing  survey  forces,  in  outlining  and  planning  investi- 
gations, and  in  gathering,  analyzing,  and  utilizing  survey  material  toward  building  a 
practical  program.  Laboratory  Work;  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  an  assign- 
ment, early  in  the  semester,  to  some  community  where  a  local  survey  or  religious 
census  is  to  be  undertaken.  Participation  in  such  a  survey  is  not  begun,  however, 
until  all  preliminary  steps  of  survey  method  have  been  covered  in  class  work.  The 
total  laboratory  requirement  in  field  hours  is  concentrated  near  the  close  of  the 
semester.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Preparatory  to  Course  8. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,.  2.  Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.  Three  hours, 
first  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

8.  Special  Survey  Methodology.  A  continuation  of  Course  7,  but  dealing  with 
the  methodology  and  application  of  special  subject  surveys,  such  as  health,  hous- 
ing, industrial,  recreational,  delinquency,  charities,  immigrant,  public  school,  and 
religious  educational  surveys.  Laboratory  Work:  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a 
special  subject  survey  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  field  of  each  students 
major  interest.  Participation  in  such  a  survey  is  begun  early  in  the  semester.  Pre- 
supposes course  7.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2.   Laboratory  assignment  to  be  arranged.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Carroll. 
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9,  Social  Statistics  and  Research-  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student 
in  the  methods  and  principles  of  statistical  science,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  systemati- 
cally collect,  tabulate,  interpret,  visualize,  and  effectively  utilize  and  report  social 
data.  Laboratory  Work:  Laboratory  material  is  supplied  through  research — either 
gathered  by  field  work  or  obtained  from  records  of  civic  or  social  welfare  agencies. 
The  practice  work  of  the  course  is  carried  on  in  the  statistical  laboratory  of  the 
department,  and  includes  the  use  of  the  Mannheim  slide  rule,  the  adding  machine 
and  the  comptometer;  besides  outside  observation  privileges  of  the  Hollerith  tabu- 
lating and  sorting  machines.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  Correlates 
with  Course  7  and  recommended  to  be  pursued  at  the  same  time.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  3.    Laboratory  period  to  be  assigned.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Carroll. 

10,  Statistics  and  Social  Diagnosis,  A  continuation  of  Course  9.  The  research 
field  of  this  course,  however,  lies  in  social  case  work,  which  has  for  its  immediate 
aim  the  betterment  of  individuals  or  families,  one  by  one,  as  distinguished  from 
their  betterment  in  the  mass.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  that  the  student^  while 
completing  his  course  in  social  statistics  shall  be  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the 
technique  involved  in  the  approach,  investigation,  and  diagnosis  which  is  preliminary 
to  a  wise  solution  of  the  social  problems  of  those  who  "labor  and  are  heavy  laden," 
residing  in  every  community.  Laboratory  Work'.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  student 
may  be  chosen  according  to  his  major  interest;  i,  e.,  (1)  in  continuation  of  practice 
work  at  the  statistical  laboratory  of  the  department;  or  (2)  in  social  case  work  at  an 
approved  welfare  institution.  The  latter  includes  personal  interviewing  and  follow 
up  work  until  each  case  is  kindly,  though  definitely,  diagnosed,  and  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment logically  determined.  Course  9  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  full  course;  however, 
the  Thursday  class  period,  including  laboratory  work  in  social  diagnosis  is  open  to 
other  Junior,  Senior,  and  Graduate  students,  desiring  to  pursue  only  that  phase 
of  the  course.  Laboratory  -period  to  be  assigned.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3.  Three 
hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Carroll. 

11,  12.  Portuguese  Background.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  backgrounds  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  United  States.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  desirable,  though  not  necessary.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  supplement  his  class-room  work  by  investigation  of  the  home  life  and 
the  social  organizations  of  the  Portuguese.    One  hour,  first  and  second  semester. 

Mr.  Rosa. 

13.  (C.L.A.  IV.  11).  Anthropology.  An  introductory  course  in  anthropology, 
including  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  origin,  evolution,  and  characteristics  of  races. 
Recitations,  reports,  and  lectures.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Groves. 

14.  (C.L.A.  IV.  13).  Poverty.  The  characteristics,  causes,  relief,  and  elimi- 
nation of  poverty.  The  history  of  philanthropic  organizations.  Discussion,  reports, 
and  lectures.    Three  hours,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Groves. 

15.  (C.L.A.  IV.  13A.)  Welfare  Work.  The  principles  and  methods  of  in- 
dustrial welfare  service.  The  organization  and  activities  of  settlements,  community 
centers,  public  clinics,  and  psychopathic  hospitals.    A  study  of  contemporary  social 
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activities  as  reported  in  The  Survey.  Discussion  and  reports.  Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Associate  Professor  Groves. 

16.  (C.L.A.  IV.  12.)  Social  Evolution.  The  development  of  social  organiza- 
tion with  special  attention  to  the  culture  of  primitive  society.  Continues  Courses  13. 
Recitations,  reports,  and  lectures.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Groves. 

17.  (C.L.A.  IV.  14.)  Crime.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  criminal  an- 
thropology, including  the  causes  and  types  of  crime,  modern  penology,  with  special 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  juvenile  offender.  Reports,  discussions,  and  lectures. 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Groves. 

16.  (C.L.A.  IV.  1  4A.)  Sociological  Research.  A  course  for  third,  and  fourth- 
year  students  prepared  to  attempt  independent  sociological  investigations.  Reports 
and  class  discussions.    Three  hours,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Groves. 

19.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  Including  a  brief  survey  of  social 
development,  present  institutions  of  society,  and  some  of  the  problems  involved. 
Recitations,  special  reports,  and  laboratory  work  connecting  class-room  work  with 
actual  situations.    Three  hours,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

20.  Social  Economics.  A  study  of  economic  resources  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  soceity,  also  the  economic  stages  and  classes  of  society  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  present  day  industrial  situation.  Recitations,  special  reports,  and 
laboratory  work  connecting  class-room  work  with  actul  situations.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

21.  22.  Institutional  Management.  This  course  will  give  the  procedure  in  deal- 
ing with  men  and  women  as  they  come  from  the  city  streets  to  seek  an  opportunity  to 
face  life  anew;  in  finding  their  aptitude  as  they  seek  to  adjust  themselves  to  some 
particular  employment;  the  kind  of  work  that  they  are  asked  to  do  and  the  kind 
of  men  in  whose  care  they  are  to  be  placed;  comparison  of  methods  used  to  develop 
the  initiative  of  the  men  as  well  as  those  considered  profitable  or  unprofitable  to 
the  institution;  sources  of  helpfulness  and  the  Biblical  basis;  missionaries  and  their 
work  in  Christian  social  service.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Mr.  Young. 

IV,  16,  17.    Mental  Diagnosis.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Coburn. 

IV,  18.    Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners.    Tivu  hours,  first  semester , 

Professor  Towne. 

XII,  6.    Leadership  A.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Coburn. 

XII,  7 ,    Leadership,  B.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Coburn. 

III.  ECONOMICS 


1,  2.  (C.L.A.  IV.  1,  2.)  General  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy.   Analysis  of  the  present  organization  of  industry 
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and  survey  of  the  past.  Lectures  and  discussion.  Three  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Huse. 

3,  4.  (C.L.A.  IV.  3.)  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  A  historical 
course,  describing  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions.   Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Huse. 

5.  (C.B.A.,  Ec-11.)  Labor  Organization.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  survey  of  the  field  of  organized  labor,  the  character  and  activities  of  labor,  trade 
and  industrial  unions,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  American  conditions.  Follow- 
ing the  sketch  of  the  development  of  labor  organization,  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  American  unions,  the  principles  underlying  the  methods  or  organized  labor 
and  the  use  of  strikes,  boycotts,  violence,  and  collective  bargaining  are  considered, 
Two  hours,  first  semester. 

6.  (C.B.A*,  Ec-12.)  Labor  Legislation.  The  course  is  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  government  and  labor.  The  main  topics  taken  up  are  minimum 
wage,  hours  of  iabo^  regulation  of  unemployment,  legislation  to  increase  safety 
and  health  of  laborers  and  social  insurance,  including  accident;  health,  old  age.  and 

unemployment  insurance.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

II ,  20,    Social  Economics,     Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

IV.    PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

1,  2.    Psychology.    This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 

of  the  essential  facts  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychology.  Three  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  Professor  Strickland. 

3,  4.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  educational 
significance  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  as  involved  in  nervous  structure  and  organi- 
zation, sense-training,  attention,  imagery,  association,  memory,  apperception, 
reason,  learning,  and  individual  differences.  Methods  of  testing  intelligence,  skill, 
thought  and  motor  reactions.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Bennett. 

5,  6.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction.  The  purpose  is  to  put  the  student 
into  possession  of  the  principles  that  guide  good  teaching.  The  gaining  of  a  point 
of  view  for  instruction.  The  personal  factor  in  the  class-room.  Establishing  points 
of  contact  with  pupils.  The  technique  of  the  recitation.  Types  of  teaching  and 
their  significance.  Use  of  the  dramatic  impulse  in  teaching.  Personal  and  objective 
measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction.  Criticism  of  current  methods  of  re- 
ligious teaching.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Bennett. 

7.  Story  Telling  in  Religious  Education.  A  course  emphasizing  the  unlimited 
field  of  the  story-teller  and  the  value  of  the  story  in  all  educational  work.  Students 
will  study  the  telling,  making,  dramatization,  and  classification  of  stories  for  all 
kinds  of  religious  work.    Practice  work  in  class  and  in  other  groups  will  be  required. 

One  hour,  first  semester.  Miss  Bragg. 
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8.  The  Psychology  of  Public  Presentation.  A  study  and  practical  course  in 
the  work  of  the  minister,  preacher,  teacher,  social  worker,  speaker,  leader  and  chair- 
man from  the  standpoint  of  effective  presentation.  The  psychology  of  dress,  voice, 
attitude,  manner  and  gesture,  suggestion,  atmosphere.  The  reading  of  hymns, 
manuscripts,  scripture.  The  delivery  of  different  types  of  addresses,  mannerisms, 
faulty  attitudes  and  speech  defects.  Professionalisms.  Observation  and  evalua- 
tion. The  organization  of  materials  for  display  and  publicity.  Church  and  school 
advertising.  The  church  bulletin.  Evaluation  of  representative  types.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Bennett. 

9.  (S.T.  V.  1.)  Psychology  of  Religion.  The  course  is  intended  to  enable 
pastors  and  other  religious  workers  to  use  in  a  practical  way  the  principles  of  psy- 
chology in  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  church  and  community  service. 
The  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  analysis  and  the  rela- 
tion of  psychology  of  religion  to  philosophy  and  theology.  Nature  and  origin  of 
religion.     Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Strickland. 

10.  (S.T.  V.  2.)  Psychology  of  Religion.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  A  study 
of  worship,  Fundamental  religious  beliefs.  Mental  suggestion  and  the  subconscious. 
Conversion  and  revivals,  Mysticism,  Religion  as  the  discovery  and  realization  of 
life's  highest  values  The  Christian  faith  in  personal  immortality.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Strickland, 

11.  (S.T,  V.  3,)  The  Religion  of  Childhood,  A  study  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  its  physiological  background  from  infancy  to  adolescence. 
The  meaning  and  place  of  instinct  in  religion.  The  dawn  and  early  growth  of  per- 
sonality. The  religious  beliefs  of  childhood.  Early  moral  ideas.  The  religion  of 
late  childhood.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Strickland. 

12.  (S.T.  V.  4.)  The  Religion  of  Adolescence.  The  transition  to  adolescence. 
Characteristic  physical  and  mental  changes.  Further  development  of  personality, 
and  the  growth  of  social  consciousness.  Play  interests  and  social  needs.  Maturing 
beliefs.  Adolescent  crises  and  their  significance  for  religious  experience.  The  re- 
making of  human  nature  through  spiritual  forces.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Strickland. 

13.  (S.E.)  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  in  the  psychology  of  learning 
with  particular  reference  to  the»problems  of  teaching.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Colvin. 

14.  (S.E.)  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  considering  the 
inherited  nature  of  man  and  the  laws  of  learning.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Colvin. 

15.  (S.E.)  Mental  Tests  and  Educational  Measurements.  The  course  con- 
siders the  nature  and  administration  of  tests  to  determine  general  and  specific 
abilities  and  attainments.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Colvin. 

16.  17.  Mental  Diagnosis.  Adapted  for  students  preparing  for  some  form  of 
social  or  religious  work  with  children.    Comprehensive  study  of  various  systems  of 
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intelligence  tests;  their  application  and  significance.  During  the  second  half  year 
practice  in  examining  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  Coburn. 

18.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners.  This  course  is  open  to  those 
who  have  had  some  teaching  experience.  It  is  designed  to  teach  the  best  methods 
of  introducing  "New  Americans"  to  the  English  language.  Recitation  periods,  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes.    Tuesday,  first  semester.  Professor  Towne. 


V.  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  3.)  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation  from  the  earliest  Greek  systems  to  the 

Renaissance.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Wilm. 

2.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  4.)  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  main  ideas  of 
modern  philosophical  opinion,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  philosophical  movements 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  the  theory  of  evolution.  Presupposes  course  in 
History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Wilm. 

3.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  9.)  Theism,  The  development,  content,  and  validity  of  the 
idea  of  God.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Dean  Warren. 

4.  (C.L.A.  XIV.  6.)  Practical  Ethics.  Application  of  the  principles  of  ethics 
to  concrete  moral  situations;  social  institutions.  Given  1921-1922.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.  •  Professor  Brightman. 

5.  (S.T.  IV.  7.)    Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Religious  Thought  and  Life. 

Part  I.  Special  attention  is  here  given  to  the  problems  created  by  the  new  age 
upon  which  we  are  entering.  The  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  current* 
of  contemporary  philosophy  and  life.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant theological  and  religious  movements  of  the  day.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Knudson. 

6.  (S.T.  IV.  4.)    Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Religious  Thought  and  Life. 

Part  II.  Recent  contributions  to,  and  suggested  modifications  of,  Christian  teach- 
ing relative  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  experience  are  here  taken  up  for  study  and 
criticism.  The  course  closes  with  some  suggestions  concerning  the  theology  of  the 
future.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Knudson. 

7.  (C.L.A.  IV.  9,  10.)  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  study  of  religion,  its  funda- 
mental beliefs  and  experiences;  logical  and  epistemological  basis  for  philosophy  of 
religion;  metaphysical  validity  for  the  personality  of  God.  In  the  second  semester 
a  study  is  made  of  the  theory  of  value.  The  problems  of  evil,  sin,  the  "finite  God," 
revelation,  salvation,  prayer  and  immortality  are  discussed;  also  the  philosophical 
basis  of  worship  and  social  service.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Brightman. 
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8.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  primary  problems  of  philosophy 
and  the  major  contributions  toward  their  solution.  The  historical  method  will  be 
used  and  emphasis  placed  on  concensus  of  thought  among  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
race.  Paulsen's  Introduction  to  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  and  solutions.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

9.  (S.T.  III.  11.)  Religious  Values  in  the  Kantian  Philosophy.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  philosophical  revolution  associated  with  the  name  of  Immanuel  Kant, 
whose  "system  of  thought  has  taken  possession  of  the  modern  mind."  The  primary 
historical  relationships,  the  outstanding  features,  the  theistic  substructure,  and  the 
personalistic  trend  of  the  critical  philosophy  will  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the 
principal  documents  in  English  translations.  Limited  to  students  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  approved.     Two  hours,  first  and  second  semester.       Professor  Cell. 

10.  Other  Courses.  For  other  courses  open  to  students  of  the  school  consult 
the  catalogues  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Theology. 


VI.    PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY 

1.  (C.L.A.  II.  1.)  Zoology.  Including  the  general  principles  of  biology, 
An  introductory  course  not  requiring  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  giving 
a  general  survey  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  with  some  consideration  of  theoretical 
biology.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Four  hours,  first 
semester.  Professor  Weysse  and  assistants. 

2.  (C.L.A.  II,  2.)  Botany.  An  elementary  course.  A  general  survey  of 
the  entire  plant  kingdom,  with  the  more  essential  features  of  the  classification, 
structure,  reproduction,  ecology,  and  distribution  of  plants.  Two  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods.    Four  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Weysse  and  assistants. 

3.  (C.L.A.  II.  13.)  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene.  A  course  dealing 
with  the  functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  general  principles  of  health.  Open 
to  all  students  except  Freshmen  and  other  first-year  students.  Lectures  and  demon- 
strations.   Three  hours,  first  semester.  Mr.  Lutz  or  Mr.  Martin. 

4.  (C.L.A.  II.  25.)  Special  Hygiene  for  Trained  Attendance.  Not  open 
to  Freshmen.  This  course  gives  young  women  of  collegiate  training  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  care  of  the  sick  as  will  enable  them  to  render  intelligent  assistance  to 
the  physician.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  topographical  anatomy  of  the 
human  body;  physiology  of  the  circulation  and  respiration;  blood  pressure;  hygiene 
of  the  sick-room;  hygiene  of  the  patient;  external  and  internal  medication;  applied 
chemistry  of  foods;  first  aid;  modifications  of  milk;  care  of  babies,  bandaging, 
massage,  contagious  diseases.  One  or  two  lectures  each  week  at  11  o'clock  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  and  practical  exercises  about  every  two  weeks  in 
the  hospital,  diet  kitchen,  maternity  department,  or  special  laboratories  of  the 
Medical  School  on  Saturday  forenoon.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Weysse,  assisted  by  Professors  from  other  departments. 
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VII.    RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

1,  2.  Principles  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  An  examination  of  the 
principles  underlying  moral  and  religious  education  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  concrete  and  practical  problems  in  home,  church,  and  school.  Two 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Athearn. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  This 
course  seeks  to  establish  a  scientific  program  of  moral  and  religious  education  for  a 
democracy  in  which  the  church  and  state  are  separate.  National,  community,  and 
local  church  problems  are  considered.  Students  taking  this  course  will  observe  and 
participate  in  the  solution  of  community  and  church  problems  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty.    Two  hours,  firsi  semester.  Professor  Athearn. 

4.  Curriculum  and  Program  of  the  Church  School,  This  course  will  consider 
the  organization,  curriculum,  and  program  of  the  local  church  school.  The  modern 
graded  school  will  be  developed.  Practical  work  will  be  provided  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  graded  school,    Two  hours,  second  semester.         Professor  Athearn. 

5.  Organization  and  Administration  of  a  City  System  of  Religious  Education, 

Students  who  are  acting  as  city  directors  of  religious  education  and  other  mature 
students  who  are  professionally  interested  in  the  work  of  the  director  of  religious 
education  will  be  admitted  to  this  course.  This  class  will  have  practical  work  in 
the  organization,  management,  and  program  of  week-day  religious  schools,  com- 
munity training  schools,  Older  Boys'  and  Older  Girls'  Councils,  community  music, 
pageantry  and  art,  city-wide  financial  campaigns,  etc.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Athearn. 

6.  Surveys  and  Measurements  in  Religious  Education.  Standards  and  tests, 
objective  score  cards,  and  other  forms  of  measurement  are  being  applied  to  the  field 
of  religious  education.  The  modern  educational  survey  uses  the  standardized  instru- 
ments of  measurement.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  super- 
visor of  religious  education  facility  in  the  use  of  these  instruments  of  educational 
supervision.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Athearn. 

7.  Student  Life,  its  Psychology  and  Regimen.  Required  of  all  women  for  a 
degree  and  advised  for  first-year  students,  This  course  is  primarily  a  study  of 
adolescent  girlhood,  which  will  consider  the  vital  needs  of  girls  and  young  women 
from  12-24  years  of  age.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of  early,  middle,  and 
later  adolescence  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  development,  mental  activity, 
play  interests,  vocational  and  social  needs,  moral  and  religious  nurture,  will  be 
considered.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  two-fold:  first,  to  enable  the  student  to 
make  the  adjustments  to  changed  environments  which  will  aid  individual  develop- 
ment; and,  secondly,  to  furnish  a  background  of  valuable  information  concerning 
girl  life,  which  will  be  useful  in  working  with  girls.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Miss  Robertson  and  assistant. 

8.  Student  Activities  in  Church  and  Social  Work.  A  continuation  of  Course 
VII,  7,  changing  the  emphasis  from  the  individual  to  the  group.  Activities  for 
girls  in  church  and  community  organizations  will  be  considered,  including  a  study 
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and  evaluation  of  the  programs  and  aims  of  these  societies.  Practise  work  with 
girls  will  be  required  as  an  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  crises  incident  to 
adolescent  life.  Methods  of  dealing  with  special  religious  problems  will  be  pre- 
sented, followed  by  discussions  and  conferences.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Miss  Robertson  and  assistant. 

9.  Leadership  of  Girls  and  Young  Women.  A  brief  survey  of  adolescent  girl- 
hood emphasizing  the  psychological,  the  physiological,  the  socialogical,  and  the 
religious  factors,  will  be  made  as  an  introduction  to  the  program  for  leadership. 
Activities  for  younger  girls  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire,  and  the  Girl 
Reserves  will  be  reviewed  and  discussed.  A  study  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions under  which  young  womanhood  labors  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
solving  these  problems  will  be  included.  Opportunities  for  laboratory  work  will 
be  given  if  desired.    Open  only  to  advanced  students.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Miss  Robertson  and  assistant. 

9a»  Vocational  Guidance  in  Church  and  Social  Work.  A  survey  of  the 
Woman's  Movement,  its  origin,  its  implications,  its  progress,  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  study  of  sex  characteristics;  the  higher  education  of  women  and  the 
recognition  of  woman's  place  as  a  citizen.  Biographies  of  eminent  leaders  will  be 
studied  and  their  contributions  to  society  in  opening  doors  of  usefulness  in  the 
professions,  arts,  industry,  education,  and  religion  will  be  considered. 

Attention  will  be  given  in  the  second  part  of  this  course  to  vocational  training 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  requirements  for  leadership  in  the  religious  and 
social  field.  The  present-day  opportunities  for  women  will  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  peculiar  responsibilities  which  trained  workers  bear  to  women  in  industry, 
in  the  home  and  other  activities.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Robertson. 

10.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Sunday  School  Association  Work.  A  course 
covering  (1)  the  development  of  the  cooperative  Sunday  School  movement,  (2)  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  (3)  the  state  Sunday  School  Associations, 
and  (4)  county  and  district  (township  or  parish)  associations.  A  comparative 
study  of  various  state  organizations  will  be  made,  including  constitution,  executive 
committee,  board  of  trustees,  administrative  staff,  divisional  committees  and  pro- 
grams, field  and  financial  problems,  the  convention  system,  relationships  with  other 
organizations,  and  the  association's  educational  program.  Special  consideration 
of  county  associations,  both  city  and  rural  type:  methods  of  county  administration, 
district  or  township  units,  statistics,  publicity,  finances,  conventions,  institutes, 
schools  of  methods,  community  training  schools,  Christian  summer  day  schools, 
divisional  programs  for  children,  young  people,  adults,  and  church  school  officers. 
Three  hours,  first  semester.  Mr.  Humbert. 

11.  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Local 

Church.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  church  school,  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  childhood,  youth,  and  adult  life.  Practical  consideration  of  equipment, 
administration,  development  of  leadership,  courses  of  instruction,  training  in  wor- 
ship, and  expressional  activities.    Three  hours,  second  semester.        Mr.  Humbert. 

12.  13.  The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Church  School.  A  study  of  the 
problems  of  early  childhood.    Department  organization,  lesson  material,  methods 
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of  teaching.  The  church  kindergarten,  its  function,  relation  to  the  home,  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  public  kindergarten.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Munkres. 

14,  IS.  The  Primary  Department  of  the  Church  School.  The  Primary  De- 
partment— its  room  and  equipment,  its  teacher  and  her  preparation.  A  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  child  during  the  years  six,  seven,  and  eight.  Suitable  lesson  material 
and  methods  of  teaching.  The  following  practical  topics  will  be  discussed:  stories 
and  story  telling,  music  and  art,  expressional  activities  including  hand  work,  and 
program  building.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Munkres. 

16.  The  Junior  Department  of  the  Church  School.  This  course  will  deal 
especially  with  the  problems  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Church  School.  It 
will  include  a  study  of  organization  and  equipment,  material  to  be  handled  and 

methods  of  procedure.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Miss  Munkres. 

17.  Practice  Teaching.  A  companion  course  to  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  Open 
to  other  students  on  consultation  with  instructor.  In  addition  to  one  hour  of  class- 
room work,  students  will  do  observation  work  and  practice  teaching.  One  hour, 
first  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Munkres. 

18.  Supervision  of  Elementary  Grades.  A  study  of  the  practical  problems 
involved  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  children's  division  of  the  church  school. 
Open  to  supervisors  of  kindergarten,  primary  or  junior  departments  of  the  church 
school,  and  to  directors  of  religious  education  who  desire  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  elementary  grades.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Miss  Munkres. 

19.  Organization  of  Young  People's  Work  in  the  Church.  This  course  will 
consider  the  need  of  a  modern  program  of  religious  education  for  adolescents  in  the 
local  church.  It  will  deal  with  the  religious,  mental,  social,  and  physical  activities 
of  young  people.  Existing  agencies  for  moral  and  religious  education  of  adolescents 
will  be  studied  and  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  comprehensive  program 
for  all  young  people  in  the  church.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

20.  Administration  of  Young  People's  Work  in  the  Church.  Practical  methods 
of  administering  a  young  people's  program  in  the  local  church  will  be  considered, 
A  study  will  be  made  of  worship,  activities,  and  service.  Problems  of  discipline, 
program  building,  relationships  to  general  church  life,  discovery  and  training  of 
leadership,  Christian  commitment,  and  devotional  life  will  be  discussed.  Two 
hours,  second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

21.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Community  Young  People's  Work. 

Community  problems  of  adolescent  life  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  consider 
existing  methods  of  community  work  with  young  people.  The  Young  People's 
Conference,  Inter-Sunday  School  Council,  Community  Training  School,  and  other 
leadership  training  plans  will  be  studied  in  detail.  The  problem  of  building  a  per- 
manent community  organization  for  adolescent  life  will  be  considered.  Two  hours 
first  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

22.  Adolescent  Curricula.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  avilable  lesson  material  for  adolescents.    Special  attention  will  be 
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given  to  the  problem  of  discovering  curriculum  material  which  meets  the  needs  of 
adolescents.  The  building  of  special  lesson  courses  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Not 
given  in  1921-22.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

23.  Adolescent  Environment.  An  intensive  study  of  the  personal,  home,  school, 
employment,  community,  and  church  factors  in  the  surroundings  of  young  people. 
There  will  be  practical  application  of  this  material  in  the  formulation  of  question- 
aires  and  charts.  Special  study  will  be  made  of  guides  for  use  in  directing  adolescent 
activity.    Two  hours,  second  semester .  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

24,  25.  Seminar  in  Adolescent  Religious  Education.  This  course  is  open  only 
to  senior  or  graduate  students  who  are  majoring  in  Young  People's  work.  In- 
tensive study  of  problems  of  organization  and  administration  of  Young  People's 
work  will  be  made.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  the  mastering  of  one  problem 
by  each  student.  A  thesis  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  field  of  adolescent 
religious  education  will  be  required.  Signature  of  the  instructor  required  for  ad- 
mission.   Not  offered,  1921-22.     Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

26.  Field  Promotion  of  Young  People's  Work.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  will  immediately  enter  the  work  of  field  promotion,  A  study  of  the 
work  of  the  field  superintendent  will  be  made.  Survey  of  the  field,  formulation  of 
policy,  methods  of  promotion,  publicity,  leadership  discovery  and  training,  plat- 
form work,  office  records,  financial  plans,  and  executive  problems  will  be  carefully 
studied.  Signature  of  the  instructor  required  for  admission.  One  hour,  second 
semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

VIII.  EVANGELISM 

1.  (S.T.  VI.,  12.)  Constructive  Evangelism,  A  study  of  evangelism  as  applied 
to  the  organized  Church,  emphasizing  principles,  methods,  and  organization.  This 
course  will  also  be  supplemented  by  supervision  of  work  on  student  charges.  Re- 
quired of  Middlers.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Linfield. 

2.  (S.T.  VI.,  13.)  Constructive  Evangelism.  A  continuation  of  Course  1, 
with  special  reference  to  pastoral  evangelism,  the  various  forms  of  evangelism,  and 
the  appropriate  evangelistic  message  and  approach.  Elective.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Professor  Linfield. 

3.  (S.T.  VI.,  14.)  Personal  Evangelism.'  A  study  of  the  personal  problems 
growing  out  of  individual  work  with  individuals  with  emphasis  upon  the  practical 
rather  than  the  theoretical.    Class  discussions.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

Professor  Linfield. 

IX.    CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  AND  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

1.  Church  Organization  and  Administration.  This  course  treats  the  work  of 
the  church  from  the  standpoint  and  necessities  of  the  lay  worker.  The  main  sub- 
jects treated  are:  the  function  of  organization  within  the  church;  the  several  types 
of  churches  such  as  the  downtown  church,  the  suburban  church,  the  institutional 
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church,  and  the  non-English  speaking  church;  the  organized  activities  of  the  church 
for  men,  women,  young  people,  boys  and  girls;  the  polity  and  usages  of  the  several 
denominations,  also  the  leading  inter-denominational  movements;  the  organization 
of  the  church  staff  and  the  conduct  of  staff  meetings;  the  lay  worker's  relation  to  the 
minister,  church  officials,  church  members,  and  the  social  organizations  of  the 
community. 

There  will  be  several  addresses  during  the  semester  by  experienced  church 
workers.     Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Shattuck. 

2.  Community  Visitation.  Significance  of  community  visitation  to  the  lay 
church  worker.  Relation  of  the  church  and  social  life  to  the  home.  The  purpose 
and  method  of  the  various  types  of  visitation,  such  as  Sunday-school  visiting,  call- 
ing on  the  sick  and  aged,  the  approach  to  the  immigrant  home  and  reaching  strangers. 
The  student  does  actual  field  work  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  workers. 
Visits  are  made  to  typical  churches  and  social  institutions  of  Greater  Boston  for 
conference  with  workers  and  observation  of  methods.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Shattuck. 

3,  4.  Sermon  Building  and  Delivery,  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
men  who  are  preparing  for  the  rural  and  bi-lingual  ministry.  It  gives  practical 
•guidance  in  sermon  building  and  seeks  to  develop  a  pleasing  and  forceful  method  of 

delivery.    One  hour,  fir<t  and  second  semester*.  Professor  Warmingham. 

5,  6,  Bi-Lingual  Church  Work.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  bi-lingual  church  worker,  such  as  natural  equipment, 
training,  experience,  initiative,  responsibility  and  cooperation;  to  outline  the  special 
opportunities  for  service  afforded  the  bi-lingual  worker,  and  to  discuss  the  several 
types  of  churches  usually  found  in  immigrant  communities;  foreign  language  church, 
combination  language  church,  and  the  polyglot  English  language  church.  Lectures 
and  addresses  by  prominent  speakers  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 
There  will  be  a  frank  discussion  of  the  ethical  question  involved  in  the  doing  of 
Christian  work  among  immigrant  people.     Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Shattuck. 

X.    THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  RELIGION 

{A)     Music  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community. 

I,  Musical,  Dramatic,  and  Art  Ministries  in  the  Church.  The  church  as  an 
art  center.  The  influence  of  architecture  and  ritual  on  worship.  The  church  of 
today  and  music,  pageant  and  visualization  equipment.  The  revival  of  congrega- 
tional singing.  Leadership,  methodology,  hymn  programs,  festivals  of  congrega- 
tional song.  The  theory  of  choirs  or  special  music.  Organization,  administration, 
equipment,  repertoire,  master  programs  for  adult  and  children's  choirs.  Vestments, 
chanting,  processional,  social  life,  secular  concerts  and  festivals.  The  quartet 
choir  and  the  music  committee.  Budget.  Pageantry  as  an  evangelizing  agency. 
Dramatic  elements  in  worship  and  in  the  church  year.  Visualization  through 
statistic  slide  and  moving  picture.  Art  masterpieces — their  meaning  and  uses  in 
worship  and  religious  education.  Open  to  graduate  students  only.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  •  Professor  Smith. 
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2.  The  Musical  Ministry  of  the  Church.  The  purpose,  place,  and  materials  of 
worship  in  the  church.  The  organization  of  the  church  for  worship  and  song. 
Methods  of  enriching  church  services.  The  strategy  of  congregational  singing. 
Making  the  hymn  book  live.  Wise  and  unwise  precentorship.  Special  music — 
quartet,  adult  choir,  girl  choirs,  boy  choir,  orchestra,  band.  Organization,  adminis 
tration,  maintenance.  Leadership  and  self  expression.  Types  of  successful  church 
music  plans  and  equipment.  A  listing  of  anthems,  carols,  chants,  antiphons  and 
responses,  cantatas  and  oratorios.  The  week. night  festival  and  the  uses^of  secular 
music,  pageantry,  and  art.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Smith. 

3.  Church  Music.  History  of  the  music  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
first  century  to  the  present  time.  Chants,  masses,  hymns,  anthems,  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  organ  music.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  best  sacred  music,  both  ancient  and  modern.    One  hour,  first  semester. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4.  5.  Sight  Singing  and  Voice  Building.  Elementary  chorus  singing,  with  the 
rudiments  of  music.  Two,-  three,-  and  four-part  singing.  Scale  and  interval  singing 
and  varieties  of  time.  Exercises  for  the  preservation  and  upbuilding  of  the  singing 
and  speaking  voice.  Diction.  Pictorial  values  in  language.  Two  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  Smith, 

6,  7.  Choral  Union  and  Chapel  Choir,  Advanced  chorus  singing.  Choral  tech- 
nique and  interpretation.  Intensive  study  of  carols,  anthems,  motets,  cantatas, 
and  oratorios;  also  opera  in  concert  form.  Preparation  of  special  musical  programs 
for  the  chapel  hour  and  for  public  presentation  in  Greater  Boston,  The  following 
choral  works  will  be  studied  during  the  coming  year — Gounod's  "Faust"  in  concert 
form;  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul,"  Buck's  "Coming  of  the  King,"  Stainer's  "Cruci- 
fixion," Coleridge-Taylor's  "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast."  Open  to  all  students 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Smith  and  Miss  Thomas. 

{B)     Poetry  and  Ritual  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community . 

8.  The  History,  Interpretation,  and  Use  of  Hymns.  The  Music  of  the  Bible — 
chanting,  antiphonal  singing,  festivals.  The  early  Christian  church  at  worship. 
The  doxologies  of  the  martyr  church  and  the  misereres  of  mediaeval  schisms.  Hymn 
singing  and  great  religious  movements.  The  romance  of  classic  mediaeval  hymns 
and  music.  English  derivatives  in  the  modern  hymnal.  Reformation  hymnody 
and  the  marching  songs  of  the  church.  Psalmody  and  Historic  Psalters.  Watts 
and  Wesley,  Newton  and  Cowper,  Steele  and  Toplady.  The  Nineteenth  Century 
Renaissance — the  Romantic  and  Oxford  Movements  in  Song.  Translations.  Altera- 
tions and  quaint  first  forms.  Hymns  expressing  crises  in  human  lives.  A  study  of 
comparative  denominations  in  hymns.  The  interpretations  of  hymns  and  their 
uses  in  public  worship.  Laboratory  work.  Open  to  graduate  students  only.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Smith. 

9.  An  Inductive  Study  of  the  Hymnal.  Original  sources  of  hymns,  historic 
and  biographical  backgrounds;  English  derivatives  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  'Latin, 
German  sources.    The  hymn  book  as  a  history  of  the  Christian  church  and  world 
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movements.  Famous  homes  of  hymn  writers  and  congregational  song  movements. 
Famous  men  and  women  of  the  hymn  book — statesmen,  scientists,  poets,  musicians, 
artists,  theologians.  Classic  and  folk-song  elements  in  hymn  tunes.  Tune  names 
and  interpretations.  Hymn  characterizations  of  nature,  the  seasons,  the  Life  of 
Christ,  social  service,  childhood  rights,  world  wide  peace  and  brotherhood.  Singing 
with  spirit  and  with  understanding.  Adaptation  of  hymns  to  purposes  of  worship. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Smith. 

10,  11.  Worship  and  Music  in  the  Church  School,  A  study  of  the  purpose  and 
principles  underlying  true  worship.  An  evaluation  of  scripture,  prayer,  devotional 
literature,  hymns,  special  music,  and  pictures  as  mediums  of  impression  and  expres- 
sion in  the  cultivating  of  the  religious  life.  Setting  up  standards  for  selecting, 
grading,  and  combining  materials  necessary  for  training  in  the  habits  of  worship. 
Class  demonstrations  in  building  and  directing  programs  which  develop  varied 
themes,  and  practice  in  playing  hymn  tunes  and  other  types  of  religious  music. 
All  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  program  are  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual  department  in  which  it  is  to  function.  Each  student  is  required 
to  make  a  Book  of  the  Materials  of  Worship,  a  Book  of  Selected  Hymns,  and  a 
set  of  programs  designed  for  use  in  a  given  department  of  the  church  school.  Two 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Thomas. 

I,  13,    Lyric,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Warmingham, 

I,  14,    Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Warmingham. 

(C)  Art  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community. 

12.  Christ  in  Art,  A  study  primarily  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting  that  illus- 
trate the  life  of  Christ.  The  approach  will  be  first  chronological,  in  order  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  excellencies  and  the  limitations  of  the  various  periods  of  art 
from  the  time  of  Giotto;  and  second,  topical,  in  order  to  bring  out  by  comparative 
study  the  religious  values  in  the  various  representations  of  gospel  incident.  One 
of  the  chief  gifts  of  the  course  will  be  a  point  of  view  and  a  method;  one  of  the  by- 
products, valuable  suggestions  to  preachers  and  religious  teachers.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Bailey. 

XIX,  2.    Religious  Art.    Travel  Course.  Professor  Bailey. 

XIX,  3.    Religious  Liturgy  and  Music.    Travel  Course.        Professor  Bailey. 

(D)  Pageantry  in  the  Service  of  Church  and  Community. 

13.  The  History  and  Theory  of  Pageantry.  A  study  of  the  various  types  of 
pageant  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day  with  emphasis  on  their  adapta- 
bility to  modern  form,  together  with  a  study  of  the  sources  of  material  available 
for  religious  and  social  uses,  and  its  development  for  church  and  community  values. 
Occasional  lectures  illustrated  by  slides.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Bates. 

14.  The  Technique  of  Pageantry.    A  practical  course  in  the  directing  of  a 
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pageant,  its  organization,  casting,  coaching,  choice  of  location,  adaptation  of  local 
equipment,  and  .financing.  Accompanied  by  experimental  producing  by  members 
of  the  class  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Bates. 


15,  16.  Dramatic  Composition.  A  course  designed  primarily  for  those  interested 
in  the  writing  of  plays,  pageants,  and  festivals  adapted  to  church  or  social  service 
work.  It  will  include  the  study  of  play  and  pageant  texts,  assigned  reading  and 
reports,  a  study  of  the  principles  of  play  construction,  plotting,  characterization, 
illustrative  dramatic  action,  dialogue,  and  practice  work  in  the  construction  of 
scenarios.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  requirements  of  the  festival,  masque, 
and  pageant  forms,  and  their  use  as  vehicles  for  the  conveying  of  ethical  and  civic 
values,  and  as  a  means  of  presenting  religious  and  social  ideals.  Each  member  of 
the  class  will  be  required  to  write  one  play  or  pageant  adapted  to  present  use,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  class  will  include  the  discussion  of  such  work,  first  as  a  scenario, 
and  later  in  completed  form.     Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Assistant  Professor  Bates. 


17.  Costuming  and  Properties.  Investigation  and  laboratory  work.  The 
subject  will  be  presented  as  a  series  of  problems,  in  which  students  will  discover  the 
principles  underlying  the  costuming  of  historic  and  imaginative  scenes  and  work 
out  costumes  for  Biblical,  missionary,  and  symbolic  dramas.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  suitable  materials,  schemes  for  making  "something  out  of  nothing,"  and 
the  executive  detail  necessary  in  successful  production.  There  will  be  a  laboratory 
fee  of  34.00  for  this  course.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Miss  Bailey. 


XI.    FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


1.  (S.T.,  VIII.)  History  of  Religion.  The  scientific  study  of  religion  and  the 
data  from  anthropology,  religious  practices,  and  beliefs  in  primitive  culture;  animism, 
totemism,  and  animal  worship;  nature  gods,  ancestor  worship;  magic  and  religious 
ceremonial;  early  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  ritual;  early  development  of  moral  ideas,  a 
study  of  the  religions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Egypt  and  the  early  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Strickland. 

2.  (S.T.,  VIII  2.)  History  of  Religion.  The  fundamental  harmony  in  con- 
tent and  meaning  among  the  religious  practices  and  institutions  of  all  peoples.  An 
introductory  study  of  the  existing  religions  of  the  Orient:  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  and  Taoism;  Shinto  and  Mohammedanism.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Professor  Strickland. 


3.  (S.T.,  VIII.  3.)  The  Religions  of  the  Orient,  I.  A  study  of  the  religious 
life  of  India  from  the  early  Vedic  times  to  the  present.  Not  given  in  1921-1922. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Strickland. 


4.  (S.T.,  VIII.  5.)  The  Religions  of  the  Orient,  III.  The  two  native  religions 
of  China,  Confucianism  and  Taoism;  Shinto,  the  native  religion  of  Japan.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Strickland. 
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5.  (S.T.,  VIII.  6.)  The  Religions  of  the  Orient,  IV.  Mohammedanism,  its 
origin  and  early  growth;  social  and  political  factors;  the  Koran;  the  legal  system  oi 
Islam;  Mohammedan  theology;  mysticism  in  Islam;  modern  sects;  contrasts  and 

comparisons  with  Christianity.    Two  hours,  second  semester.    Professor  Strickland. 

6.  (S.T.,  VIII.  7.)  Missionary  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  social 
science  in  the  light  of  the  task,  the  problems,  and  the  achievements  of  missions. 

Two  hours,  first  semester.  Dr.  Capen. 

7.  (S/T\,  VIII.  8«)  The  Contemporary  Missionary  Situation.  One  hour,  first 
semester.  Dr.  Capen. 

8.  (S.T.,  VIII.  9.)  History  of  Christian  Missions  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  characteristics,  spirit,  methods  of  the  great  missionary  personalities.  One  hour, 
first  semester.  Mr.  Goodell. 

10.  (S.T.,  VIII.  13.)  Presenting  Christianity  to  the  Confucianists.  A  pre- 
liminary study  in  outline  of  Confucianism's  founders,  canon,  ethical,  social,  and 
religious  aspects,  and  of  its  votaries  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  The  qualifications, 
training,,  and  attitude  of  workers  for  Confucianists  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of 
elements  common  to  Confucianism  and  Christianity  and  those  distinctive  of  each, 
with  suggestions  as  to  a  wise  treatment  of  these.  Suggestions  as  to  the  nature  and 
development  in  Christian  service  of  those  won  to  Christianity  conclude  the  studies, 
One  hour,  first  semester.  Dr.  Beach. 

11.  (S.T.,  VIII.  14.)  Non-Christian  Religions  and  Social  Progress.  Studies 
in  the  variations  in  social  progress  under  different  non-Christian  religions  and  in  the 
changes  wrought  in  those  lands  by  Christian  Missions.  Lectures  and  text-books 
will  be  used.    One  hour,  first  semester.  Dr.  Beach. 

12.  (S.T.,  VIII.  IS.)    Personal  Dynamics  in  Foreign  Missions.    A  study  of  the 

personal  elements  in  the  missionary  which  make  for  success.    One  hour.,  first  semester . 

Dr.  Beach. 

13.  (S.T.,  Vm.  16.)  The  junior  Missionary.  The  course  is  intended  to 
introduce  the  inexperienced  missionary  into  his  new  environment,  life,  and  work 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  health  and  general  efficiency.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Beach. 

14.  (S.T.,  VIII.  17.)  Africa  as  a  Mission  Field.  Negro  Africa  will  be  the 
main  objective  of  this  course.  The  environment  and  its  effect  upon  the  Negro, 
Africa's  resources  and  the  resulting  political,  racial,  and  industrial  problems,  a 
resume  of  Protestant  Mission  work,  and  a  special  study  of  methods  and  program. 

past  and  future,  are  the  leading  topics  to  be  discussed.    One  hour,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Beach. 

15.  (S.T.,  VIII.  18.)  Survey  Course  in  Missions.  General  view  of  the  more 
important  mission  fields  and  their  problems.  One  hour,  second  semester .   Dr.  Beach. 


16.    (S.T.,  VIII.  19.)    Problems  of  Racial  Contact.  One  hour,  second  semester. 

Dr.  Fleming. 
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17.  (S.T.,  VIII.  20.)  Methods  of  Modern  Missions.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Dr.  Fleming. 

18.  (C.L.A.,  XVIII.  61.)  General  Introduction  to  Phonetics.  The  course 
deals  with  the  organs  of  speech  and  their  mode  of  functioning;  with  the  production 
of  speech-sounds;  vowel  and  consonant;  the  classification  and  graphic  natation  ol 
speech-sounds;  phonetic  alphabets.  Professor  Geddes. 

19.  Missionary  Education.  A  course  in  the  methods  of  presenting  missionary 
problems  to  the  home  land.  Valuable  to  prospective  missionaries  and  missionariei 
on  furlough.   One  hour,  second  semester.  Professor  Athearn. 

20.  21.  Missionary  Principles  and  Practice.  A  study  of  the  principles  under- 
lying missionary  work  and  relationships  of  the  missionary.  Aims  and  methods 
of  home  base  organization  and  foreign  administration.  Intensive  study  of  educa- 
tional, evangelistic,  literary,  and  medical  work  in  foreign  lands.  Practical  subjects, 
such  as  care  of  the  health,  bookkeeping,  photography,  reports,  etc.,  presented  by 
specialists  in  these  lines.  Laboratory  practice  is  required  with  this  course.  Assign- 
ments will  be  given  in  churches  and  institutions  of  the  city,  for  investigation  and 
report.  Through  personal  conference  with  students  these  experiences  will  be  applied 
to  conditions  in  their  future  fields  of  service.  Required  of  foreign  mission  candi- 
dates.   Three  hours,  first  andtsecond  semester.  Mrs.  Curtis. 

22,  23.  China  as  a  Mission  Field.  Survey  of  physical,  social,  religious,  and 
educational  conditions  in  China  as  background  for  study  of  present  and  future 
mission  work.  Special  study  of  modern  educational  problems,  the  development  of 
native  leadership  and  of  union  movements.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semester. 

Mrs.  Curtis. 

24.  Christianity  and  the  New  Japan.  With  the  historical  development  of 
Japan  as  a  background,  study  will  be  made  of  present  conditions  and  the  task  of 
the  Christian  missionary  in  Japan.    Two  hours,  first  semester.  Mrs.  Curtis. 

25*    Special  Lectures  on  Foreign  Missions.    During  the  year,  special  lectures 

will  be  given  on  the  following  themes: 

1.  Care  of  health,  food,  dietetics. 

2.  Governmental  relations  andj>roperty  rights. 

3.  Missionary  finance,  bookkeeping,  exchange,  etc. 

4.  Anthropogeography. 

5.  The  Far  East  and  Its  Problem.  ' 


XII.    THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

1.  The  Rural  Church  Administration.  The  consideration  of  the  problems 
subject  to  investigation  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Church 
in  rural  communities.  The  literature,  methods,  purposes,  and  results  of  successful 
ministries  will  form  the  content  of  this  course.  An  elementary  treatment  of  the 
statistics  will  be  given  during  the  first  few  lectures,  in  order  to  enable  students  who 
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have  no  knowledge  of  the  rural  church  to  get  a  foundation  for  their  study  of  the 

problems.    Two  hours,  one  semester.  Professor  Dawber. 

2.  The  Rural  Church  School.  The  organization,  curriculum,  program,  and 
administration  of  the  educational  work  of  the  rural  Sunday  School.  This  course  is 
designed  for  pastors  and  other  workers  who  intend  to  specialize  in  rural  Sunday 
School  work.  One  hour,  one  semester.  Professor  Dawber. 

3.  The  Rural  Community.  This  course  will  bring  together  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  those  who  would  minister  intelligently  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. The  hygienic,  economic,  social,  moral,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  rural 
community  will  be  analyzed  and  discussed  from  the  religious  viewpoint.  Principles 

and  methods  of  community  organization  will  be  discussed.    Two  hours,  one  semester . 

Professor  Dawber. 

4.  Seminar — Rural  Life.  This  course  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
investigation  of  those  topics,  in  theory  and  practice,  which  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  rural  life.  The  survey,  map  and  chart  making,  rural  social  organization,  and  a 
general  analysis  of  rural  communities,  together  with  the  literature  relative  to  the 
same,  form  the  basis  of  this  course.  One  hour,  second  semester.    Professor  Dawber. 

5.  Rural  Social  Engineering.  This  course  is  especially  designed  to  prepare 
students  who  are  looking  forward  to  work  in  a  country  community  as  pastors, 
deaconesses,  teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  social  service  workers.  Problems  relating 
to  the  selection  and  development  of  local  leaders  for  social  and  religious  work  in  the 
rural  community  will  be  included  in  this  course.  Assistance  will  be  given  by  several 
lecturers  who  have  been  successful  in  country  work.  One  hour,  second  semester. 

Professor  Dawber. 

6.  Leadership  A.  For  students  preparing  for  rural  work.  Intensive  personal 
study  of  each  student  for  the  purpose  of  developing  qualities  of  leadership.  Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 

7.  Leadership  B.  Primarily  for  students  who  have  completed  Leadership  A. 
Problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  development  of  leaders  for  social  and  religious 

work.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Coburn. 

8.  Rural  Recreation.    (See  Physical  Education,  especially  Courses  3,  4>  5,  6, 

7,  8,  12. 

9.  Rural  Economics.  A  study  of  the  economic  conditions  in  rural  society. 
The  history  of  agriculture  and  its  status  in  America  today.  Two  hours,  first 
semester,  Professor  Dawber. 

10.  Rural  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  rural  society.  Two 
hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Dawber. 

X.,  4.    Singing  and  Voice  Building.    Designed  especially  for  rural  ministers. 

Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Smith  and  Miss  Thomas. 

IX.,  3.    Sermon  Building  and  Delivery.     Designed  for  rural  ministers.  One 

hour,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Warmingham. 
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XVI.    9.    Public  Speaking.    Two  hours,  first  semester.        Professoi  Hoffman. 

IV,  8.    The  Psychology  of  Public  Presentation.    Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Professor  Bennett. 

kill.    HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

1,  2.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  A  course  establishing  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
foods.  The  lectures  include  a  study  of  food  production  and  composition;  the  prin- 
ciples of  selection;  methods  of  preparation,  and  comparative  nutritive  and  economic 
values  of  foods.  The  laboratory  practice  includes  the  preparation  of  liquid,  soft, 
and  semi-soft  diets  for  invalids  and  convalescents;  menu-making;  table  service; 
and  meal  cookery.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  who  may  be 
required  to  teach  or  supervise  cookery  classes  in  clubs,  settlement,  or  parish  houses. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  food  habits  of  the  different  nations  represented 
by  residents  in  this  country  and  in  so  far  as  possible  in  the  most  important  mission 
fields.    One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Miss  Wight. 

3.  Household  Management  and  Sanitation.  This  course  includes  the  study 
of  the  source  and  division  of  income,  cost  of  goods,  shelter,  and  clothing;  the  family 
welfare;  the  standards  of  living;  the  elimination  of  waste.  It  also  takes  up  the 
sanitation  of  the  home  and  the  use  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  family.    One  hour,  first  semester.  Miss  Wight. 

4,  S.  Sewing.  Instruction  and  practice  in  fundamental  stitches;  care  and 
use  of  the  sewing  machine;  the  use  of  commercial  patterns;  darning  and  mending; 
simple  embroidery.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  the  different  tex- 
tiles and  the  care  of  each.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  expect 
to  do  community  work.  The  method  of  teaching  and  planning  of  courses  of  study 
will  be  included.  The  practice  work  will  include  underwear,  children's  clothes,  and 
simple  dresses'.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Wight. 


XIV,    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1,  2-  Physical  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
physical  education,  including  personal  and  general  hygiene.  Games  and  gymnastics 
are  studied  as  educational  agencies.  Practice  work  is  required.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters.  ' 

3,  4.  Supervision  of  Playgrounds.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization 
and  supervision  of  playgrounds,  group  games,  outdoor  recreation  problems,  etc. 
Actual  practice  in  supervision  is  provided  students  in  this  course.  Two  hours, 
first  and  second  semesters. 

5.  Principles  of  Recreation.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  play.  Underlying  prin- 
ciples of  play  and  their  relation  to  religious  education  and  social  service  will  be 
considered.    Games,  athletics,  amusements,  and  other  material  of  recreation  will 
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be  studied.    The  problems  of  organization  and  administration  will  be  discussed. 

Two  hours,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

6.  Recreational  Program  of  the  Church.  A  course  designed  for  practical  and 
active  participation  in  the  physical,  social,  mental,  and  religious  activities  of  adoles- 
cence, including  practice  in  games,  athletics,  social  entertainment,  woodcraft, 
campercraft,  hiking,  acquatics,  and  other  forms  of  recreational  life.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

7.  Camp  Administration.    A  practical  course  in  the  study  of  vital  problems  m 

camps  for  boys  and  girls.  Consideration  of  site,  equipment,  organization,  direction, 
leadership,  program,  activities,  and  religious  life.    The  course   will   cover  both 

the  recreational  and  the  leadership  training  camps.    Two  hours,  second,  semester. 

Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

8,  Practical  Camp  Leadership.  This  course  will  be  distinctly  a  practise  course 
in  the  practical  conduct  of  a  camp.  It  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  Inter 
national  Sunday  School  Association  Camps  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  Lake 
Geneva.  Students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  plan  and  con- 
duct the  details  in  a  camp.    Summer  course,  credit  four  hours. 

Professor  Alexander  and  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

9,  10.  (C.L.A.  XV.  la,  lb.)  Physical  Instruction  for  Young  Men.  Elemen- 
tary course.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Mr.  Emerson. 

11.  (C.L.A.   XV.   3a.)    Physical  Education   and   Technique.     Intended  for 

young  men  whose  work  may  include  supervision  of  gymnastics  in  high  schools. 
Lectures  on  history  of  physical  training,  effects  of  rhythmic  and  corrective  exercises, 
external  physical  diagnosis,  anthropometry,  and  pedagogical  methods.  One  lecture 
period  and  two  practice  periods  each  week.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

12.  Woodcraft.  This  course  will  include  indoor  and  outdoor  instruction  in 
Woodcraft;  practical  experience  in  the  identification  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  birds, 
mammals,  insects,  and  other  forms  of  life;  seasonal  studies;  Woodcraft  games  and 
other  forms  of  natural  recreation;  training  in  the  best  method  of  giving  Woodcraft 
instruction;  the  effective  leadership  of  groups  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  study  of  such- 
subjects  as  animal  reactions,  ecology,  economic  problems  in  nature,  camp  locations, 
nature  hikes,  and  path-finding;  and  the  religious  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
natural  sciences.    One  hour,  second  semester.  Dr.  Brooks. 

XV.  HISTORY 

1.  History  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  This  course  contemplates  the 
tracing  of  the  evolution  of  man's  moral  and  religious  consciousness  as  revealed  in 
his  ideas,  conceptions,  and  institutions.  A  constructive,  historical  survey  of  the 
free  associations,  state  institutions,  and  church  organizations  which  have  promoted 
moral  and  religious  education.    Two  hours,  second  semester.       Professor  Bennett. 


2  3.    History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity  to 

the  Protestant  Reformation.    The  object  of  this  course  is  to  describe  and  interpret 
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the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  Christian  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Christian  church 
in  the  life  of  European  peoples.  In  connection  with  an  outline  view  of  the  origins, 
growth,  and  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  Western  World,  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  great  principles  and  personalities  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the. 
educational  activities  of  the  church,  and  to  the  significance  of  the  whole  for  a  solution 
of  the  problems  of  religious  education.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Cell. 

4,  History  of  Methodism.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  dealing  with  the  life  of  John  Wesley;  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  church, 
its  doctrines  and  policy.    T?vo  hour*,  second  semester.  Professor  Reimer. 

5,  6.  (C.L.A.  V.  1,  2.)  History  of  Education.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
education  from  early  times  to  Comenius,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of 
early  ideals  on  modern  educational  thought  and  practice.  The  course  offers  a  per- 
spective for  other  courses  in  education  and  is  best  pursued  after  the  student  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  general  European  history.  Not  open  to  first-year  students; 
nor  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  except  on  conference  with  the  instructor.  Two  hours, 
first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Wilde. 

7,  8.  (C.L.A.  IX.  1,  2.)  European  History.  An  introductory  course  primarily 
for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  A  general  survey  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
history  of  western  Europe  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time.  Three  hours, 
first  and  second  semesters.  Mr.  Ault. 

9,  10.  (C.L.A.  9,  10.)  History  of  the  United  States.  From  the  Revolution 
to  the  present  time.  Development  of  the  American  nation;  governmental  system, 
institutions  and  ideals.  Lectures,  prescribed  and  optional  reading,  class  discussion. 
Primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors;  open  to  others  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Mr.  Ault. 

11.  American  History  and  Government.  A  series  of  courses  given  by  Dr. 
Cleveland  on  the  Maxwell  Foundation  are  open  to  students  of  this  school,  Consult 
announcement  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

12.  (S.T.  Ill,  1.)  The  Early  Church.  The  Christian  Church  from  its  founda= 
tion  to  the  accession  of  Constantine  in  313  A.D.     Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Cell. 

13.  (S.T.  III.  2.)    The  Nicene  Epoch  and  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Christian  Church  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  the  division  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Empire,  313-843.     Three  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Cell. 

14.  (S.T.  III.  5.)  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  Modern  Age.  The  Reforma- 
tion and  its  consequences  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Cell. 

15.  (S.T.  III.  6.)  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  Modern  Age.  Continuation  of 
Course  5.  A  study  of  the  great  personalities,  tendencies,  and  problems  in  Protestant. 
Christianity  in  the  l-'ist  two  centures.    Two  hours,  second  semester.   Professor  Cell. 
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16.  (S.T.  III.  9.)  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Ge  neral  survey  and  in- 
tensive investigation  of  the  genesis  of  dogma  in  early  Christianity  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Three  hours,  first  semester.      Professor  Cell. 

17.  (S.T.  III.  10.)  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  evolution  of  Protestant 
dogmatics  under  the  varied  influences  of  the  modern  age,  especially  the  higher 
criticism  of  dogma.    Three  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Cell. 

XI.    1.    History  of  Religions.     Three  hours,  first,  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Strickland. 
XIX,    4,    History  of  Western  Christianity.    Travel  Course. 

XVI.  ENGLISH 

1.  Course  in  Composition,  Oral  composition  in  the  form  of  special  topics, 
after-dinner  speeches,  short  addresses  for  young  people's  conferences,  Boy  Scout 
conventions,  and  patriotic  celebrations.  Training  in  writing  expositions,  descrip- 
tions, and  short  stories.  Special  emphasis  upon  use  of  the  library,  note  taking, 
making  of  outlines,  paragraph  structure,  and  diction.  Daily  themes.  Required  of 
Freshmen.     Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

2,  Advanced  Course  in  English  Writing.  Intensive  study  of  special  literary 
forms;  editorial,  book  review,  anecdote,  critical  essay,  oration,  poem,  short  story, 
and  sermon.  One  long  these  per  week.  Required  of  Freshmen  who  have  completed 
Course  1.     Two  hours,  secod  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

3-  American  Literature.  Great  epochs,  tendencies,  writers  and  writings  from 
1620  to  1860.    Not  open  to  Freshmen.    Two  hour  s ,  fir  si  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 

4.  American  Literature.  Writers  of  the  second  national  period  from  1860  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  message  of  each  writer  and  the  influence  of  his  message 
in  American  life.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  3.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

5.  Books  of  the  Ages,  The  Bible— National  Epics — Lyrics  of  nature,  leve, 
patriotism,  and  religion.  The  Drama  in  Greece,  France,  and  England.  The  Novel 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England — Biographies — Essays,  especially  French  and 
English,  The  Effects  of  Great  Movements  such  as  the  Reformation,  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  French  Revolution.    Not  open  to  Freshmen.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Emerson. 

6.  Literary  Heralds  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  National  ideals  reflected 
in  literature  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  England,  America.  Nature  Poets,  Poets 
of  Liberty  and  Democracy.  Poets  of  doubt  and  faith.  The  social  gospel  of  Morris, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Hugo,  and  Tolstoi.  Message  of  service  in  poetry  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  The  heralds  of  World  Brotherhood.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

7.  Short  Story  in  America.  Origins  in  the  Novella,  Character  Writings,  and 
the  novel.    Types  of  the  Short  Story  developed  in  New  England,  in  the  South  and 
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in  the  West.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  message  and  the  technique  of  Irving,  Poe, 
Hawthorne,  Field,  Harris,  and  Bret  Harte.  Not  open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
Two  hours,  first  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

8.  Short  Story  Writing.  In  this  course  will  be  discussed  short  story  material, 
plot  constructions,  motivation,  characterization,  local  color,  and  dialogue.  There 
will  be  constant  practice  in  short  story  writing.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Course  7.    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Emerson. 

9,  10.  Literary  and  Historic  Backgrounds.  This  course  aims  to  increase  the 
richness  of  thought  and  life  by  the  use  of  the  literary  source  books,  pictures,  and 
interpretation  of  current  events.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  will  be  supple- 
mented by  occasional  addresses  given  by  notable  contemporary  writers  and  speakers. 
Supervised  trips  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  most  important  historic  landmarks  and 
literary  shrines  of  Boston  and  vicnity.  Open  to  Freshmen.  One  hour,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  Emerson. 

11,12.    (C.L.A.  VI.  21,  22.)    A  Chronological  Survey  of  British  Literature.  The 

successive  movement  and  variations  of  the  literature  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  course  of  national  and  social  histoiy. 

Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Black. 

13,  14.  (C.L.A.  VI.  5,  6.)  The  practice  of  writing  in  its  professional  aspects: 
journalism,  editing,  literary  research,  etc.  Exercises,  criticisms,  and  discussions. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  limited  to  twenty-five.  One  hour,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Sharp. 

15,  16.  Elementary  English  Composition.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
from  foreign  countries  who  require  special  drill  on  the  fundamentals  of  English 
writing.  Grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  word  values,  sentence  structure  and 
paragraph  structure  will  receive  special  attention.  There  will  be  constant  practice 
in  writing  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  student.     Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.        Mr.  Humbert. 

17,  18.  Intensive  Course  for  Special  Groups.  This  course  offers  a  rapid  review 
of  the  fundamentals  of  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  a  drill  in  word  values; 
also  drill  in  the  making  of  outlines  and  revision  for  increase  of  unity,  clearness,  and 
force.  Constant  practice  and  frequent  conferences  are  features  of  the  course. 
Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Assistant  Professor  Mayer. 

19.  Public  Speaking.  This  course  includes  training  in  the  use  of  the  voice, 
breathing  exercises  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  control  of  the  voice,  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation;  common  errors  in  speaking,  the  relation  of  subject  to 
the  audience;  organization  of  material,  etc.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Hoffman. 

XVII,    MODERN  LANGUAGES 

1.  (C.L.A.  XVII.  61.)  General  Principles  of  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  sounds.  Soames  (Vietor),  Introduction 
to  English,  French,  and  German  Phonetics  (MacMillan);  Passy-Rambeau,  Chresto- 
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matie  francaise  (Holt  &  Co.);  Rippman,  Elements  of  Phonetics  (Dent  &  MacMil- 
lan);  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press);  Passy,  les  Sons  du  Francais 
(Paris).    One  hour,  first  semester.  Professor  Geddes. 

2.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  62.)  Practical  Exercises  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Pronunciation.  Geddes,  French  Pronunciation  (Oxford  University  Press); 
G,  Bell,  Mechanism  of  Speech  (Funk  &  Wagnalls).  This  course  presupposes  and 
and  continues  Course  1.    One  hour,  second  semester.  Professor  Geddes. 

ITALIAN 

3,  4«  Conversational  Italian,  The  acquisition  of  language  forms  through 
conversation.  Easy  composition,  drills,  and  collateral  grammar.  The  course  is 
designed  for  English-speaking  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  social  service  work 
among  the  Italian  people.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Mrs.  Giambarresi. 

S,  6.  Second  Year  Italian.  Continues  Course  4.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Mrs.  Giambarresi. 

5.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  31.)  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
De  Amicis,  Cuore  (Holt  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  Lalocandiera  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Drill 
in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Geddes. 

6.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  32.)  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar.  Continued.  Grand- 
gent's Italian  Prose  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Manzoni,  I  promessi  sposi 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  II  vero  amico  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Short  stories 
from  modern  authors.  Presupposes  and  continues  Course  5.  Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Professor  Geddes. 

7.  8.  (C.L.A,  XVIII.  33,  34.)  Second  Year  Italian.  D'Azeglio,  Ettore 
Fieramosca  (Le  Monnier,  Florence);  Machiavelli;  II  principe  (Le  Monnier);  Foscolo, 
Jacopo  Ortis  (Le  Monnier);  Alfieri,  Oreste  (Hachette  et  Cie.);  Don  Garzia,  Saul 
(Sansoni,  Florence);  Ricci's  Cento  migliori  liriche  della  lingua  italiana.  The  Oxford 
Book  of  Italian  Verse,  selections  by  John  Lucas  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford);  Casti- 
glione,  II  cortegiano  (Sansoni,  Florence);  Metastasio,  Drammi  scelti  (Sonzogno, 
Milan).     Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Geddes. 

9.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  37.)  The  Italian  Classics.  Boccaccio,  Dazzi's  edition 
of  II  deamerone  (Barbera,  Florence);  Le  rime  di  Petrarca  (Sansoni,  Florence) 
D'Ancona  e  Bacci,  Manuale  della  litteratura  Italiana  (Barbera,  Florence);  Alfieri 
Vita  scritta  da  esso  (Le  Monnier,  Florence).    Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Geddes. 

10.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  38.)  Italian  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  9 
and  alternating  with  it.  Vasari,  Le  vite  de'  piu  eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti 
(Barbera,  Florence).  Talks  on  the  subject-matter,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists  and  sculptors;  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vita  (Barbera, 

Florence).    Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Geddes. 
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SPANISH 


11,  12.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  41,  42.)  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford, 
Spanish  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Padre  Isla,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)-    Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  Language.  Three 


13,  14.  (C.B.A,  T-55,  56.)  Commercial  Spanish.  Third-year  courser,  give 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  facility  in  the  use  of  commercial  and  busi- 
ness phraseology,  both  orally  and  in  correspondence.  Brief  review  of  grammar, 
newspaper  notices,  advertisement,  and  vocabularies,  legal  terms  and  answering 
questions  orally  and  by  letter-writing  are  among  the  topics  treated.  Three  hours, 
first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Cornejo. 

15,  (C.B.A.  T-75.)  Elementary  Spanish  Conversation.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  object  lessons  and  talks  based  on  maps,  pictures,  and  stereopticon 
illustrations.  A  vocabulary  of  about  600  words  is  acquired.  No  knowledge  of 
Spanish  is  assumed,  and  no  outside  work  is  required.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 


16.  (C.B.A.  T-76.)  Practical  Spanish  Conversation.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  Course  15. 
Offered  in  the  Evening  Division  only.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  practical 
object  lessons  and  talks  in  Spanish.  In  addition  to  the  vocabulary  used  in  the 
preceding  course,  about  400  new  words  are  introduced.  Students  completing  this 
course  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  for  conversational  pur- 
poses.   Two  hours,  second  semester.  Professor  Cornejo. 

17,  18.  Portuguese  for  English  Speaking  Persons.  An  elementary  and  practical 
course.  Text-book— Hugo's  Portuguese  Simplified.  The  training  of  the  ear  to  the 
sounds,  words,  and  phrases  of  the  Portuguese  language,  and  the  use  in  conversation 
of  the  words  and  phrases  acquired.  At  an  early  stage,  the  use  of  the  Portuguese 
New  Testament  as  a  reading  book  and  the  basis  for  conversation.  Two  hours, 
first  and  second  semester.  Mr.  Nind. 

19,  20.  Advanced  Portuguese.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Portuguese 
literature,  aiming  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  the  Idade 
Media,  Renascenca,  and  Seiscentista  Schools.  This  course  consists  of  lectures, 
characteristic  selections  from  the  literature,  and  written  reports.  Special  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  religious  literature  of  classical  significance.  Two  hours,  firs, 
and  second  semesters.  Mr.  Rosa. 

21.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  51.)  F.  de  Lancastre.  Nouvelle  methode  pour  ap- 
prendre  la  langue  portugaise  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig);  Jukio  Diniz,  Uma  familia  in- 
gleza;  A  morgadinha  dos  Cannaviase;  Seroes  de  provincia  (all  published  by  the 
Companhia  Nacional,  Lisbon.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  essentials  of  the 
grammar.  Professor  Geddes. 


hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 


Assistant  Professor  Waxrnan. 


Professor  Cornejo. 


22.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  52.)  Paulino  de  Souza,  Grammaire  Portugaise.  (Gar- 
nier  freres,  Paris);  A.  Herculano,  Enrico  o  presbytero  (Moreira  &  Pinheiro,  Lisbon); 
0  monge  de  Cister  (Tavares,  Cardoso  e  irmao,  Lisbon);  Guilherme  Gama,  Prosas 
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simples  (Gomes,  Lisbon);  A.  Silva  Gayo,  Mario  (Coimbra,  Imprensa  Academica); 
Luiz  de  Cambes,  Os  Lusiadas  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig).  Professor  Geddes. 

23.  (C.L.A.  XVIII.  53  and  25.)  Second-Year  Portuguese.  A.  G.  Pereira 
e  A.  C.  Pinto,  Selected  de  litteratura  (Magalhaes  e  Figueriredo,  Oporto);  C.  M.  de 
Vasconcellos,  Poesias  de  Francisco  Sa  de  Miranda  (Niemeyer,  Halle);  H.  Lang, 
Das  Liederbuch  des  Konigs  Denis  von  Portugal  (Niemeyer,  Halle);  Carl  von  Rein- 
hardstoettner's  edition  (Trubner,  Strassburt)  of  Os  Lusiadas  of  Camoes,  the  first 
five  cantos,  Jose  Joagium  Nunes,  Chrestomathia  arthaica  (Lisbon);  Carl  von  Rein- 
hardstoettner's  edition  of  Os  Lusiadas  of  Camoes,  the  last  five  canots;  Richard  F. 
Burton,  Camoes,  His  life  and  His  Luciadas.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

Professor  Geddes. 

24,  25.  (C.B.A.)  Commercial  Portuguese.  Two  hours,  first  and  second 
semesters.  Professor  Jones. 

RUSSIAN 

26,  27.  (C.B.A.  T-21,  22.)  First-Year  Russian.  Offered  in  the  Evening 
Division  only.  The  aim  of  the  elementary  courses  in  foreign  languages  is  to  teach 
the  practical  use  of  the  language.  The  conversational  method  is  largely  employed, 
but  is  supplemented  with  some  grammatical  drill  and  simple  composition.  The 
trend  of  the  instruction  is  commercial  rather  than  literary.  Three  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Mr.  Kesselman. 

28,  29.  (C.B.A.  T-41,  42.)  Second-Year  Russian.  Conversation,  reading 
and  composition,  with  special  reference  to  colloquial  and  commercial  forms  and 
phraseology  form  the  basis  of  the  second-year  course.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  used  for  reading  and  study.  Business  correspondence  and  oral  descriptions 
are  emphasized.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Mr.  Kesselman. 

OTHER  COURSES 

Students  are  asked  to  consult  the  catalogue  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for 
additional  courses  in  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  When  demand  for  such 
courses  exists  classes  will  be  organized  in  conversational  Lithuanian,  Modern 
Greek,  Syrian,  Russian,  Polish,  and  other  languages. 


XVIII-    SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

1,  2.  (C.S.S.  o.)  Secretarial  Duties.  This  course  aims  to  present  the  funda- 
mentals of  secretarial  work — the  scope  and  breadth  of  secretarial  service.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  will  be  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  private  secretary 
and  office  manager,  a  study  of  typical  office  organizations;  principles  of  efficiency 
applied  to  daily  routine;  filing,  its  place  in  modern  business;  graphic  methods,  in- 
cluding executives'  reports  and  departmental  records;  machinery  of  the  office. 

While  this  study  usually  precedes  by  several  years  the  student's  entrance  into 
responsibility  in  secretarial  service,  it  shows  more  clearly  at  the  start  the  place  of 
the  secretary  in  any  organization.    Two  hours,  first  and  second  semester. 

Professor  Davis. 
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3,  4.  (C.B.A.  o-a.)  Elementary  Stenography.  This  course,  covering  the 
principles  of  shorthand,  is  intended  primarily  for  secretarial  students  who  have  pre- 
sented entrance  credits  in  other  than  commercial  courses.  Six  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters. 

5,  6.  (C.B.A.  o-21,  22.)  Advanced  Stenography.  This  course,  after  a  brief 
review  of  stenographic  principles,  takes  up  speed  practice.  Dictation  of  general 
matter  and  business  letters  is  given  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  varies  from  one  hundred 
words  a  minute  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  two  hundred  words  a  minute,  the 
standard  speed  for  the  class.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters. 

7,  8.  (C.B.A.  o-6.)  Elementary  Typewriting.  This  course  is  planned  for 
beginners.  Touch  writing  on  standard  machines  is  taught,  and  at  least  three  hours' 
practice  each  week  required,  This  course  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a 
course  in  stenography.   Four  hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Miss  Curtis. 

9,  10.  (C.B.A.  o-31,  32.)  Advanced  Typewriting.  This  course  teaches  the 
technique  of  rapid  writing.  In  addition  to  the  class  sessions,  not  less  than  four 
hours'  practice  is  required  each  week.  The  course  should  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a  course  in  stenography.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  semesters, 

Miss  Curtis. 

11,  12.  (C.B.A.  b-41,  42.)  Advertising.  This  introductory  course  in  adver- 
tising is  planned  primarily  for  business  men  who  must  pass  judgment  on  advertising 
and  for  those  who  intend  to  follow  advertising  as  a  profession.  The  principles  of 
English  Composition  are  taken  up  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  advertising.  Practi- 
cal consideration  is  then  given  to  local  and  national  advertising  campaigns;  news- 
paper, magazine,  poster,  street  car,  and  lantern  slide  "copy";  analyses  of  mediums, 
commodities,  and  markets;  color  in  advertising;  letter  writing;  the  work  of  the  press 
agent;  printing,  engraving,  photography,  designing  and,  proof-reading;  soliciting; 
trademarks  and  copyrights;  catalogue  making  and  circularization.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  ethical  and  psychological  foundations  of  present-day  advertising  and 
on  the  preparation  of  copy,  In  addition  to  class  exercises  and  individual  criticism, 
numerous  exhibits  and  special  lectures  are  features  of  the  course.  Two  hours,  first 
and  second  semesters,  '  Professor  Bellatty 

13,  14.  (C.B.A.  b-43,  44.)  Advertisement  Writing,  Commodities  already 
successfully  advertised  are  studied  in  the  class  room,  and  students  are  required  to 
write  "newspaper,"  "magazine"  or  "mail  order"  advertisements  based  upon  sales 
argument  developed  in  analyses  by  the  class;  t'hese  receive  the  benefit  of  individual 
criticism  and  comparison  with  the  work  of  advertising  experts.  Among  the  com- 
modities studied  are  men's  and  women's  shoes,  food  products  of  various  kinds, 
phonographs,  Christmas  and  Easter  gift  novelties,  books,  indelible  ink,  men's  fur- 
nishings, celluloid  novelties,  theatrical  productions,  and  educational  courses  Two 
hours,  first  and  second  semesters.  Professor  Bellatty. 
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XIX.    TRAVEL  STUDY  COURSES 

Members  of  the  faculty  will  conduct  Travel  Study  Courses.  See  special  announce- 
ment for  terms  and  additional  information. 

1.  Biblical  History  and  Geography. — Summer  of  1922.  Sailing  from  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  class  will  visit  Corinth,  Athens,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Beirut,  Sidon,  Baalbek,  Damascus,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Nazareth, 
Plains  of  Esdraelon,  Jezreel,  Mt.  Gilboa,  Dothan,  Samaria,  Nablus  (Shechem), 
Jacob's  Well,  Bethel,  Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  Bethelehem,  Hebron,  Beersheab, 
Cairo  and  vicinity,  Alexandria  and  Naples,  arriving  home  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Lectures,  readings  and  the  investigation  of  special  subjects;  theses 
and  examinations.    The  course  counts  as  four  semester  hours. 

2.  Religious  Art. — Summer  of  1922.  Sailing  from  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  June,  the  class  will  visit  Spain  first,  for  the  study  of  Sarasenic  art  and  its  influence 
on  Christian  art,  and  of  the  Catholic  architecture  and  painting  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  Proceeding  to  Italy,  the  subjects  pursued  will  be  Early  Christian  Art 
as  found  at  Rome,  the  Byzantine  art  of  Ravenna  and  Venice,  the  development  of 
the  Christian  house  of  worship  from  basilica  to  cathedral,  and  the  messages  of  the 
Masters  of  Painting  from  Giotto  to  the  present.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  England 
similar  themes  will  be  investigated  with  examples  drawn  from  architectures,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  The  itinerary  will  include  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
scheduled  for  1922  according  to  latest  word  from  Anton  Lang.  Lectures,  readings , 
and  the  investigation  of  special  subjects;  theses  and  examination.  The  course  counts 
as  four  semester  hours.  Professor  Bailey. 

3.  Religious  Liturgy  and  Music. — Summer  of  1922.  Sailing  from  Montreal 
the  latter  part  of  June,  the  class  will  visit  Scotland,  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  Members  will  study  the  particular  forms  of  worship  presented  by  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  the  Established  and  dissenting  churches  of  England,  and 
the  Catholic  churches  of  England  and  the  continent.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
cathedral  organists  we  shall  be  able  to  study  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various 
types  of  church  music.  From  the  Gregorian  at  Quarr  Abbey  through  the  Italian 
polyphonic  school  at  the  Westminster  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  English  Schools,  at  St.  Savior's,  to  the  modern  British 
school  at  its  best  and  in  its  original  setting.  The  great  churches  of  Brussels  and 
Paris  will  enable  us  to  study  effectively  the  symbolism  and  mysticism  of  the  Mass, 
and  to  hear  the  best  Russian  religious  music  now  avilable.  Lectures,  readings,  in- 
vestigations of  special  topics;  theses  and  examinations.  The  course  counts  as  four 
semester  hours. 

Professor  Marshall. 
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I.    SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


1.    RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION— GENERAL 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Lab,  Sc.  VI-1,  2 

6 

Psy.  IV-1,  2 

6 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-3,4 

4 

Rel.Ed.  VII-1,2 

4 

Bible  1-1,  2 

6 

Bible  1-3,  4 

4 

GeneticPsy.IV- 

11,  12 

4 

Eng.  XVI-1,  2 

4 

Eng.  XVI-3,  4 

4 

Bible    1-13,  14; 

Intr.  to  Phil,  V- 

11,  12,  17;  1-9, 

8 

4 

10 

6 

Appl.  Psy.  IV- 

For,  Lang. 

6 

Soc.  &  Econ.  II- 

Psy.  IV-5,  6 

4 

3,  4;  13,  14; 

19,  20 

6 

16,  17 

4 

Comp.Rel.XI-6, 

6 

Stu.  Life 

For.  Lang.  4 

6 

Pub.  Spk.  XVI- 

7  or 

(Women) 

or 

19 

2 

Hist.  Ed.  XV-1 

4 

VII-7,  8 

4 

History  XV-7,8 

6 

Psy.  IV-8 

3 

History 

Music  &  Wor. 

Eng.  XVI-5,  6 

4 

Ethics 

2 

(Men) 

4 

X-l,  8 

4 

Voc.  Gd.  VII-9a 

4 

Ch.  Org.  IX-1 

2 

or 

Sociology 

3 

Hist.  XV-2,  3 

4 

Ch.  Sch.  Org. 

Dept.  Speciali- 

VII-U 

2 

Fine  Arts  X-6,  9 

4 

zation 

4 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Administration,  Yovng  Peoples  Work  or  Children's 
Work,  will  substitute  for  certain  subjects  in  the  General  Course  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
following  tables: 


2.    RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION— ADMINISTRATION  SPECIALIZATION 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course 

Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Phys.  Ed.  XIV- 

Phys.  Ed.  XIV- 

Bible  1-17 

2 

Citv  Adm.  VII- 

1,  2 

4 

3,  4 

4 

S 

2 

Music  X-S 

2 

Voc.  Gd.  VTI-9a 

4 

Surveys  VII-6 

2 

Music  X-4 

2 

Music  X-2 

2 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-10 

2 

Y.  P.  Work  VII 

-27  • 

2 

Story  Tell.  I V-7 

2 

Ed.  Admr. 

2 

English  XVT-8 

2 
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3.    RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION— YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SPECIALIZATION 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course 

Hrs 

History 

4 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-19, 

Org.  &  Ad.  Y.  P. 

20 

4 

VI 1-21 

2 

Church  Org,  IX 

-i 

2 

Prin.of  Rec.XIV 

Adolescent  Cur. 

-15 

2 

VII-22 

2 

Fine  Arts  X-9 

2 

Rec.  Prog.  XIV- 

Lamp  Admin. 

6 

2 

XIV-7 

2 

Ed.  Psych.  IV-3, 
4 

Hist,  of  Ed.  XV 

4 

-5,  6 

4 

Ethics 

2 

Psychology  IV- 

12 

2 

Woodcraft  XIV- 

Hist.  Moral  and 

12 

1 

Rel.  Ed.  XV- 

1 

4 

4.    RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION— CHILDREN'S  DIVISION 
SPECIALIZATION 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs, 

Course  Hrs, 

Course  Hrs, 

Phys.  Ed.  XIV- 
I,  2 

4 

Bib.  Geog  1-17 

2 

Rel.  Ed,  VII-14, 
IS 

4 

ReL    Ed  VII- 
12,  13 

4 

Rel  Ed,  VII-17 

2 

Rel  Ed,  VII-16 

2 

Rel.  Ed,  VII-17 

2 

Short  Story  XVI 
-7 

2 

ReL  Ed.  VTI-18 

Musical 
Ministry 
X-  2,  6 

4 
4 

"Worship  is  man's  highest  end,  for  it  is  the  employment  of  his  highest  faculties 
and  affections  on  the  sublimest  object." — Channing. 
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II.    SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  FIELD  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Prin.  of  Rel.  Ed.  VII- 
1,2 

Hrrr    Sir  A/lmin    I?  ~1    f  A 

VII-3,  4 

4 
4 

Bible 

riist.  r mi.  v  — i,  l 

6 
o 

Bible 

pu;i  „r  Dpi   V— 7 
rnn.  OI  r\.e!.  V  —  / 

6 

A 

T 

Intro,  to  Phil.  V-8 

4 

Org.  &  Admin.  City  Sys- 
tem VI 1-5 

2 

Hist.  Rel.  or  Ch.  Hist, 
or  present  Day  Tend, 
in  Rel.  Thought  V- 
5,  6 

A 

4 

Applied  Psy,  IV-3,  4 

4 

Sur,  &  Meas,  VII-6 

2 

Hist,  of  Ed.  XV-S,  6 
VII-11 

6 

Ed=  Admin. 

2 

Social    Stat,    &  Re- 
search II— 9 

2 

Ethics 

2 

Prin.  of  S.S.  Assn.  Wk. 
VII-10 

2 

Statis.  &  Soc.  Diag.  II- 
10 

2 

Org.  of  Y.  P.  Wk, 
VII-19,  20 

2 

Gen.  Sur.  Meth.  II— 7 

2 

Org.  of  Y.P.  Wk. 
VII-21 

2 

Super,   of  Elemen,  gr. 
VII-18 

Sup.  Adv.  Grades 

2 
2 

Note  1.  This  course  can  be  completed  in  two  years  by  B.  R.  E.  graduates  or  by  A.B. 

students  who  have  elected  appropriate  courses  in  psychology,  education, 
Bible,  and  philosophy  in  their  undergraduate  years. 

Note  2.  This  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  S.T.B.  graduates  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  who  elect  their  courses  with  this  end 
in  view. 

Note  3.  The  above  courses  presuppose  courses  in  general  and  genetic  psychology. 

Note  4.  Appropriate  distribution  of  subjects,  suggested  by  the  foregoing  table, 
will  be  made  for  students  preparing  for  deparmental  specialization,  or 
for  college,  high  school,  or  elementary  teaching  positions. 
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III.   SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE— GENERAL 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Bible  1-1,  2 

6 

Bible  1-3,  4 

4 

Bible  1-11,  12 

2 

Sociology  11-1,2 

6 

Lab.  Sc.  VI-1,  2 

6 

Soc.  11-19,  20 

6 

Amer.  II— 3,  4 

6 

Econ.  Ill— 3,  4 

4 

Hist.f 

or 

Stu.  Lf.*  VII-7,8 

4 

Psy.  IV-1,  2 

6 

Inst.  Mgt.  11-21, 
22 

4 

Soc.  IV-1 3,  14 

6 

Ch.  Org.  IX-1 
Rel.  Ed.  VII-11 

4 

Phys,  Ed.  XIV- 
7,8 

4 

Econ.  Ill— 1,  2 

6 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-3, 
4 

4 

Eng.  XVI-3,  4 

4 

Voc.  Gd.  VII-9a 

4 

Special  Hygiene 
VI-4 

2 

Eng.  XVI-1,  2 

4 

For.  Lang. 

6 

Pub.  Spk.  XVI- 
19 

2 

Evan.  VIII-!,  2 
Music  X-l 

2 

For.  Lang. 

6 

Ene.  Lit.  XVI-5, 
English  XVII-2 

4 

2 

Ch.  Hist.  XV-2, 
3 

4 

*Women.  fMen. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Home  Missions,  Social  Engineering  or  Americani- 
zation will  substitute  for  certain  subjects  in  the  General  Course  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
following  tables: 


MORALITY  AND  RELIGION 

"Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
natural  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  to  religious  principles." — W ashington. 
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2.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE— HOME  MISSIONS  SPECIALIZATION 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

4. 

riiy.  i  .u.i  ai  v  — 

riornc  1V1  i  s  s  i  o  n  s 

Stor  TV1I  IV-7 

O  LUI  •    ICI1.1V  / 

7 

L 

9,  10 

4 

II-5,  6 

6 

Music 

4. 

Dol    T7r1   VIT    ^  1 

ivei.  xLa.  vu  j,  4- 

4. 

Christ,  Soc.  II  — 

1,  2 

6 

ivietn.  yvv— 4r 

z 

Inst.   Mgnt.  II- 

Evan.  VIII-1, 

21,  22 

4 

2 

2 

or 

Welfare  11-15 

3 

Soc,  Research 

11-16 

3 

Re!.  Ed.  VII-1, 

2 

4 

Ch.  Hist.  XV- 

2,  3 

4 

Fine  Art  X 

4 

THE  CALL  TO  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

"Rather  leave  the  ark  to  shake  as  it  shall  please  God,  than  put  unworthy 
hands  to  hold  it  up." — Bacon. 

"Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  you  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  serve  God  for 
the  promotion  of  His  glory  and  the  edifying  of  His  people?" — Discipline 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  , 

"Give  me  a  humble,  gentle  lover  of  God  and  man;  a  man  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy,  a  man  laying  him- 
self out  in  the  work  of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  labour  of  love." — 
John  Wesley. 
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3.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE— SOCIAL  ENGINEERING  SPECIALIZATION 


FRESHMEN 

Sophomore 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Ch.  Org.  IX-1,  2 

4 

Phy.  Ed.fXIV- 

St.  Tell.  IV-7 

2 

Music  X  or 

9,  10 

4 

Psy.  Pub.  Pres.f 

IV-8 

3 

Music 

4 

Tncf         IV/trrf    4  TT 
inSt.       IVlgLf  | 

v.,nnst.  ooc.  ii— 

21,  22  or 

4 

1,2 

6 

Voc.  Gd.*  VII-9a 

Pqv  TV-11  1? 

4 

Wplfarp  TT_1  C 

^ 

Sociology  11-17, 

Soc.  Research 

18 

6 

11-16 

3 

Rel,  Ed.  VII-3, 
4 

4 

Ment.Diag.  IV- 

16,  17 

4 

Hshold.  Arts* 

XIII-1,  2 

2 

Hshold.  Mgt.* 

XTII-3 

i 

Special  Hygiene 

VI-4 

2 

fMen.  *Women. 


SCHOOLS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

"It  is  a  great  and  serious  cause  of  concern  to  Christ  and  the  whole 
world  that  we  help  and  direct  the  young  people.  We  live  mainly  for  what 
we  can  do  for  the  young  people." — From  an  address  of  Martin  Luther  advo- 
cating the  establishing  of  Schools  of  Religious  Education. 
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4.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE — AMERICANIZATION  SPECIALIZATION 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Music 

4 

Physical  Ed.j 

Racial  Bkgrnds. 

Fine  Arts  X-10, 

XIV-9,  10 

4 

II-3 

3 

11 

2 

European  Hist. 

Sociology  1 1-4 

3 

Christ.  Soc.  II- 

XV-7  8 

/V  V     / ,  O 

A 
U 

1  2 

Rel.   Ed.  VII- 

3,  4 

4 

Labor  Org.  1 1 1-4 

2 

Amer.  Hist.  XV 

-9,  10 

4 

Bl-Lingual  Wk. 

IX-4}  5 

4 

Econ,  Hist  III— 

3,  4 

2 

Labor  Legis  III 

-4 

2 

Sociology  11-16 

2 

Pedagogy  IV-18 

4 

For,  Lang. 

4 

Story  Tell,  IV-7 

2 

PROTESTANTISM'S  WEAKEST  SPOT 

"If  you  would  point  to  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Protestant  church  you 
would  put  your  ringer  on  the  army  of  twenty-seven  million  children  and  youth 
in  our  own  land  who  are  growing  up  in  spiritual  illiteracy  and  sixteen  million 
other  American  Protestant  children  whose  religious  instruction  is  limited  to  a 
brief  half  hour  once  a  week,  often  sandwiched  in  between  a  delayed  preaching 
service  and  the  American  Sunday  dinner.  Let  it  be  burned  into  the  minds  of 
our  church  leaders  that  A  CHURCH  WHICH  CAN  NOT  SAVE  ITS  OWN 
CHILDREN  CAN  NEVER  SAVE  THE  WORLD."  

"A  religious  education  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child.  Spiritual 
illiteracy  is  the  greatest  peril  of  organized  society."  

"Spiritual  illiteracy  is  the  forerunner  of  moral  bankruptcy  and  national 
decay."  (Excerpts  from  address  of  Walter  S.  Athearn  at  World  Survey  Con- 
ference, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1920.) 
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IV.    SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course 

Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

PVirUt    <snr    TT— 1  ? 

f. 

Survey  II— 9,  10 

A 

Soc.  Stat.  &  Research 

II-7 

2 

Psychology  IV-16,  17 

4 

Ethics  V-6 

6 

Stat.  &  Soc.  Diag,  II— 8 

2 

Sociology  11-15,  16 

6 

Sociology  11—13,  16 

6 

Genetic  Psy. 

2 

Rel.  Ed,  VTI-1,  2 

4 

Rel.  Psy.  IV-9,  10 

4 

Soc,  Psy, 

2 

Church  Hist,  XV-2,  3 

4 

Citizenship  XV-11 

4 

Pres,  Day  Tend.  V-5,  6 

4 

Sur.  &  Meas,  VI 1-6 

2 

Phil,  of  Rel  V-7 

4 

Psy.  of  Pub,  Pres.  IV-8 

i 
■j 

Fine  Arts  X-10;  11 

3 

Note  1.  This  course  can  be  completed  in  two  years  by  S.Sc.B.  graduates  or  by  A.B  = 
or  B.S.  students  who  have  elected  appropriate  pre-requisite  courses  in 
their  undergraduate  years. 

Note  2.  This  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  S.T.B.  graduates  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  who  elect  their  courses  with  this  end  in 
view. 

Note  3.  Appropriate  distribution  of  subjects  will  be  made  for  students  preparing 
for  definite  fields  of  service. 


"The  power  of  music  over  the  human  heart  is  something  before  which 
we  pause  in  mute  admiration, — so  clearly  does  it  show  God's  wondrous  plan 
in  keeping  for  himself  one  tender  spot  in  the  soul  on  which  his  voice  may  fall 
without  rejection." — Mrs.  Laura  C.  Dunlap, 
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V.    SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  RURAL  WORK 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Lab.  Sc.  VI-1,  2 

6 

Psy.  IV-1,  2 

4 

Bible    I— 11,  12, 
13,  14,  17 

4 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-1, 
2,  3,  4 

8 

Bible  1-1,  2 

6 

Bible  1-3,  4 

4 

Pub.  Spk.  XVI- 
19 

4 

Ch.  Hist.  XV- 
2,  3 

4 

Eng.  XVI-1,  2 

6 

Eng.  XVI-3,  4 

4 

Eng.  XVI-5,  6 

4 

Soc.  II-7,  8 

4 

For,  Lang. 

6 

Soc,  11-19,  20 

6 

Hist.  XV-7,  8 

4 

Rel.  Art  X-2,  9 

2 

For,  Lang. 

4-6 

Rural  Soc,  XII- 
9,  10 

4 

Rural  Com,  XII 
-3 

2 

Ch,  Org-  IX-i 
Rel  Ed  VTI-11 

2 
2 

Voice  Bldg.  X-4 

2 

Rural  Ch,  Adm. 

XII-1 
Rural  Ch,  XII-2 

2 
1 

Rural  Soc,  Eng. 
XII-5 

2 

Music  X-5 

2 

Phys.  Ed.  XIV- 
6,  75  12 

5 

Leadership  XII- 
6,  7 

Psy\  of  Presenta- 
tion IV-9 

Music  Wor.  X-8 

4 

3 
2 

Evan,  VIII-1 

Pub,  Spk,  XVI- 
19 

i 

2 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

"The  kind  of  philosophy  which  one  chooses  depends  on  the  kind  of  a  man 
one  is.  For  a  philosophical  system  is  not  a  dead  bit  of  furniture  which  one 
can  take  to  one's  self  or  dispose  of,  as  one  pleases;  but  it  is  endowed  with  a 
soul  by  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  it." — Fichte. 

"I  hold  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature 
till  we  view  them  as  works  of  God — not  only  as  works  of  mechanism,  but  works 
of  intelligence;  not  only  as  under  laws,  but  under  a  Lawgiver,  wise  and  good." 
— James  McCosh. 

"The  secret  of  a  man's  nature  lies  in  his  religion,  in  what  he  really  be- 
lieves about  the  world  and  his  own  place  in  it." — Froude. 
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VI.    SUGGESTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  LEADING  TO  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  GENERAL  CHURCH  WORK 

1.    GENERAL  CHURCH  WORK— CHILDREN'S  WORKER 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Lab.  Sc.  VI-1,  2 

6 

Psy.  IV-1,  2 

6 

Psychology  IV- 

Rel.   Ed.  VII- 

5,6 

4 

3,  4 

4 

Bible  1-1,  2 

6 

Bible  1-3,  4 

4 

Chr.  History  XV 

Home  Missions 

4 

1 1-5 

3 

Fndish  XVI— 1  2 

4 

Snr   A-  Frnn  TT— 

Pub    Snk  XVT- 

Bible  1-17 

2 

19,  20 

6 

19 

2 

For,  Lang 

6 

For.  Language 

4-6 

Bible  1-3,  4 

4 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-16 

2 

or 

History  XV-7,8 

6 

Art  X-9 

2 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-17 

2 

Student  Life* 

VII-7,  8 

4 

Music  X-S 

1 

Rel.  Ed,  VII,  12, 

Psychol.  IV-1 1 

2 

rlistoryf 

4 

13 

4 

Church  Org.  IX- 

English  XVI-3, 

Sociology   II— 1, 

1 

2 

4 

4 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-14, 

2 

6 

IS 

4 

Rel,  Ed-.  VII-11 

2 

Mental  Diag. 

Phys.  Ed,  XIV- 

IV-1 6,  17 

4 

3,4 

4 

Phil.  V-8 

2 

Voc.  Gd.  9a 

4 

Ethics 

2 

Short  Story 

XVI-7 

2 

fMen  *Women 


I  AM  THE  WAY 

"The  life  of  the  religion,  then,  lies  in  the  Person  of  its  founder;  all  that 
it  has  done  for  the  race  is  but  a  form  of  His  action  within  and  through  it. 
He  has  given  actuality  to  its  theistic  beliefs,  has  been  the  motive,  impulse, 
and  law  to  all  its  beneficences.  The  sense  or  consciousness  of  His  abiding 
presence  constitutes  His  Church;  the  emotions  He  awakens  determine  all  its 
worship  and  all  its  desires.  Even  when  this  seems  most  concealed,  it  is  yet 
present  as  the  veritable  seat  and  principle  of  life," — A.  M.  Fairbairn. 
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2.    GENERAL  CHURCH  WORK— PARISH  AND  COMMUNITY  VISITOR 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Lab.  Sc.  IV-1,  2 

6 

Psy.  IV-1,  2 

6 

Ch.  Hist.  XV-2,  3 

4 

Bible  1-13,  14 

4 

U;i.|  a   T     1  0 

oiDie  1— i,  L 

0 

oiDie  l— j,  ^ 

PnK   Qnl/  YVT- 
rilD.  OpK.  AVI 

19 

2 

3,4 

4 

English  XVI-1,  2 

4 

Soc.  &  Econ.  II- 

Psychol.  IV-8 

3 

Philos.  and 

19,  20 

6 

Ethics 

4 

For.  Lang. 

c 
0 

For.  Lang. 

T  0 

RiKlo  I— ^  4 

4. 

or 

tive)  XV-4 

2 

Student  Life* 

History  XV-7,8 

6 

Social  II-l,  2 

6 

VTT   7  C 
Vll— /,  O 

Leadership  yi.ll- 

English  XVI-3, 

Hshold.  Arts 

4 

Historyf 

4 

4 

4 

8,  9 

4 

English  XVI-5,6 

4 

Church  Org,  IX- 

Music  X-2,  6 

4 

Home  Missions 

1 

2 

II-5 

3 

ReL  Ed,  VII-11 

2 

Music  X-S 

3 

City  Church  II- 

6 

3 

Voc.  Gd,  9a 

4 

Survey  Meth. 

II-7,  8 

4 

Special  Hyg.  VI 

-4 

2 

Personal  Ev. 

VIII-3 

2 

*Women  fMen 


"The  great  mass  of  men  do  not  to-day  belong  in  associated  relations 
with  the  Christian  Church.  What  does  that  mean?  First,  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  not  made  itself  broad  enough  to  make  earnest  and  true  men  recog- 
nize the  ideal  of  their  humanity  in  it;  tha,t  it  has  been  too  special,  too  fantastic. 
Secondly,  that  it  has  a  great  work  before  it  so  to  declare  its  human  applica- 
tion that  it  shall  commend  itself  to  every  man  who  xeally  is  in  earnest  in  his 
thought  and  earnest  in  his  deed.  The  Church  seems  to  me  to  have  that  great 
function  before  it,  and  never  to  have  had  the  possibility  for  that  duty  so  large 
and  open  before  it,  in  all  the  ages  of  its  existence  as  today." — Phillips  Brooks. 
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3.    GENERAL  CHURCH  WORK— SECRETARIAL  WORK 


FRESHMAN 

Sophomore 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Course  Hrs. 

Lab.  Sci.  VI-1,  2 

6 

Psychology  IV- 
1,  L 

o 

Ch.  Hist.  XV-2,3 

4 

Rel.  Ed.  VII-3, 

A 

4 

Bible  1-1,  2 

6 

Bible  1-3,  4 

4 

Bible  1-13,  14 

4 

Bible  I— 11,  12 

4 

English  XVI-1,  2 

4 

Soc.  &Econ,  II- 
19,  20 

6 

Pub.  Spk.  XVI- 
19 

2 

City  Church  II- 
6 

3 

Foreign  Lang, 

Student  Life* 
VII-7,  8 

6 
4 

Foreign  Lang, 
or 

History  XV-7S8 
English  XVI-3, 

4-6 
6 
4 

Parish  Visit.  IX- 
2 

EL  Stenog. 
XVIII-3,  4 

2 
6 

Survey  Meth,  II 
-7,  8 

Adv.  Stenog, 
XVIII-5,  6 

4 

6 

Historyf 

4 

Music  X-2,  6 

4 

Sec.  Duties 
XVIII-1,  2 

4 

Adv.  Typng. 
XVIII-9,  10 

6 

Ch.  Org  IX-1 

2 

El.  Typng. 
XVIII-7,  8 

4 

English  XVT-5, 

6 

4 

Rel.  Ed.  VTI-11 

2 

Voc  Gd  9a 

4 

*Men  t  Women 


Note  \.  Appropriate  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Religious 
Education  and  Master  of  Social  Science  are  available  for  the  foregoing 
special  fields. 

Note  2.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  Foreign  Missions  and  Fine  Arts 
in  Religion  conform  to  the  same  general  standards  as  Religious  Education, 
Social  Science,  and  General  Church  Work, 


SPREADING  GOD'S  WORD 


"If  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  is  to  get  a  blow  that  will  bite  to  the  quick, 
it  must  come  about  through  the  young  people,  brought  up  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  spreading" God's  word,  teaching  others." — -Martin  Luther. 


FORBES-GONANT  HALL 
An  Ideal  Home  for  Men  Students 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


1920-1921 
STUDENTS  GRADUATING  1921 
MASTER  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Baney,  George  Wayne  Chico,  Cal. 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1919 

Bock,  Henry  William    West  Side,  la. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1915 
S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1918 

Brown,  Sarah  Fails  ...   Huntington  Park,  Cal. 

A,B-3  University  of  Southern  California;  1918 

Burr,  Helen  Rowland    Providence,  R,I 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  1916;  A  M,,  1917 

Craig,  Frances  ,  ',  v  .....  .  Evansville,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Morningside  College,  1916 

Craig,  Josiah  Kirkwood  ....    Deep  Water,  Mo. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1909 
S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1912 

Crossland,  Edgar   .........  Boston 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1908  (B.D.) 
A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Harvard  &  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1911 

Humbert,  Harold  Franklin  ,  Portland,  Ore, 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1916 

Lough,  Daniel  Abner  ^ ....................  Ottawa,  Ont. 

S.T.L.,  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  1896;  B.D.,  1920 

McCue,  Goldie  Opal     .  Uhrichsville,  O. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1916 

McMorries,  James  Crawford   Meriden,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Lincoln  University,  1919 


Miller,  Minor  Cline  

A,B Bridgewater  College,  1914 


Bridgewater,  Va. 
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Myers,  Erskine  Roy  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1916 

Ostroth,  Delbert  Clayton   Nashville,  Mich. 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  College,  1904;  Ph.M.,  1906 
B.D.,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary,  1906 

Smith,  Chellis  Vielle  Deerfield,  N.  H. 

B.D.,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1916 

Wight,  Mary  Olive   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1913 

Williams,  Thomas  Alfred  . . .  Winfieid,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University,  1914 
S/T.B.,  Boston  University,  1920 


MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Simms,  Stockwell  ... .,  ,  ,  = ,  ,  ,   .  St,  Johns,  N.  B. 

A.B.,  Acadia  College,  1910 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Dexter,  Dora  Lucina  ,  ,  Plymouth 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1920 

Fosnot,  Pearl  Beatrice   .Davenport,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1917 

Loring,  Miriam  ,  ,  .  .  ,   Melrose  Highlands 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1920 

Tuma,  Joseph   University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1906 
S,T.B,,  Boston  University,  1910 


BACHELOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Armstrong,  Laura  May  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Banks,  Dwight  Sylvester  Somerville 

Baxter,  Edna  May  Athens,  Pa. 

Bishop,  James  Harold  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Blair,  Jessie  ,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

Butman,  Letha  Bell  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Coffin,  Lucie  Iona    Milford,  N.  H. 

Griffith,  Lillian  Mary   . . .  \  Stratford,  Ont. 

Grundy,  Laura  ........    Kansas  City,  Mo, 
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Guttery,  Mabel  Isa  Washington,  Pa. 

Hubbard,  Jeannette  Golden   Canning,  N.  S. 

Hunt,  Grace  Estelle  Aurora,  111. 

Kulp,  Clarence  Freed  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Motyer,  Alfred  Clare  Everett 

Nuzum,  Ruth  Pauline  E.  Cambridge 

Overton,  Grace  Sloan  Greentown,  Ind. 

Rahorn,  Esther  Nora  Woolrich,  Pa. 

Ritchie,  Estelle  Jessome  Dover,  Me. 

Scott,  Albert  Livingstone  Roxbury 

Scribner,  Fern  E  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Gladys  Eulalia  Denver,  Colo. 

Stone,  Myrtle,  Maria  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Walter  Scott,  Jr  ,  .  .  Charlestown,  W.  Va. 


BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Jameson,  Avonne  Ruth  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Jolly,  Lucy  Belle   Warren,  O, 

Vaughan,  Elzie  Wiley  , ...  ,  Brookline,  Mass. 


DIPLOMA  COURSE 


Chandler,  Eula  Mae  ^. ..............................  i ...... .  Norwood,  Mass, 

Cooke,  Bessie  Inman  Lincoln,  Maine 

Stevens,  Florence  Shepard  .........  ,  ,  ,  ,  Attleboro,  Mass, 

Tymesen,  Emma  Elizabeth  «  ,  ,  .Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Van  Blarcom,  Hazel  Gertrude   ,  ,  ,  Portland,  Me. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Baney,  George  Wayne   .Chico,  Cal. 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1919 

Barbor,  Robert  Linnus  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Grove  City  College,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1913 

Barker,  Luliona  Watertown 

A.B.,  Smith,  1906;  A.M.,  1908 

Bennett,  Martha  Elizabeth  Rockport,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Depauw,  1920 

Bock,  Henry  William  West  Side,  la. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1915 
S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1918J 
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Bose,  Lois  Ethel  El  Centro,  Cal. 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1919 

Brodhead,  Maude  Hubbard   Maplewood,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Syracuse,  1919 

Brown,  Sarah  Fails    Huntington  Park,  Cal. 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1918 

Burr,  Helen  Rowland  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Brown,  1916;  A.M.,  1917 

Carpenter,  Julius  Henry  ,  .   Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.,  Colgate,  1917 

Caulkins,  Helen  Ames    Medford 

B.  E.,  Boston  University,  1920 

Craig,  Frances   Evansville,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Morningside,  1916 

Craig,  Josiah  Kirkwood   Deep  Water,  Mo. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1909 
S.TB.,  Boston  University,  1912 

Crossland,  Edgar   ,  Boston 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1908  (B.D.) 
A.B.,  Bowdoin  College.  1910 
S.T.B.,  Harvard  &  Andover,  1911 

Dixon,  Winifred  Hawkidge    .  Brookline 

A.B.,  Wellesley,  1906 

Farnsworth,  Everett  Leslie  v  ................... .   Lynn 

A.B.,  Bates,  1910 

Forbes,  Margaret  Lizzie   Dunstable 

A.B.,  Colby,  1915 

Garret,  Mabel   Salem,  Ore. 

A.B.,  Williamette,  1918 

Hartel,  Elsie  May   Trimble,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wesleyan,  1919 

Hawkes,  Albert  Scott  ,  ,  ,   Lexington 

A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1893 

B.  D,,  Hartford  Seminary,  1900;  S.T.M.,  1909 


Helliwell,  Marian  Angela  

A.B.,  Western  College  for  Women,  1913 


Rural  Valley,  Pa. 
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Humbert,  Harold  Franklin  Portland,  Ore. 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1(>W> 

Johnson,  Eva  Stickney  Newton  Highlands 

A.B.,  Radcliffe,  1905 

Kendrick,  Raymond  Holmes  Boston 

A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1910 

B.  D.,  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  1913 

Kilbourn,  Henry  Jennings    Cambridge 

A.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1893 

Kite,  Florence  Lauer  ,  ,  Milton 

A.B.,  Wellesley,  1920 

Kugler,  Lois  Malinda  ,  ,  ,  , Centerville,  R.  I. 

A  B,,  Wellesley,  1914 

Lathrop,  Marion  Wheeler.  Norwich,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Smith,  1917 

Lichliter,  Gertrude  Larimore  . ,  Newtonville 

A.B.,  DePauw,  1900 

Lough,  Daniel  Abner  .......   Ottawa,  Ont. 

S.T.L.,  Wesleyan  Theological,  1896;  B.D.,  1920 

McCue,  Goldie  Opal  .   ,   Uhrichsville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1916 

McMorries,  James  Crawford  , ,   M'eriden,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Lincoln  University,  1919 

Mahony,  Emogene  Boston 

A.B,,  Smith,  1900 

Mayer,  Herbert  Carleton   Auburndale 

A,B.,  Oberlin,  1915 

Miller,  Minor  Cline   Bridgewater,  Va. 

A.B.,  Bridgewater,  1914 

Miller,  Arthur  Logan   Spring  Hill,  La. 

A.B.,  Hendrix,  1915 

Munroe,  Helen  Whiting  . .  =    Cambridge 

A.B.,  Radcliffe,  1896 

Myers,  Erskine  Roy    .  ,  Chelsea 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1916 
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O'Rear,  Helen   Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.  B.,  DePauw,  1920 

Ostroth,  Delbert  Clayton  ,  ,  .  Nashville,  Mich. 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  College,  1904;  Ph.M.,  1906 

B.  D.,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary,  1906 

Rea,  Julian  Stuart  ............. .E.  Weymouth 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1919 

Reynolds,  William  Alonzo  «...   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1914 
S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1920 

Riechers,  Bertha  Luise   ,  .San  Jose,  Cal. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Pacific,  1904 

Rogers,  Nathan  Bradford   Canton 

B.  D.,  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  1907 
A.B.,  Acadia  College,  1908 

Sevringhaus,  Grace  Colby  Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1916 

Shaw,  Ethel  Indianola,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson,  1918 

Shaw,  Gladys  Indianola,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson,  1917 

Shaw,  Gertrude  Rebecca   Chelsea 

A.B.,  Radcliffe,  1902 

Simms,  Stockwell   St.  John,  N.  B. 

A.  B.,  Acadia,  1910 

Smith,  Chellis  Vielle  ,   Deerfield,  N.  H. 

B.  D.,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1916 

Smith,  Sadie  May   ,   ,  Cucamonga,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Pomona,  1912 

Stright,  Hayden  Leroy  Greenville,  Pa. 

A.  B.,  Thiel,  1919 

Sturtevant,  George  Francis  ,  Wamesit 

B,  D.,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1916 

Vaughan,  Lulu   Wanzeka,  Wis. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908 
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Walworth,  Mary  Louise  Newton  Centre 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1902 

White,  Marian  Elizabeth  Newton  Highlands 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1902 

Wight,  Mary  Olive  .Pittsburgh,  Pa 

B.  S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1913 

Williams,  Thomas  Alfred  ,  WinfielcL  Kan, 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University,  1914 
S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1920 


SENIORS 

Armstrong,  Laura  May  ........   Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Banks,  Dwight  Sylvester  W.  Somerville 

Baxter,  Edna  May  ,  Athens,  Pa, 

Bishop,  James  Harold   , . ,   Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Blair,  Jessie   Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

Butman,  Letha  Bell  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Codding,  Amber  ,  Cochesset 

Coffin,  Lucie  Iona   Milford,  N.  H. 

Griffith,  Lillian  Mary   .Stratford,  Ont. 

Grundy,  Laura  ,  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Guttery,  Mabel  Isa  ,  ,  Washington,  Pa, 

Hubbard,  Jeannette  Golden  ,  .Canning,  N.  S. 

Hunt,  Grace  Estelle  Aurora,  111. 

Jameson,  Avonne  Ruth  ......................................  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Jolly,  Lucy  Belle  Warren,  Ohio 

Kulp,  Clarence  Freed   Philadelphia,  Pa 

Motyer,  Alfred  Clare   ,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Nuzum,  Ruth  Pauline,   Cambridge 

Overton,  Grace  Sloan   ...............  Greentown,  Ind, 

Rahorn,  Esther  Nora     Woolrich,  Pa. 

Ritchie,  Estelle  Jessome  .......  Dover,  Me, 

Scott,  Albert  Livingstone   Boston 

Scribner,  Fern  E  .Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Gladys  Eulalia  Denver,  Colo. 

Stone,  Myrtle  Maria  ,   .Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Elzie  Wiley  ,  Brookline 

Wood,  Walter  Scott,  Jr  .Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Stickney,  Marion  Faye     . Barre,  Vt. 


JUNIORS 

Athearn,  Clarence  Royalty   Maiden 

Bee,  Margaret  Elizabeth  ,  ,  ,  .Lynn 

Barney,  Cleora  Frances   . Thompsonville,  Conn, 
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Carrier,  Blanche.  Ironton,  Ohio 

Carter,  Ruth  Agnes  Cliftondale 

Chambers,  Charlotte  Violet  E.  Dedham 

Chandler,  Mary  Glenn  W.  Danville,  Vt. 

Corlett,  Laura  Marguerite  Reedley,  Cal. 

Craig,  Roxie  Eugenia  Boston 

Crawford,  Jessie  Dell  ,  .  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Daniels,  Martha  Jannette.,  Meadville,  Pa, 

Davidson,  Alice  Edith    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Eddy,  Mabel  Hannah,  ,  .   .Taunton 

Fisher,  Hattie  Estella  Boston 

Flynn,  Helen  Duncan   Worcester 

Gamsby,  Gertrude  Evelyn   .Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Gibbons,  Gertrude  Louise  Salisbury 

Grant,  Evelyn   .Hopkinton,  la. 

Grundy,  Earle  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Hermansen,  Robert  Boston 

Hollows,  Bessie  Alice.  Methuen 

Johnson,  Violet  Wilhelmina  Portland,  Ore. 

Merrill,  Esther  Fellows  Salisbury 

Niebuhr,  Hulda  Detroit,  Mich. 

Orton,  Hazel  Viola..."  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Patterson,  Mabel  Mildred  Neodesha,  Kan. 

Raddin,  Annie  Macy  Forest  Hills 

Russell,  Mary  MacSorley  Chicago,  111. 

Shattuck,  Frances  Willard  Forest  Hills 

Tipton,  Pearl  Barnett,  Mo. 

Waterhouse,  Edson  Gould   Leominster 

Wetmore,  Hazel  Ethel  Winchendon 

Wolverton,  Hazel  Savilla  ......    .       =  =  =  Boston 

SOPHOMORES 

Armstrong,  Marion  Carolyn  ..................  .     Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Athearn,  Gertrude  Elizabeth  •  Maiden 

Boss,  Charles  Frederick  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bradford,  Frederick  Hamilton  Swampscott 

Breese,  Margaret  Katherine  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bursey,  Ethel  Vida  Chelsea 

Chambers,  Lillian  Ripley  E.  Dedham 

Chandler,  Eula  Mae  Norwood 

Colcord,  Sarah  Florence  Coudersport.  Pa. 

Cooke,  Bessie  Evangeline  Lincoln,  Me. 

Dean,  Harold  Rice  Erie,  Pa. 

Felch,  Alberta  Fremont  Milan,  N.  H. 

Johnson,  Martha  Cadwallader  Boston 

Jones,  Harold  Gilbert  -  Roslindale 

Latimer,  Hannah  Isabel   ................  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mayo,  Mona  Mildred  ......  .  :  .  .  .    .  Bangor,  Me. 
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McCormick,  Lillian  Ethel  Raspeburg,  Md. 

Overton,  Willis  William  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Peters,  Harry  Valentine  Wesleyville,  Pa. 

Peterson,  Eva  Alice  Chelsea 

Perkins,  Alice  Irene  Springfield 

Searles,  Mary  Carol  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Reis,  John  Mendes  Lowell 

Shelton,  Charlotte  '  Maiden 

Smith,  Mary  Mack  W.  Medford 

Stevens,  Florence  Shepard..  Attleboro 

Tomlin,  Rhena  Mae  .Purdin,  Mo. 

Townsend,  Mary  Genevieve  Des  Moines,  la. 

Tymeson,  Emma  Elizabeth  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Van  Blarcom,  Hazel  Gertrude  Portland,  Me. 

Van  Moll,  Jessie  May    Salisbury 

Wilson,  Mertie  Hazel     ,  Niles,  O, 

FRESHMEN 

Abbott,  Lillian  Susie  ,  •  ,  .Salem 

Arnold,  Esther  Eunice  Attleboro 

Barker,  Robert  Storer  Maiden 

Barkhuff,  Sylvia  Marguerite  Sherill,  N.  Y. 

Bartlett,  Beryl  Inez  Newton 

Bishop,  Thelma  Louise  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Booth,  Alice  Elizabeth  Belchertown 

Butson,  Lois  Mildred  Noank,  Conn, 

Chase,  Muriel  Gertrude  Henniker,  N.  H. 

Clark,  Viola  Gladys  ,  Maiden 

Collins,  Dorothea  Carleton    Salem 

Craig,  William  Edward     Boston 

Deyo,  George  Joseph.  ,   ....  Boston 

Denny,  Julia  , . ,  s . .  ,  Damariscotta,  Me. 

Dodge,  Eva  Elizabeth  ..     .     Brookline 

Foley,  Hazel  Wilmarth  ,  ,    Roslindale 

Fort,  John  Henry  Brett..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Foss,  Lillian  Emma  Arlington 

Fowler,  Harrison,  Jr  Roslindale 

Galway,  Ethel  Marie  W.  Roxbury 

Galway,  Margaret  Louise  W.  Roxbury 

Garland,  Roger  Emerson  Boston 

Hamilton,  Ella  Carpenter  Clarksdale,  Mo. 

Hayes,  Rhoda  Amelia  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Holway,  Ruth  Ella  Barnard,  Vt. 

Howell,  James  William  Dorchester 

Jensen,  Roy  Erie,  Pa. 

Kilpatrick,  Asenath  May  Atlantic 

LaForge,  Lillian  Estelle  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LamsoNj  Grace  Roline.   a  ,   ,  , .  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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Lawrence,  Muriel  Genevieve  Maiden 

Lawson,  Edna  Mae  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Leopold,  Minnie  Louise  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lewis,  Harriett  Leah  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Marshall,  Ruth  Bigelow  Newton 

Mayo,  Anna  Doris  Bangor,  Me, 

Medina,  Frederico  Ramos  Boston 

Merrill,  Rachael  Josephine'.  ,  .Salisbury 

Meyer,  Mabel  Herminne    .Troy,  N.  Y. 

Miles,  Beatrice  Alice  West  Somerville 

Miller,  Hazel   i  Newton  Centre 

Murray,  Alfred  Lefurgey  Maiden 

Newhall,  Jannette  Elthina  Townsend  Harbor 

Norton,  Jotham  Forrester.   Everett 

Noyes,  Frances  Blanche   Allston 

Packard,  Minnie  Irene  E.  Bridgewater 

Parker,  Emily  Beatrice  ,  .  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Peters,  Kenneth  Frank    Wesleyville,  Pa. 

Phillips,  Margaret  Elmina   Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rand,  Jennie  Marie     Maiden 

Ryan,  Bertha  Madeline  ....  Roxbury 

Roberts,  Ethel  Lois   .Springfield 

Sanford,  Wallace   .Somerville 

Schrader,  Ruth   .  .Bradford,  Pa. 

Shelley,  Alfred  Bernard  W.  Somerville 

Simond,  Marion  Edith  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Stone,  Florence  Ethel  Boston 

Tandy,  Laura  Haley  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Thibodeau,  Nathalie  Elizabeth    Foxcroft,  Me, 

Titus,  Millicent  Adella   Dover,  N.  H. 

Townsend,  Alice  Lulu  ........  ^.   Newport,  Me. 

Van  Cott,  Leona  Margelia  . . . .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Van  Dyne,  Frances   Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Waldo,  Warren  Prentiss  Williamstown,  Vt. 

Weir,  Ruth  Saville  Portland,  Me. 

Wells,  Gladys  Lillian   Framingham 

Whittier,  Una  Constance   Dover,  N.  H. 

Wilbur,  Anna  Margaret.  .  .Somerset 

Woodbury,  Ida  May  Lowell 


SPECIALS 

Bailey,  Lois  Newton  Centre 

Baker,  Alice  Hale  Maiden 

Baker,  Mae  Hannah  Brookline 

Berg,  Mary  Kirkpatrick  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bigelow,  Edgar  Lincoln...  Northampton 

Blair,  Robert  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

Boss,  Hazel  Stuart   Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bourne,  Katharine  Campbell  ,  Foxboro 

Bridges,  Hazel  Wetzel  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Briean,  Emma  Louise  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brown,  Emily  Grace  Cliftondalr 

Buckley,  George  John  E.  Haverhill 

Carlson,  Amy  Gertrude  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Carmichael,  Kenneth  Concord,  N.  H, 

Carrothers,  Edna  Leon   Wadestown,  W.  Va. 

Chandler,  Martha  Herrick  ,   .   ,  Boston 

Codding,  Addie  Brown  Somerville 

Chayer,  Mrs.  Charles  Salisbury 

Conant,  Bessie  Roper  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  Woburn 

Courtney,  Margaret  Boston 

Cragin,  Laura  Ella  ,  Brookline 

Doherty,  Bessie  Ledinia   Needham 

Dorion,  Lena  Avery  Brookline 

Doresey,  Lucy  Blackledge  Boston 

Eggleston,  Margaret  White  Boston 

Eldredge,  Josephine  Brooks  Brighton 

Fales,  Doris  Edna  Newton  Centre 

Ferry,  Mary  Alorpia  Roxbuy 

Foster,  Lawrence  Border  '  Boston 

Fulton,  Herbert  Frank   Upton 

Garran,  Charles  Edward  ,  .Maiden 

Geniotis,  Stephan  ,  Boston 

Giambarresi,  Salvatore   Boston 

Green,  Roy  Eric   Montgomery,  Vt. 

Hagmann,  Clara  Margaret   .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Halladay,  Elsie  Marble  ,  Newton  Highlands 

Hayward,  Harold  Mansfield  ,  .  .Ludlow,  Vt. 

Heck,  Alyce  Irene  ,  Alliance,  Ohio 

Hein,  Frederick  Mynard   Albany,  N.  Y. 

Horton,  Walter  Andrew   Boston 

Inman,  Minnie  Myrtle   .Boston 

Jones,  Luella  Rigby  ,  Rangoon,  Burma 

Kelley,  Charles  Wesley  Newport  Centre,  Vt. 

Kelt,  Flora  Miner  . ,   Allston 

Kite,  Hugh  Warren  ,  ,  Milton 

Leeds,  Alice  Marshall  Newton 

Lesh,  Olga  ,  .  .Newton  Centre 

Loland,  Serene  Hellerstadt,  Norway 

Lovejoy,  Nellie  Valentine   .Brookline 

Lund,  Roy  Bramwell  Somerville 

Lupien,  Edmond  Dona   .Oxford 

MacQueen,  Norman  Somerville 

McBrown,  Gertrude  Pathinia  Boston 

McCormick,  Frances  M  Somerville 

McNally,  Margaret  Ellen  Boston 

Mason,  Jennie  Encking  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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Mason,  Tyler  Parker    Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Martin,  William  Leslie   ,  , Quincy 

May,  Alice  Edith    ,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Miller,  Ethel  Corrine  Spring  Hill,  La, 

Nichols,  Fannie  Abraham  Revere 

Patton,  Grace  Haggert  Newton  Centre 

Plank,  Alletta  Kathryn  ,   Hendersonville,  N.  C, 

Precise,  Lorena  Myrtle   Guthrie,  Okla. 

Perrin,  Marguerite   Brookline 

Price,  Laurence  Atwood   .......  Somerville 

Quick,  Edith  May  ;   .   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Raines,  Lucille  Arnold   ,  .  .Independence,  la- 

Redstone,  Charles  Mason   .  Saxonville 

Rice,  Helen  Webster   Cambridge 

Robertson,  Winnifred  Ward  , ,  ,  Wollaston 

Rockenbach,  Irene  Azalia  .Deerfield,  111. 

Ryans,  John  Robert  Stratford,  N.  H, 

Savage,  Clarence  Eugene  ,  ,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

Scheufler,  Ada  Irene  Boston 

Schulmaier,  Lotta  Johnson  North  Cohasset 

Smith,  Frederick  William  Arlington  Heights 

Snow,  Alice  Rowe'  Winthrop 

Spencer,  Earl  Albert  Spencer 

Stuart,  Louis  William  West  Roxbury 

Sullivan,  Maude  Stella  Jamaica  Plain 

Thomas,  Edith  Lovell  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Rose  Ethel  Boston 

Whitehead,  Charles  Arthur  Everett 

White,  Mary  Huber  Chelsea 

Whittlesey,  Helen  Christina.   .Barnard,  N.  Y. 

Wiggins,  Sarah  Amelia  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Wilkins,  Abby  Manley  .  .  .  .  .   .  Canton 

Williford,  Herbert  Guy  Cullman,  Ala 

Wills,  Grace  Thompson      =   Boston 


'The  Church  is  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fellowship  of  religious  life;  a 
union  essentially  independent  of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of  human 
associations." — Neander. 
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INSTITUTIONS  REPRESENTED 


Amherst  College  

Acadia  College  

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  

Bates  College  

Bowdoin  College  

Boston  University  

Bridgewater  College  

Brown  University ............. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  . 

Central  Wesleyan  College  

Colby  College  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  

Colgate  College  

College  of  the  Pacific  

Columbia  University  

Cornell  College  

Cornell  University  

De  Pauw  University  

Drew  Theological  Seminary  '.  .  . 

Episcopal  Theological  School  

Evangelical  Theological  Seminary. 

Grove  City  College  

Harvard  &  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  .  . 

Hendrix  College  

Lincoln  University  

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Marion  College  

Middlebury  College  

Morningside  College  

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  


Mount  Holyoke  College  

Mt.  Albion  University  

Newton  Theological  Institute  

Northwestern  College  

Oberlin  College  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  

Otago  University  

Pomona  College  

Princeton  Theological  Seminary..  . 

RadclifTe  College   

Simpson  College   

Smith  College  ,  

Southwestern  University   .  . 

Syracuse  University  

Thiel  College  

Tufts  College  

University  of  California  

University  of  Colorado  

University  of  Oregon  

University  of  Pennsylvania  

University  of  Southern  California  . 

University  of  Vermont  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Upper  Iowa  University  

Wellesley  College  

Western  College  for  Women  

Wesleyan  Theological  College  

Willamette  University  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  


"Give  diligence  to  present  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  handling  aright  the  word  of' truth." — 2  Tim.  2:15. 
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